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IS EINSTELLUNG RIGIDITY A GENERAL TRAIT? 


BARBARA PITCHER! anp CHALMERS L. STACEY 
Syracuse University 


shown by the Einstellung method, as 

exemplified in Luchins’ (11, 12, 13, 14) 
water-jar problems, is a “general response 
characteristic that pervades all aspects of an 
individual’s behavior” (3, p. 165). If this were 
so, a person who behaves rigidly when trying 
to solve water-jar problems should also behave 
rigidly when trying to solve other types of 
problems, and thus his adjustment to his 
environment would be affected. Rigid and 
nonrigid people should differ, then, in the kind 
of personality traits they develop. Rigidity, 
defined as the resistance of the Einstellung 
(set to respond in a given way) to change 
when a more adequate answer can be given 
than the one brought about by the Einstellung, 
was studied in the present experiment by 
means of a test of similarities of words, in 
order to investigate rigidity in soiving problems 
of a verbal, rather than numerical, nature. 
Ten personality traits, general activity, 
restraint, ascendance, sociability, emotional 
stability, objectivity, friendliness, thoughtful- 
ness, personal relations, and masculinity, 
were studied by means of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, a stand- 
ardized personality test (6). 

Results from previous studies have not given 
a clear-cut answer to the problem of the 
generality of rigidity. In the first place, vary- 
ing, even contradictory, concepts, such as 
fixation of response (5), lack of variability 
(15), perseveration (1, 2), degree of imper- 
meability of boundaries (8, 9, 10), as well as 
Einstellung, have been equated with rigidity. 
Some individuals working in this area, for 
example, Goldstein (5), Werner (20, 21), and 
Cattell and Tiner (2), also distinguish more 
than one kind of rigidity. 

In general, the various definitions of rigidity 
seem to be of two types, those that conceive 
of rigidity as evidenced by repetition within 
one situation (1, 12, 14, 16) and those that 
consider it to be a basic trait underlying many 
or all kinds of behavior (3, 9, 15, 17). As a 


1 Now at the University of Michigan. 


I HAS been suggested that the “rigidity” 


result of the use of these two concepts, there 
is the suggestion that the ty f behavior 
classed as rigid in one situation ..-y be due 
to a general rigidity factor which influences 
personality development. Investigators testing 
this hypothesis directly have found contradic- 
tory results. Rokeach (17, 18) and Cowen 
and Thompson (3) conclude that the relation- 
ships they found between rigidity and prej- 
udice and between rigidity and personality 
factors on the Rorschach support the hypothe- 
sis of a generalized rigidity factor. In contrast, 
Kleemeier and Dudek (7) found no generalized 
rigidity factor by factorial analysis, and Not- 
cutt (16), using a variety of tests purporting 
to measure rigidity, found no high correla- 
tions among them. 

The present study attempts to test the 
hypothesis of the generality of rigidity by 
examining differences in personality of groups 
differing in amount of rigidity. 


METHOD 


Subjects. About four hundred students in general 
introductory psychology classes at Syracuse University 
answered both the rigidity test and the personality test. 
Three hundred and seventy-three, or those who fell 
into groups large enough to be studied statistically, 
were actually used for the final analysis of the data. 

Administration and scoring of tests. Both tests were 
administered to the students by their instructors dur- 
ing their regular class hours. 

The rigidity test consisted of 13 groups of three 
words, with ‘astructions designed to establish a set tc 
answer by stating how the three words were alike 
functionally.? Items eight.and nine were thought to call 
more obviously for an abstract answer, and thus they 
would break the set to respond functionally. If the 
person returned to the functional method for the last 


rigidly. A copy of this test follows: 

“look at the three ‘examples’ below. You will see 

that each example is made up of three words After 

each group of three words is a statement which tells you 

in what way the three words are ‘alike’ or the ‘same.’ 
(X) Cigar—Cigarette-Pipe of tobacco. ‘You can 

smoke all of them.’ 





? According to Gerstein (4) and Stacey and Markin 
(19), there are three possible ways of responding to 
such questions, e.g., abstract—an automobile is a 
vehicle; descriptive—an automobile has wheels; func- 
tional—you can ride in an automobile. 
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(Y) Tricycle-Bicycle-Motorcycle. ‘You can ride on 
all of them.’ 

(Z) Chair-Cushion—Bench. ‘You can sit on all of 
them.’ 
“Below are thirleen groups of words. Each group is 
made up of three words. After each group write out your 
statement of how you think the three words in each 
group are ‘alike’ or the ‘same.’ 
“Remember you are to state how they are ‘alike or the 
same’ in only one way! 

(1) Dress-Shoes-Coat 

(2) Carrot-Apple-Tomato 

(3) Coal-Paper-W ood 

(4) Saw-Scissors-K nife 

(5) Newspaper-Poem-—Novel 

(6) Piano-Flute-Violin 

(7) Horse-Elephant-Mule 

(8) Mars—Jupiter-Earth 

(9) Hydrogen—Ammonia—Oxygen 

(10) Pencil-Chalk—Pen 

(11) Wine-Water—Coca-Cola 

(12) Sofa-Bed—Couch — 

(13) Microscope-Eyeglasses-Telescope 

Three hundred and seventy-three students were thus 
divided, on the basis of their answers to this verbal 
similarities test, into seven groups varying from most 
rigid, Group I, with the greatest number of functional 
answers, to least rigid, Group VII, with the most ab- 
stract answers. The composition of the seven groups 
can'be seen in Table 1. 


” 


TABLE 1 
CoMPosITION OF SEVEN Groups BaAsED 
ON Type oF ANSWER TO RIGIDITY 
TEST 


MEAN Sex Vv 


AGE | ones 
| MALe | Fewace 


Group Tyre or ANSWER 


1-13 functional 23 25 48 
1-7 functicnal 8 | 13 | 21 
8 or 9 abstract | 

| 10-13 functional 


| 1-7 functional 

| 8-9 abstr 
10-13 fux.ct.onal 
1-6 functional 

| 7-9 abstract 
10-13 functiona 


1-5 functional 
| 6-9 abstract 
| 10-13 functional 


‘-7 either 

8-9 abstract 

10-13 include any one 
or two as abstract 


1-7 either 

8-9 abstract 

10-13 include any three 
or four as abstract 


TABLE 2 


MEAN Score or Eacu Group on Eacu 
TRAIT AND RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 
OF VARIANCE 


II 
16.73 16.81 
17.98 17.29 
16. 17.05 
20. 22.05 


G 17.04 
R 

A 

S 

E18. 19.62 

oO 

F 

T 

P 


18.10 
17.67 
22.60 
18.13 
19.27 
17.02 
19.06 
18.23 

14.21 


17.14 
18.24 
17.19 
21.86 
17.67 
18.38 
15.86 
20. 38 
18.29 
13.29 


17.93 
19.11 
15.58 
19.07 
18.85 
14.97 


18 20.09 
1S. 16.57 
19. 18.62 
19.29 
14.76 


17.77 
M 16.85 





* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
was scored by means of the key and manual (6) fur- 
nished with the test. 

Analysis of personality trait scores. When groups 
differing in rigidity according to the verbal similarities 
test had been found, their scores on each of the 10 
personality traits of the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey were compared by means of an analysis of 
variance to determine whether there were differences 
among the groups varying in rigidity that were sig- 
nificantly greater than the differences within any one 
group. 

RESULTS 


The results of the analysis of variance can 
be seen in Table 2. 

Only two significant differences were found 
among groups, on trait A (ascendance) and on 
trait M (masculinity). The difference on 
trait M can be explained by the fact that the 
number of males and females in each group 
was not equated. For trait A, critical ratios 
were computed for all possible combinations 
of pairs of groups. The results of this computa- 
tion showed that a significant difference 
resulted whenever Group VII was compared 
with any other group. 

Thus, it was found that, in general, the 
seven groups did not differ significantly on the 
personality traits. The one difference, where 
the more rigid seem to be the more submissive, 
agrees with the results of Cattell (1), who 
found that high perseveration, or rigidity, 
was correlated with the reverse of dominance, 
or submission. 

It was suggested that rigidity in specific 
situations may depend on a generalized trait 
of submissiveness, rather than a generalized 
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rigidity factor. Submissiveness itself may 
further depend on a more fundamental need 
for approval. The person confronted with an 
Einstellung form of test may experience a 
threat to the satisfaction of this need when 
he suddenly finds a problem that cannot 
easily be answered by the method he has just 
previously been using; he tries to continue to 
use it because it is perceived as “what the 
experimenter wants,’”’ even though it does not 
readily give a solution to the problem. The 
giving of oneself over to the instructions of the 
task so that a strong set to respond in the 
instructed way is established may be what 
some psychologists call “ego involvement,” 
as differentiated from ‘task involvement.” 
If the person is ego involved in the situation, 
the meaning of that task to him is quite 
different from the meaning to the task-in- 
volved person. The test situation would be 
more likely to constitute a threat to the ego- 
involved person, who would then respond 
rigidly. This would not necessarily mean that 
such a person would always respond rigidly 
in all types of situations. The result would 
depend on the reasons for his becoming ego 
involved. 

Percentages of each group falling in the 
Guilford-Zimmerman “least favorable” and 
“most favorable” score categories (6) were 
also computed. There was no evidence of 
any tendency for the most rigid group to be 
the poorly adjusted one. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this research was to study 
the relation between the Einstellung type of 
rigidity and certain personality traits. The 
hypothesis that this kind of rigidity is an 
aspect of a generalized tendency to respond 
rigidly that would be reflected in other phases 
of personality structure was a basis for this 
study. 

To examine this hypothesis, a test of rigidity, 
consisting of verbal similarities with instruc- 
tions designed to establish a set to respond 
functionally, was answered by 373 students 
in introductory psychology classes at Syracuse 
University. On the hasis of their answers to 
this test, these students were divided into 
seven groups varying in amount of rigidity. 

These same students also answered the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 


scored for 10 personality traits. A statistical 
analysis was then made for each of the 10 
traits to determine whether there were differ- 
ences among the seven groups on each of the 
10 traits. In general, there were no differences, 
except in the trait of ascendance-submission, 
where rigidity seemed to be related to sub- 
mission. 

It was concluded that the results obtained 
in the present study did not support the 
hypothesis of a generalized rigidity factor. 
This conclusion, although it is contradictory 
to Cowen and Thompson’s (3), nevertheless 
is related to their discussion of results. They 
suggest that rigidity may, to some extent, 
“be deduced from a higher order construct 
in personality organization” and it may, to 
some extent, “be a culturally induced factor” 
(3, p. 175). Ascendance-submission may be a 
higher order construct to which rigidity is 
related in a way that brings about what seem 
to be generalized results in one case, specific 
results in another. Ego involvement, possibly 
related to submissiveness, may be the deter- 
mining factor in whether or not rigid behavior 
is exhibited, when the factors of age and 
intelligence are held relatively constant. 
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A CASE OF FAILURE OF GENERALIZATION OF IMITATION ACROSS 
DRIVES AND ACROSS SITUATIONS 


RICHARD L. SOLOMON anp MARTIN R. COLES 


Harvard University! 


trained to imitate white rats in a T maze. 

The imitators were motivated by food 
deprivation, and they were rewarded by food 
presentation only when they followed the 
leader. After intensive training, the imitators 
were transferred to a new experimental situa- 
tion where they were required to learn a 
jumping habit in the presence of a new leader. 
In the new situation the imitators were moti- 
vated by pain and fear, and they could solve 
the new imitation problem immediately if 
thev followed the new leader. Thus, the experi- 
ment represents an attempt to produce a 
generalized imitative tendency in rats, a 
tendency which will generalize across drives 
and across situations. 

In many ways our problem, the transfer 
of strongly reinforced imitative tendencies, 
is like the task of ascertaining whether or not 
the functional autonomy of any motive exists. 
We can never approximate the experimental 
conditions of completely changed environment 
which are required to test for the existence of 
such an unconditional acquired motive (imita- 
tion, for example); nor, in fact, can we ever 
experimentally approximate a complete change 
in the internal environment, a primary drive 
shift of dramatic proportions, which would 
be required in a test for an autonomous 
acquired motive. The experimenter, then, 
must always work at the negative approach. 
If he can demonsirate the existence of severe 
decrements (in some specified type of per- 
formance) that are wrought by changed con- 
ditions, the conception of a self-perpetuating, 
unconditional, and acquired tendency becomes 
relatively fallible in practice. Our problem, 
the limits of generalization of a tendency to 
imitate, is typical of many recurring problems 
in the study of personality where the question 
asked is: how unconditional, how situation- 
free is some general behavioral trend? 

Miller and Dollard (4), in a series of pioneer- 


1 This research was supported by the Laboratory of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. 


I THE experiment below, white rats were 


ing experiments, very convincingly demon- 
strated that the tendency to imitate is acquired 
in rats and in children. They have further 
shown that the common operations of rein- 
forcement, such as reward and nonreward, 
are necessary for the establishment of strong 
imitative or nonimitative tendencies. They 
presented their follower rats with a food reward 
only if they turned in the same direction in 
a T maze as the leader rats. These follower 
rats gradually acquired a tendency to turn 
in the same direction as the leader rats. After 
84 trials of training the follower rats were 
imitating the turns of the leader rats on ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the trials. 

The leader rats during the 84 training trials 
had been albinos. Miller and Dollard then 
tested the followers with black rat leaders, 
and on a series of seven test trials they found 
that the followers imitated the leaders on 
87 per cent of the trials. Thus, generalization 
to the black rats was almost perfect, since the 
level of imitation of the white leaders at the 
end of training was at approximately 90 per 
cent rather than imitative perfection. 

The follower rats had been motivated 
through food deprivation, and the reward for 
imitating the leaders had been food presenta- 
tion. Miller and Dollard, wishing to measure 
the extent of generalization of imitation to a 
new drive state, then tested the followers 
after they had been deprived of water for 24 
hours. The thirsty follower rats imitated the 
leaders on 92 per cent of these test trials, 
thus exhibiting perfect generalization from 
food deprivation to water deprivation. 

The follower rats were then tested for 
imitation in a different experimental environ- 
ment. Using an arrangement of platforms, 
with leader rats who had been trained to jump 
from one platform to another, the follower 
rats jumped to the same platforms as did the 
leaders in only 39 per cent of the test trials. 
However, there were four possible response 
alternatives in this test situation, and thus 
the tendency to imitate the leader rats was 
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Fic. 1. T-MazeE APPARATUS FOR TRAINING LEADER 
AND FOLLOWER RaATs 


above a chance level. The imitative tendency 
was not as strong as that obtained in the other 
types of generalization tests. 

There does not seem to be convincing evi- 
dence against the interpretation of results 
used by Miller and Dollard to explain gen- 
eralization of imitation from the white leader 
rats to the black ones. They maintain, in 
harmony with S-R reinforcement theories, 
that generalization across types of leaders is 
based upon stimulus similarity. There is, 
however, a good reason for questioning the 
interpretation of their data on generalization 
of imitative tendencies across drives. While 
the work of Hull (1), Leeper (2), and more 
recently, Thistlethwaite (6) indicates that 
drive discrimination is acquirable in rats with 
special training, the work of Verplanck (7), 
Stellar (5), and McCleary (3) indicates that 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
deprive rats of food without inducing water 
deprivation, and even more difficult to deprive 
rats of water without inducing food depriva- 
tion. So it is possible that the drive states of 
the follower rats were not radically different 
during the thirst generalization test from what 
they had been during the training sessions, 
whether there is a strong tendency in well- 
trained imitative rats to transfer imitation 
across drives that are quite discriminally 


different is possibly an open question at 
present. 
METHOD 


In the experiment below we shall measure the trans- 
fer of acquired imitative tendencies in rats across 
changed drives and changed situations, with the type 
of leader held constant. We shall aiter the drives and 
situations as radically as we can, in order to meet as 
closely as possible the ideal requirements for demon- 
strating the presence of a generalized, acquired tend- 
ency to imitate. 

Apparatus. The apparatus for the initial imitation 
section of the experiment was an elevated T maze, 32 
in. high (see Fig. 1). The stem of the T (A) from the 
foot to the choice point, was a path 49 in. long and 1.5 
in. wide, with a wire mesh covering the wood of the 
maze. The two arms of the T (B, B’) were a wire-mesh 
path similar to that of the foot, each 54.5 in. long from 
the choice point to the end, and 1.5 in. wide. At a dis- 
tance of 37.5 in. from the choice point on each arm was 
the first sunken food cup (C, C’), about 1.5 in. deep; 
it was covered by a metal lid to which a string was 
attached, thus enabling the leader rat to run directly 
over to the next cup, whereas the cover could be lifted 
at the followers’ approach. The leaders’ food cup (D, 
D’), identical to the followers’, was situated 13.75 in. 
from the followers’ on each arm. Just in front of the 
followers’ cup, and likewise in front of the leaders’ cup, 
there were affixed, perpendicular to the maze and on 
both sides, wooden slits into which a metal door could 
fall in such a way that the leader and follower rats were 
separated while eating, and the follower rat was pre- 
vented from retracing on the maze (E, E’; F, F’). 
These doors, like the lid covers of both follower and 
leader cups, were operated by a pulley system. 

The apparatus for the second phase of the experi- 
ment, testing generalization of imitative responses, 
was a wooden box (Fig. 2) 14 in. wide, 16.5 in. long, and 
8.5 in. tall, divided into four equal sections (A, B, C, 
D) by glass partitions longitudinally (E, E’), and lat- 
erally by two wooden partitions which could be lifted 
up by the experimenter (F, F’). The bottom of the box 
was an electric grid (G) of 28 wires, each .5 in. apart, 
running lengthwise from end to end of the box. Half 
of each grid was controlled by a separate switch, thus 
enabling the experimenter (£) to shock the animal on 
one side, without giving a similar shock should the 
animal jump to the other side of the grid. Separating 
and delineating the two sides was a thin wooden bar- 
rier (H, H’) about % in. wide and 2.75 in. tall over 
which the animals had to jump to reach the area of 
nonshock. Thus two animals could be put in two cham- 
bers beside each other and separated by glass on one 
half of the grid; and, when shocked, and the two wooden 
doors opened, both animals could jump over the 
barrier to the two separate and similar chambers on the 
other side of the grid. Then, after a stated interval of 
time, they could be shocked again and forced to jump 
back to the original side. The entire box rested on an 
elevated table, 24 in. wide and 20 in. long. On the table, 
at a position at the center of the grid floor and directly 
underneath it, was an electric buzzer which emitted a 
suitable sound and could be controlled by a switch. 
The ceilings of the compartments were of glass, so that 
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the animals could be put into either side by pulling out 
the respective sliding glass top and reinserting it for 
the experimental period. 

Procedure. Twenty female albino rats, 90 days old, 
were gentled. Each rat was kept ina separate cage with 
constant supply of water and was fed once a day to 
satiation with wet mash. After five days of such a rou- 
tine, each rat was tested on the maze for any initial 
preference for turning left or right. Two trials per day 
for four days were given to each rat. Six rats were 
selected as leader trainees, three left-turning and three 
right-turning. 

The six animals selected as leaders were kept on a 
24-hour feeding schedule, while the others were now 
allowed a nearly full whiskey glass of wet mash in their 
cages. The potential leaders were run three times 
a day at first, then five, and finally eight times per day. 
If a future left-turning leader turned correctly, the lid 
of the leader’s food cup was lifted and the animal was 
allowed to eat for 20 seconds, and then was returned to 
its cage. If the animal turned to the right, it received 
no food, and was removed from the maze. As soon as 
the animal arrived at the leader’s food cup, on either 
sid’. the gate behind him was closed to prevent re- 
tracing. They were always started in the same spot, a 
few inches from the base of the stem, facing away from 
the choice point, and their first response usually was 
to turn directly about and go down the path to the 
choice point. The rats were run seven days per week, 
at the same time each day until they had achieved 40 
successive errorless trials, so they were reliable leaders. 

Five more rats were gentled, and were habituated to 
an elevated runway on which they were fed. They were 
always accompanied by another rat during the habitua- 
tion. The imitation training procedure was next started. 
The hungry leader and follower were put on the T maze 
at the same time, the leader nearer the choice point 
than the follower. The gate separating the leader from 
the follower’s cup was kept slightly open, so that if and 
when the follower rat reached the food cup it might 
see and smell the leader. The leaders were allowed to 
eat until the followers had arrived at their food cup 
and had started eating; and later on, as the followers 
grew more proficient, both were allowed to eat for the 
same 20 scconds. The follower rats that turned in the 
same direction as the leader were rewarded with food 
and allowed in this initial phase to eat for about one 
to two minutes. This time limit was slowly reduced, 
over a period of a week, to 20 seconds. When the 
imitators reached the food cups, the second door was 
lowered to prevent retracing. If the rats turned in the 
wrong direction, they received no food, but they were 
allowed to wander along the maze until they came to 
the other side, whereupon, as soon as they reached the 
cup, the door was let down, and the food-cup cover 
pulled up. If the rats, in the very beginning, did not 
come to the choice point within two minutes after the 
leader had run to its food, the leader was brought back 
and the trial attempted again. If the imitator rat re- 
mained at the choice point for more than three minutes, 
which occasionally happened at first, it was likewise 
brought back and run again with a leader rat. 

The number of trials per day ranged from one, at 
the beginning, to as many as ten. They were given at 
the same time every day, seven days a week for eight 
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successive weeks. During the last few weeks, when 
imitation was up to 95 to 100 per cent, the rats were 
kept on a five-trial-per-day training regimen. The 
leaders, either left- or right-turning, were chosen each 
day in a carefully systematized manner so as to elimi- 
nate completely any chance that the follower rats 
could learn any given order of turning. Every possible 
combination of left- and right-turning leaders was used; 

When the imitators had reached a level of over 95 
per cent correct responses and were dependable, the 
third and crucial phase of the experiment was begun. 

Two new rats were selected for training as leaders in 
a new situation. The aim was to teach them shock avoid- 
ance to a one-second latency criterion. The rat was 
put in one of the sections of the gridbox, and, after 
two minutes, the buzzer was sounded and simul- 
taneously the wooden partition was lifted so as to allow 
the rat to jump over the barrier into the opposite 
chamber. If the rat did not jump within three seconds, 
it was shocked by a standardized electric current. If it 
jumped to the other side, it received no shock. If it 
remained on the barrier, the door was pushed upon it, 
forcing it to jump off to either side. The buzzer was 
stopped when the rat had jumped to the other side. 
After 60 seconds, the buzzer was started again and the 
shock applied three seconds later to the side where the 
rat was now situated; the buzzer was stopped when the 
rat, usually after considerable jumping around the grid 
for varying periods of time, reached the other side. As 
soon as the rat reached the other side, the door was 
lowered. Each of these two rats was given 15 trials per 
day, followed by another two-minute period in the box 
before being removed to its cage. As shock-avoidance 
learning progressed, the time between buzzer and shock 
was cut to two seconds, and finally, to 1.5 seconds. The 
rats were thus at a level of shock avoidance charac- 
terized by almost “immediate” jumping to the other 
side of the grid at the sound of the buzzer. 

At this stage, one of the five imitator rats, which 
had been fed to satiation, was put on the same side of 
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Fic. 3. LEARNING CURVE FOR THE ACQUISITION OF 
IMITATION BY FOLLOWERS IN THE T MAZE 


the grid as a shock-avoidance leader animal, separated 
from it by the glass partition. The imitator was given 
every opnortunity to see the shock-avoidance animal. 
There was a small space between the bottom of the 
glass partition and the grid, so that the two rats often 
sniffed at each other. After two minutes the buzzer 
was sounded, and three seconds later the shock was 
put on. The shock-avoidance animal jumped over 
within one second, and was visible to the imitator 
through the glass section. The buzzer and shock con- 
tinued until the imitator rat jumped to the other, 
“safe” side of the grid. After a 60-second interval, the 
same procedure began again. Each of the five T-maze 
imitator rats, and four T-maze leader rats,? were given 
10 trials per day, for 12 successive days. The time from 
the initial sounding of the buzzer to the moment when 
the follower or leader rat jumped completely over to 
the other side of the grid was recorded at each trial by 
a stop watch. The doors were lowered successively and 
immediately as the shock-avoidance and imitator or 
leader rats jumped over. Since the shock-avoidance 
leader animals often heard the buzzer for a consider- 
able period of time after they had jumped, there was a 
tendency after 10 or 11 trials toward a progressive 
lengthening of their latency period in jumping. This was 
counteracted by “refreshing” the shock-avoidance 
leader animals, before a leader was put in the box. The 
fact that there were two shock-avoidance leader animals 
also enabled E to switch leader an.mals when they were 
fatigued. The T-maze imitators and T-maze leaders 
were both run as shock-avoidance followers. The T- 
maze imitator rats were kept running on the T maze, 
five trials per day, during the 12-day period of shock- 
avoidance imitation training. 

At the conclusion of this period, at which time all 
animals were aveiding shock regularly from 9 to 10 
times out of 10 trials, seven control animals were run 
as shock-avoidance followers. The same procedure was 
followed with this group for a similar period of 12 
successive days. These rats had been handled very in- 
frequently, and had no previous T-maze experience. 

On the supposition that latency figures in an ex- 


* Two T-maze leaders were dropped from the experi- 
ment for reasons of poor health. 


tinction process would yield some pertinent data, ex- 
tinction was also started for all shock-avoidance fol- 
lower rats. The procedure was the same as before, 
only there was no shock at all. The buzzer would start 

i continue until the rat jumped to the other side. 

..e latency was recorded each time. The same 10 
trials per day were given. The shock-avoidance leader 
animals were given “refresher” shock periods occasion- 
ally to ensure their continued immediate jumping. 
Extinction of shock-avoidance learning is always ex- 
tremely difficult and requires many weeks; since in- 
spection of the data showed no difference between 
leader-follower latency during the period, and since 
extinction itself would have required many more 
weeks of experimentation, the procedure was ter- 
minated after eight days. 

In summary, then, five rats were trained to imitate 
leader rats on an elevated T maze. Then, after achiev- 
ing a high degree of proficiency in imitation, the imi- 
tators (followers) were transferred to a new situation in 
which they were trained in shock avoidance. In the sec- 
ond situation the imitators were paired with new leader 
rats who had already been trained to avoid shock by 
responding to a buzzer in less than 1.5 seconds. The new 
leader rats were visible to the follower rats, and if the 
follower rats had imitated them in the new situation, 
the followers would have been able to avoid shock at 
the outset. As controls for experimental handling and 
iur the effects of being run with another rat, two other 
groups were trained in the shock-avoidance situation 
in the same manner as were the T-maze followers. One 
group consisted of the T-maze leaders, the other was 
composed of experimentally naive rats. 


RESULTS 


T-maze imitation. It is interesting to note 
that the followers started out with a marked 
nonimitative bias. During the first 20 imita- 
tion training trials, the followers imitated the 
leaders on only 40 per cent of the trials. The 
course of acquisition of imitation in the T 
maze is plotted in Fig. 3. The final level of 
imitative proficiency was approximately 97 
per cent. Our rats acquired the habit more 
slowly than did those of Miller and Dollard. 
When their rats had received 84 trials, they 
were approximately 90 per cent proficient; 
our rats were only about 80 per cent proficient 
at this stage of training. Our rats were given 
about four times as many training trials as 
those of Miller and Dollard, and they achieved 
a higher steady level of imitative excellence. 
It is interesting to note that the leader rats, 
who were trained in the same maze but did 
not have to learn to imitate, acquired a stable 
position response (100 per cent responses to 
the reinforced side) in approximately 50 
trials. Apparently it is easier for rats to learn 
an absolute discriminative response than an 
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T-Maze Imitators 


T-Maze Leapers (CONTROLS) | 
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TRIALS TO First 
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TRIALS | 
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15 
15 
9 
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15 





11.2 


Mean: 


imitative discrimination. The latter is a 
conditional discrimination rather than an 
absolute one, and it is therefore more difficult. 
The establishment of imitation confirms 
Miller and Dollard’s findings. 

Shock-avoidance imitation. Table 1 reveals 
clearly that cross-drive, cross-situation gen- 
eralization of imitation did not occur to a 
significant extent. In trials to achieve the first 
avoidance response, the T-maze imitators 
did not significantly benefit from their prior 
imitation training. The same is true when we 
examine the number of trials required to reach 
a criterion of 10 avoidance responses in 10 
trials. An analysis of latency of response to the 
buzzer was made, and there was no significant 
difference between the T-maze imitators and 
the two control groups. 

T-maze imitation on the days of shock- 
avoidance training. It will be remembered that 
the shock-avoidance training was introduced 
after the T-maze imitators or followers had 
reached a stable and reliable level of imitative 
performance. The T-maze training was con- 
tinued during the days when shock-avoidance 
training was taking place. It is noteworthy 
that the level of imitation on the T maze 
did mot change during the 12 days of shock- 
avoidance training. Had there been any 
generalization of a tendency to imitate, one 
might have expected that in the initial “escape” 
phase of avoidance training, when any gen- 
eralized tendency to imitate would have been 
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TRIALS 
110 #20 15 37 
70 #21 3 103 
53 #22 12 83 
51 #23 5 50 
#24 =| 21 120 
109 

10 120 





associated with shock on every escape trial, 
there might have been a subsequent decrease 
in the levei of imitation in the T-maze situa- 
tion. This was not the case. 

Extinction of shock-avoidance responses. 
The latencies of response to the buzzer during 
the extinction trials revealed no difference 
between the three groups of rats. There was 
no change in the level of imitation on the 
T maze during the eight days of extinction 
trials in the shock-avoidance situation. 


DISCUSSION 


With regard to the demonstration of a 
relatively autonomous, acquired tendency to 
imitate, the results in this experiment were 
clearly negative. There was no transfer across 
very different drives and situations, keeping 
the characteristics of the leaders constant. 
This experiment suggests that a systematic 
variation of drives, situations, and attributes 
of leaders is now required in order to find 
out the conditions under which imitative 
tendencies generalize most easily, least easily, 
or never in white rats. Such a systematic 
study would probably reveal some significant 
dimensions of variation that we are now over- 
looking. 

The failure to obtain generalization of 
imitation in this experiment can be attributed 
to many different hypothetical events. In 
the first place, it could be argued that the 
imitator rats in the shock-avoidance situation 
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did not see, hear, or smell the activity of the 
leader. This is unlikely, since the small opening 
under the glass panel facilitated contact be- 
tween follower and leader; then, too, the ex- 
perimenters on several occasions noticed the 
follower rat quickly orienting in the direction 
of the leader when the latter was in the process 
of jumping to the safe compartment. In other 
words, the followers seemed to “pay attention 
to” the leaders in the shock-avoidance situa- 
tion. 

It is interesting to analyze the possible 
important factors which probably enter into 
the generalization of imitation, in order to 
account for our negative results in theoretical 
terms. The leader rats in the T-maze imitation 
situation most likely acquire secondary rein- 
forcing properties for the followers. But, it is 
also possible to conceive of the leaders as 
being stimuli which have acquired drive 


properties. It is possible that in the shock- 
avoidance situation the fear drive is incom- 
patible with drives like hunger or appetite, 
and since the imitative behavior of the fol- 
lowers has been established in the presence of 
hunger and food, a sharply contrasting situa- 
tion is present. In terms of response tendencies, 


it might be argued that the fear engendered 
in the shock-avoidance situation tends to 
elicit reactions in the followers which are 
incompatible with following the leader. 
Freezing and crouching were sometimes 
observed in the followers. 

Then, too, the order of presentation of situa- 
tions may contribute to the outcome of this 
experiment. Consider the hypothetical case 
‘f establishing a tendency to imitate on the 
basis of shock avoidance and then testing for 
transfer of this training to a T-maze situation 
wth hunger drive present and with a food 
incentive. In such a situation the followers 
would quickly learn that when they were near 
the leaders they were safe, and they might 
exhibit fear reactions when the leaders were 
at some distance. Thus, in the T maze, fol- 
lowers with such training might very well 
imitate the leaders, but this would be con- 
trolled largely by the presence of the fear drive. 
Even though the experimenter had ostensibly 
set up a hunger situation, the fear drive might 
be elicited when the leader rat in the new 
T-maze situation increased its distance from 
the follower. It is clear that the basically 


different attributes of hunger and fear would 
enter in to determine the results of such an 
experiment. Such an analysis predicts a high 
level of generalization of imitation when the 
initial imitation training is accomplished on 
the basis of fear. When the sequence used is 
like the one in our experiment, it is possible 
that imitation is impossible to detect and 
measure; competing reactions, based on fear, 
make it impossible. 

It would seem that the problem of generali- 
zation of imitation is identical with the 
traditional problem of transfer of any training, 
just as it is also identical with the problem of 
functional autonomy of motives. Owing to 
the initial training procedure there will be a 
social stimulus (the leader), and this stimulus 
will come to control certain instrumental acts 
due to the effects of reward. This stimulus 
may also tend to acquire rewarding or driving 
properties of its own; but it must be admitted 
that these aspects of learning have been too 
poorly worked out as yet to enable us to pre- 
dict very well. In the training situation some 
sort of motivation stale wil be present which 
may be conceived to have stimulus properties 
in addition to the features of the experimental 
envirement. When the test for generalization 
of imitation is introduced (the test for transfer 
of imitation training), some aspects of the 
origina! situation are changed in a controlled 
fashion. 

If the attributes of the /eader are changed 
in a situation such as that described by Miller 
and Dollard (4), then we obtain very good 
transfer. But one might guess tat if tl 
original imitation training had been accom- 
plished on the basis of fear, generalization 
might have been greater. The followers might 
strive to stay near any object bearing resem- 
blance to the one which had been associated 
with safety in the initial training. When the 
drive is changed in the transfer test, the out- 
come should depend on the response hierarchy 
which innately exists in the presence of the 
new drive. If the drive tends to elicit responses 
which are compatible with the old imitative 
responses, transfer should be good; but if the 
responses elicited by the drive in the new 
situation are incompatible with the old imita- 
tive responses, then transfer should not be 
detectable. In general, when incompatability 
exists there will be a tendency in favor of the 
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responses controlled by the stronger or more 
prepotent drive. This might account for the 
negative results of our experiment, since the 
tear reactions in the transfer situation might 
have interfered with a learned tendency to 
imitate in the presence of a leader. When the 
features of the experimental environment are 
changed, the follower will have problems of 
orientation, but if the leader is the same and 
the drive is the same, transfer should be good 
if the new environmental features allow the 
old imitative responses to occur. This was not 
the case in Miller and Dollard’s experiment, 
where transfer across situations involved 
jumping responses in contrast to the running 
and walking responses which were required 
in the initial training situation. In our experi- 
ment the new situation also required a response 
pattern change, and therefore probably 
hindered good generalization of imitation. 
SUMMARY 

Albino rats were trained to imitate leaders 
in a T-maze situation, and training was con- 
tinued until the followers were 97 per cent 
imitative. They were trained hungry, with 
food incentive. Then they were transferred 
to a shock-avoidance training situation, where 
imitation of leader rats was not only possible 
but also would have been a means to shock 
avoicance. However, the T-maze imitator 
rats did not show a course of acquisition of 
shock-avoidance responses which differed 


significantly from that of controls who had 
not had prior imitator training. The results 
are discussed as an example of transfer of 
training in which the following factors play 
a significant role: social stimulus pattern, 
drive, environmental features, drive-related 
response hierarchies, and instrumental re- 
sponses required by environmental features. 
The experiment served to highlight the diffi- 
cuities in a practical test for the existence of 
any postulated functionally autonomous, ac- 
quired behavioral tendency. 
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A TEST OF PIAGET’S THEORIES OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT: 


DUNCAN MacRAE, Jr. 
Department of Sociology and Social Institutions, University of California, Berkeley 


HE theories of children’s moral develop- 

ment put forward by Piaget in The 

Moral Judgment of the Child (8) occupy 
an important place in the literature dealing 
with socialization. The idea that a child’s 
morality changes as he grows older, from 
strict and specific moral rules deriving force 
from parental authority to more _ general 
principles supported by groups of equals, has 
gained wide acceptance. The data that Piaget 
advanced, showing systematic differences with 
age in interview responses, appeared to support 
this idea. Lerner (4) showed that the same 
differences among age groups existed in the 
United States. He also studied the relation 
between social status and moral judgment, 
and connected the child’s developing morality 
with an increase in ability to see social situa- 
tions from the viewpoints of others (5). Both 
Piaget’s theories and Lerner’s may be sub- 
jected to additional tests. 

We shall treat two main hypotheses involved 
in Piaget’s and Lerner’s work: (a) that the 
questions used involve a single underlying 
dimension or entity other than the child’s 
age; (6) that this dimension of moral judgment 
is associated with the type of authority rela- 
tions to which a child is subjected. 


PROCEDURE 


Data on children’s moral judgment were gathered 
by means of questions similar to those of Piaget and 
Lerner. Each child was also asked questions intended 
to reveal his authority relations with his parents and 
his relations with his peers. 

The sample consisted of 244 boys aged 5 to 14. 
Contacts were made in camps, schools, and play- 
grounds in three Eastern states during the summer of 


! This paper is based on work done in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University. A short version 
was read at the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association at State College, Pa., September, 1950. 
Detailed information as to questions used and data 
obtained may be found in the original thesis (6). 

For a copy of the questionnaire used, order Document 
3915 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm 
or $1.25 for photoprints. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 


1949. A questionnaire form was used as both an 
interview schedule for younger children and a written 
questionnaire for those who could fill it out. About 
half an hour was devoted to moral-judgment questions 
and half an hour to questions about the child’s family 
activities and peer-group relations. The moral-judgment 
questions were stories like the following: 

4. Here are stories of what two boys did. Which do 
you think was worse? 

A. Tom thought it would be fun to play with his 
father’s inkwell while he was out. First he played with 
the pen, and then he made a little blot on the table- 
cloth. 

B. Joe noticed his father’s inkwell was empty. One 
day when his father was away, he thought of filling the 
inkwell to help his father, so that his father would find 
it full when he came home. But while he was opening 
the ink bottle he made a big blot on the tablecloth. 

Which of the two things that the boys did do you 
think was worse? 

) ___ The first (A) 

2 ___. The second (B) 

Why? 

Most of these questions were taken from Piaget (8) 
or Lerner (5), with minor changes. Another set of 
questions, added by the writer, will be discussed later. 


Hyporuesis I: UNIDIMENSIONALITY 


Within our sample the variation of answers 
with age was in the same direction as found 
by Piaget and Lerner and was in general accord 
with the comparable data they cited (8, pp. 
251, 277; 5, pp. 255, 259, 265). This indicates 
that the phenomena under observation are 
relatively stable. For each question the 
answer given by older boys (the “mature” 
answer) was considered positive for scoring 
purposes. If the answer to each question 
varies systematically with the child’s age, 
however, the answers to any pair of questions 
can be expected to show association due to 
this fact alone. We proceed, therefore, to 
control age statisticaily and examine the 
associations that remain. 

The technique used is to compute the joint 
positive frequency that would have obtained 
for each pair of questions had there been no 

2 The page references corresponding to the questions 
to be discussed, numbered by order in our questionnaire, 
are as follows (reference 8): question 2, pp. 145-146, 
IV; 4, p. 118, IJ; 16, p. 118, III; 18, p. 276, IV; 20, 
p. 201, III; 12, p. 201, If; 22, p. 251, III; 13, p. 251 
(modified). Those in reference (5) are: questions 5 and 
15, p. 259; 21, v. 262; 8, pp. 251-252. 
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association between them within each two- 
year age interval. This is compared with the 
observed joint frequency and the significance 
of the difference tested. The “expected” joint 
positive frequency is given by 

5 

nj = > Ni Pri Pej 

where ,;; = expected number of boys in sample 
who gave “mature” answers to both question 
t and question 7; m = number of boys in k*® 
age group (e.g., m = 14 if there are 14 boys 
in the first age group, aged 5-6); fri = pro- 
portion of boys in k age group giving “‘ma- 
ture” answers to question 7; ~.; = proportion 
of boys in k® age group giving “mature” 
answers to question 7. 

The “expected” and observed frequencies 
may be compared by means of a / test. The 
variance of their difference is the sum of the 
variances of the differences within the five 
age groups. This sum can be approximated 
conservatively by the expression 


oi = Npagibsdi, 


where N = total number of cases in entire 
sample; p; = fraction of “mature’’ answers 
to question i in entire sample; p; = fraction 
of “mature” answers to question 7 iu entire 
sample; gi = 1 — pi; qj = 1 — pj. 


The results of this test of significance are 
shown in Table 1. From this table there appears 
to be no general factor underlying all the 
questions. Rather, there appear to be several 
subclusters, each representing a separate 
aspect of moral development. We conclude, 
therefore, that these data do not support 
Piaget’s and Lerner’s implicit assumption that 
there is a factor other than age common to 
all these questions. 


CLUSTERS OF MOoRAL-JUDGMENT QUESTIONS 


The subclusters of questions appearing in 
Table i may be interpreted as follows: 

Quesiions 2,4, 16, 18. The first three of these 
questions concern the evaluation of acts in 
terms of either the actor’s intentions or the 
actual consequences of the act. The fourth is 
concerned with the rightness of parental com- 
mands that treat children unequally. A pos- 
sible common factor is aggression or dis- 
obedience by children against adults. 

Questions 20, 12, 22, 13. The first two of 
these questions concern the attitude that 
strict punishment is “right.” The last two 
concern the expectation of “immanent jus- 
tice”’—‘‘the existence of automatic punish- 
ments which emanate from things themselves” 
(8, p. 250). 

Questions 5, 15, 21. These questions were 


TABLE 1 
ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN PIAGET-TYPE AND LERNER-TYPE MORAL-JUDGMENT QUESTIONS, WITH AGE 


CONTROLLED* 


SOURCE OF 
QUESTIONS 
AND NAME OF 
CLUSTER 


QUESTION nee 
NuMBERT 


Piaget 
Intentions- 
Consequences 


Piaget 
Punishment 


Lerner 
Perspective 


x 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL OF ASSOCIATION 


QUESTION NUMBER 


18 20 12 22 13 


01+ 
.05+ .02+ 
x 10+ .01+ 
.10+- 01+ 
x : x 014+ 
x x .02+ .02+ 
x x x x x 


* Significance levels are indicated as follows: x indicates p > .20; .20, .20 = p > .10; .10,.10 2 p > .05; 05, 0S = p > .02; .02, 02 > 
> 01;.01, p < .01. Signs following significance levels indicate whether a “‘mature’’ answer to one question is associated positively (+) or 


negatively (—) with a “‘mature” answer to the other. 
t See footnote 2 in text. 
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used by Lerner in his study of perspective (5). 
The chief factor common to all three may, 
however, be the likelihood of saying, “I 
don’t know,” when limited information is 
given. 

A fourth cluster of questions, to be discussed 
below, is: 

Questions 3, 7, 10, 14. These questions 
are concerned with violation of norms such 
as those regarding lying or stealing, when they 
conflict with other influences such as that of 
friendship. 

Because of the separateness of these clusters, 
it seems hardly useful to construct an index 
from the whole set of questions, such as 
Lerner’s “moral realism index” (4, ch. X). 
Rather, we shall construct separate indices 
for the four clusters and use these in further 
analysis. The resulting indices will be called, 
respectively, (a) Intentions-consequences, (5) 
Punishment, (c) Perspective, and (d) Violation 
of norms. The intercorrelations of these indices, 
their correlations with age of child, and their 
partial intercorrelations with age controlled, 
are shown in Table 2. 


Hypotuesis II: PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


Piaget and Lerner asserted that the changes 
with age in answers to their questions reflected 
a change from relations of authority to rela- 
tions of equality. We can test this assertion 
for each of the four indices if we have adequate 
measures of the child’s relations with parents 
and peers. Questions on these topics were 
included in the questionnaire. 

Of six intended measures of various aspects 
of boys’ authority relations with parents and 
peers, only two showed both internal con- 
sistency and significant association with some 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF MORAL-JUDGMENT INDICES WITH 
Each OTHER ¢ND WITH AGE 
(Partial correlations appear above the diagonal, total 
correlations below.) 


Per- 


Vio. 


Punisa NorMs 


Morat-Jvocment Inpex 


INT.- 
Cons SPEC 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 
Intentions-consequences +.09 +.10 —.02 
Punishment 26 +.09 —.09 
Perspective 35 +.26 —.01 
Violation of norms 18 +.04 +.18 


Tota CorReLations 


moral-judgment index. This negative finding 
is of interest, but may reflect on the measures 
of authority rather than on the Piaget-Lerner 
hypothesis. Therefore we shall discuss only 
those measures of “authority” that showed 
significant association with moral-judgment 
indices. These were: 

1. Extent of parental discipline and control. 
This index was intended to measure the current 
extent of control by parents over the boy’s 
activities. To the extent that such control is 
effective, this may be considered a measure of 
the degree of ‘“‘authority.”” The seven questions 
composing this index had to do with control 
over the boy’s homework for school, hour of 
coming in at night, bedtime, chores, associates, 
etc. 

2. Internalization of parental requirements. 
In distinction to current controls, this index 
was intended as a measure of the cumulative 
effect of past parental controls. In a sense it is 
another measure of the child’s superego, in 
terms of his reports of his own behavior in 
situations involving parental controls. The 
five questions composing this index had to do 
with such matters as whether the boy willingly 
came to supper on time, did household chores, 
and avoided playmates disapproved by his 
parents. 

The correlation between these two indices 
was +.07. This low degree of association is not 
inconsistent with the relation between two 
similar variables in the Fels Parent Behavior 
Scales, “‘restrictiveness of regulations” and 
“effectiveness of policy of regulations and 
enforcement” (9). 

To conform with Piaget’s notion of “au- 
thority,” these indices should show a steady 
decrease of authority as the child’s age in- 
creases. They do not, as their correlations with 
age are +.04 and —.08 respectively; some of 
the questions that compose the indices show 
an increase of “authority” with age, while 
others show a decrease. 

Our measures of authority showed no 
significant association with any of the Piaget- 
Lerner indices discussed so far, but they did 
show such association with another index of 
moral judgment. The “violation of norms” 
index showed associations significant at the 5 
per cent level with both the “extent of dis- 
cipline” index (rf = —.13) and the “inter- 
nalization” index (r = —.16). These associa- 
tions are in the expected direction; boys subject 
to greater authority tend to approve of acts 
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that violate the norms in question less than 
do other boys. 

Consideration of another aspect of Piaget’s 
theories led to the introduction of the questions 
in this index. There may be a change in chil- 
dren’s morality with age, connected with 
changes in social relationships, yet not reflected 
in the first three indices. We might expect 
specific parentally-taught norms to be held 
less rigidly when there is less likelihood of 
effective sanctions by the parents. 

These additional questions involved the 
willingness to violate in certain situations such 
moral prescriptions as those favoring respect 
for property, obedience to teachers, and 
veracity, when they conflict with obligations 
of friendship, group membership, or personal 
need. One example is the following: 


3. Bill was watching some boys that he knew playing 
ball in the street. One of them threw a ball at the wall 
on the other side of the street, and it broke a window. 
The boys all ran away. The man whose window was 
broken came running out and looked around. “If I 
find out who did that,” he said, “I’ll turn him over to 
the police.” He asked Bill if he knew the boy. 

What do you think Bill said? 

1 ____ Bill told him the boy’s name 

2 ___ Bill said he didn’t know the boy’s name 

Why? 


Questions similar to this group were also used 
by Piaget (8, pp. 286-289). 

A loose cluster of four questions appeared 
among this group. The “violation of norms” 
index, based on them, is relatively independent 
of the previous three (Table 2). Since this 
index is also the only one of the four that shows 
significant associations with indices of au- 
thority, we conclude that it comes closer to 
measuring an aspect of moral judgment con- 
nected with parental authority than do the 
first three Piaget-Lerner indices. 


DISCUSSION 


The “violation of norms” index seems to fit 
our second Piaget hypothesis better than do 
the other indices derived more directly from 
Piaget and Lerner. This difference may 
perhaps be explained by postulating two 
distinct processes of moral development: 
“cognitive” moral development, involving 
the learning of what behavior patterns are 
approved and disapproved, and “emotional” 
moral development, including the association 
of anxiety with one’s own deviance and moral 
indignation with that of others. Perhaps the 
Piaget-Lerner questions in the first three 


indices are concerned relatively more with 
cognitive moral development and the “‘viola- 
tion of norms” questions more with emotional 
moral development. 

The importance of cognitive factors in moral 
development has been amply demonstrated, 
at least as far as the relation of moral judg- 
ment to intelligence test scores is concerned. 
Piaget presented data illustrating such a rela- 
tion as regards “immanent justice” (8, pp. 
251-252), though he did not seem to dis- 
tinguish the two aspects of moral development 
sharply. Others have found similar relations 
in tests of both norma! ai mentally retarded 
children. A small sample of gifted boys con- 
tacted in the present study also tended to 
give more mature answers than did a com- 
parison group, matched on age and social 
status, though they tended to give less mature 
answers to the “violation of norms” questions. 

The distinction between ‘cognitive’ and 
“emotional” aspects of moral development is 
supported by some findings of the Character 
Education Inquiry (CEI) which agree with 
those of the present study in distinguishing 
different types of moral-judgment indices. Two 
of the CEI “moral knowledge”’ tests, ‘‘cause- 
effect” and “provocations” (3, pp. 38, 50), re- 
semble our “immanent justice” questions and 
our “violation of norms” index, respectively. 
They also resemble our indices in relation to 
age and intelligence. The correlation of the 
“provocations” test with intelligence is 
opposite in sign to its correlation with age 
(3, p. 111); hence, on this test the more in- 
telligent children tend to give less “mature” 
answers, as they do on our “violation of 
norms” index. The “provocations” test also 
correlates more closely than does the “‘cause- 
effect” test with behavioral tests of “honesty” 
(3, p. 156), but distinctly less closely with 
tests of intelligence and vocabulary (3, pp. 
111, 392). Thus it seems that the “provoca- 
tions” test shows closer relation to behavioral 
moral development, and less to cognitive 
development, than does the “cause-effect” 
test. 

The distinction between cognitive and 
emotional aspects may also help to clarify 
the relation of moral judgment to social status. 
Lerner (4) reported that higher status children 
gave more “mature” answers to Piaget-type 
questions than did lower status children, even 
after control on age and intelligence. Data 
from the present study and another (2) con 
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firm this finding. A rating of father’s occupa- 
uonal status, based on a national survey (7), 
correlates +.15 with the “intentions-conse- 
quences” index and +.23 with the “punish- 
ment” index, both significant at the .05 level. 
The “violation of norms” index, however, 
shows a reversal of sign in this association. 

The differences in moral judgment with 
status observed by Lerner, together with a 
more authoritarian view of parents by lower 
status children, were taken by him to confirra 
Piaget’s hypothesis concerning parental au- 
thority. Such an interpretation leads to a 
paradox, however. A study by Davis and 
Havighurst (1) pictures lower status white 
parents as more permissive in early training 
than higher status parents. If this finding 
holds throughout the United States, and if 
answers to the Piaget questions reflect the 
strictness or permissiveness of early discipline, 
we should expect lower status children to show 
more rather than less “‘maturity” on the Piaget 
questions. 

This paradox can be resolved by reinterpret- 
ing Lerner’s findings. The difference in moral 
judgment between status groups that he ob- 
served may be due more to differences in the 
cognitive indoctrination process than to 
differences in authority. The apparently greater 
degree of parental authority that he observed 
in lower status families may correspond more 
to overt punitiveness than to effective inculca- 
tion of norms. Such a parent-child relation may 
be more frequent in immigrant families, repre- 
serted heavily in Lerner’s lower status sample, 
than in higher status families. In short, it may 
be that the higher status child matures more 
rapidly in his cognitive moral development, 
while the lower status child matures more 
rapidly emotionally, in the sense of emancipa- 
tion from his parents. 

This interpretation is, of course, limited in 
applicability. The phenomena studied seem 
at least to be common to Western Europe and 
*he Eastern United States. They will not 
necessarily appear in primitive societies, as 
Thompson (10) has shown, but common 
learning processes may underlie moral de- 
velopment in diverse societies 


SUMMARY 


A study of the moral judgment of 244 boys 
aged 5 to 14 was conducted to test two major 


hypotheses of Piaget and Lerner. Neither 
hypothesis was confirmed. 

1. Morai-judgment questions used by Piaget 
and Lerner revealed on cluster analysis not a 
single factor but three relatively independent 
clusters, when age of child was controlled 
statistically. 

2. Indices based on these clusters showed no 
significant association with measures of 
parental authority constructed in this study. 

3. Two of these same measures of parental 
authority did, however, show significant 
associations with another moral-judgment 
index, relating to violation of norms regarding 
lying and stealing. 

4. It is hypothesized that the Piaget-Lerner 
questions are more concerned with boys’ 
cognitive moral development, while the ques- 
tions relating to violation of norms are more 
closely related to their emotional moral de- 
velopment, and hence to parental authority. 

5. Lerner’s findings with regard to moral 
judgment and social status are confirmed, but 


another explanation is suggested. 
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HE fresh attention which social psy- 

chology has focused upon small group 

behavior (4, 12) is reflected in current 
research on military leadership. Stouffer (13) 
and others (3, 6, 8, 10) have discussed the 
military significance of primary groups, and 
have indicated the need for research on leader- 
ship within such face-to-face groups. The 11 
members of the B-29 crew constitute a group 
of this kind. The crew, however, is part of a 
larger hierarchical organization in which the 
airplane commander is responsible to squadron 
and wing superiors who evaluate his combat 
performance and that of his crew. The present 
study is an analysis of the relationship between 
the crew’s perception of the leadership be- 
havior of the airplane commander and (a) 
ratings of his combat performance made by 
his superiors, and (5) an index of his crew’s 
satisfaction with him as a commander. Thus, 
the analysis involves a comparison between 
the crew’s description of the commander’s 
behavior and two independent evaluations 
of the effectiveness of that behavior: one by 
his superiors and the other by his crew. 

In ordinary parlance, the concept of leader- 
ship is used in an evaluative sense. To say 
that a man displays leadership implies that 
this is “good” or “effective” leadership. The 
evaluation of leadership, however, is only one 
aspect of the problem. A more primary task 
is to describe the behavior of the leader in 
terms of psychologically meaningful dimen- 
sions. If a description of the leader with respec‘ 
to specific dimensions of behavior and an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of that behavior 


1This study was sponsored jointly by the Human 
Resources Research Laboratories, Department of the 
Air Force, and The Ohio State Leadership Studies. It 
is one of a series of Studies in Aircrew Composition 
©: pervieed by Dr. John K. Hemphill. The author is 
ind 1 to Dr. Hemphill for his many valuable sug- 
gestions, and to Mrs. Janet W. Bieri for her assistance 
in analyzing the data. The full data upon which this 
partial report is based are reported elsewhere (5). The 
opinions expressed are those of the author and should 
not be regarded as having the endorsement of the 
Department of the Air Force 


can be obtained independently, then it be- 
comes possible to ascertain how much each 
dimension contributes to favorable evaluation. 
Furthermore, one also may determine whether 
this contribution changes when the source of 
evaluation is changed. 

Evaluations of leadership may be obtained 
readily enough by means of various rating 
schedules. On the other hand, the measure- 
ment of a group’s description of its leader’s 
behavior is a less commonly used procedure. 
Hemphill and Coons (7) have devised a 
technique for this purpose, a Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire. This instrument 
was used originally with nonmilitary groups. 
Later, two forms of the questionnaire (130 
and 80 items respectively) were designed 
specifically for the aircrew situation (5). 
Both questionnaires are in multiple-choice 
format, and the frequency with which the 
leader engages in the behavior described is 
indicated by marking, for each item, a state- 
ment containing one of five adverbs: always, 
often, occasionally, seldom, or never. The 
following items are illustrative: 


1. He tries out his new ideas on the crew. 

2. He rules with an iron hand. 

3. He gets crew approval on important matters 
before going ahead. 

4. He does personal favors for crew members. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to develop empirical keys for the Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire, a factor analysis? 
was made of the responses obtained from a sample of 
300 questionnaires. The procedure was based upon an 
extension of an iterative factor analysis technique (14, 
15). Although seven factors were extracted, after the 
completion of rotation it was found that the last three 
accounted for only approximately 6 per cent of the 
variance common to the seven. Because no meaningful 
interpretation could be made of these relatively un- 
represented factors, nothing more was done with them. 
The four remaining factors have been designated as: 
Consideration, Initiating Structure-in-Interaction, Pre 





* Dr. B. James Winer, University of North Carolina, 
made this factor analysis and constructed the dimension 
keys. 
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duction Emphasis,’ and Socia] Awareness. The first two 
of these account for approximately 50 and 34 per cent 
respectively of the common variance. These factors, 
Consideration and the Initiating Structure-in-Inter- 
action, are the only two pertinent to the present study. 
Other investigators have noted the relevance of these 
two aspects of leadership. Freud (2), for example, has 
discussed the importance of consideration and libidinal 
ties in the relationship between the leader and the 
group. Similarly, Homans’ concept of the leader “‘origi- 
nating interaction” (9, ch. 16) corresponds essentially 
to what is referred to here as Initiating Structure-in- 
Interaction. Furthermore, these two dimensions of 
leader behavior are analogous to constructs which have 
been developed in the field of personality theory: for 
example, to Rank’s (11) principles of love and force and 
to Bronfenbrenner’s (1) dimensions of support and 
structure. 

High positive loadings on the Consideration factor 
are associated with behavior indicative of friendship, 
mutual trust, respect, and a certain warmth in the rela- 
tionship between the airplane commander and his 
crew. High negative loadings appear on items which 
suggest that the commander is authoritarian and im- 
personal in his relations with members of the crew. 
Consideration thus refers to the extent to which the 
airplane commander, while carrying out his leadership 
functions, is considerate of the men in his crew. 

High positive loadings on the Initiating Structure 
factor occur on items which imply that the airplane 
commander organizes and defines the relationship 
between himself and the members of his crew. He tends 
to define the role which he expects each member of the 
crew to assume, and endeavors to establish well- 
defined patterns of organization, channels of communi- 
cation, and ways of getting jobs done. This factor 
probably represents a basic and unique function of 
leadership. It is possible that other factors, including 
Consideration, primarily represent facilitating means 
for accomplishing this end. 

On the basis of the factor analysis, keys were con- 
structed for these two dimensions of leadership be- 
havior. The Consideration key of 28 items‘ has an 
estimated reliability (corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula) of .94. The corresponding estimate 
for the 29-item Initiating Structure key is .76. 


* Production Emphasis refers to a manner of moti- 
vating the crew to greater activity by emphasizing the 
mission or job to be done. Social Awareness (Sensi- 
tivity) appears to measure the airplane commander’s 
sensitivity to and awareness of social interrelationships 
and pressures existing both inside and outside the 
crew. It may represent activities on the part of the air- 
plane commander which often have been referred to as 
“sizing up the situation.”’ This factor does not indicate 
the extent to which: the airplane commander acts in 
accord with these insights, but merely indicates his 
awareness of social pressures originating from either 
within or outside the crew. There appears to be a dis- 
tinction between being aware of these social pressures 
and taking appropriate action with respect to them. 

*In the 80-item form of the questionnaire, there are 
only 15 items on each of the keys. The estimated 
reliabilities are .93 and .86 respectively. 


The 130-item form of the Leader Behavior De- 
scription Questionnaire was administered to 353 mem- 
bers of 52 B-29 crews who attended the Combat Crew 
Training School at MacDill Air Force Base during the 
autumn of 1950. In order to determine whether the 
crew members agreed on how they described their 
leaders on the Consideration and the Initiating Struc- 
ture dimensions, an analysis was made of the dimension 
score variance associated with the airplane commander 
who was described. Specifically, the between-crew and 
within-crew variances were compared for each dimen- 
sion separately. The F ratio, in the case of both dimen- 
sions, was significant at the .01 level. The correspond- 
ing unbiased correlation ratios are .54 and .36, thus 
indicating a tendency for the crew members to agree in 
their perception of their commander’s leadership 
behavior. Accordingly, crew mean Consideration and 
crew mean Initiating Structure scores were used as 
indices for describing the leader’s behavior on these 
dimensions. For 52 crews, the correlation between these 
ascribed Consideration and Initiating Structure scores 
is .45, which is significant at the .01 level. 

During the summer of 1951, data from three sources 
were collected in Japan on 33 of the 52 airplane com- 
manders who had been described by their crews at 
MacDill Air Force Base. First, 29 of the 33 commanders 
were described again on the Leader Behavior De- 
scription Questionnaire (80-item form). Second, the 
squadron and wing superiors rated all 33 commanders 
with respect to seven criteria of combat performance. 
The rating for each criterion was made on a nine-point 
scale. The commanders were evaluated by from one 
to four raters, with 73 per cent of the ratings secured 
from more than a single rater. Third, the members of 
27 crews answered the question, “If you could make up 
a crew from among the crew members in your squad- 
ron, whom would you choose for each crew position?” 
The ratio between the number of votes the incumbent 
commander received and the number of votes cast 
was used as an index of the crew’s satisfaction with his 
leadership. Accordingly, the data consist of two de- 
scriptions of the leader’s behavior—one in training and 
one in combat—and two evaluations of his combat 
performance, one by his superiors and the other by 
his crew. The superie::’ ratings and the Satisfaction 
Index then were correlated with the Consideration and 
the Initiating Structure scores ascribed to these com- 
manders by their crews, both in this country and in the 
Far Ea:tern Air Force. In each case, partial as well as 
zero-order correlations were computed, that is, for the 
Consideration scores with the Initiating Structure 
scores partialled out, and for the Initiating Structure 
scores with the Consideration scores partialled out (see 
Table 1). 

RESULTS 

In both the training and the combat situa- 
tion, there is a trend toward negative correla- 
tions between the superiors’ ratings and the 
Consideration scores, and positive correla- 
tions between these ratings and the Initiating 
Structure scores. The partial correlations 
accentuate this trend, which is more marked 
in the combat situation than in the training 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE AIRPLANE COMMANDER’S CONSIDERATION AND INITIATING STRUCTURE SCORES AND 


(A) Superiors’ RaTinGs oF His ComBAT PERFORMANCE, AND (B) CRrEw’s SATISFACTION INDEX 


In TRAINING (N = 33) 


INITIAT- 
ING 


SuPERIORS’ RATINGS OF 
CoMBAT PERFORMANCE ConsIb- 
ERATION 
TURE 
(1) (2) (3) 
A. Technical competence on arrival ; oan 
overseas 
B. Technical competence at present 
time 
C. Effectiveness of working with 
crew members 
. Conformity to SOP 
>. Performance under stress 
*. Attitude and motivation to be ef- 
fective 
3. Over-all effectiveness as a combat 
crew member 


Crew’s Satisfaction Index 
’ Significant at the 05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
t For Ratings B and E, N = 32; for Satisfaction Index, 27. 
t For Rating E, N = 28; for Satisfaction Index, 27. 


-48* | —.17 


situation. One notes particularly that in the 
case of the rating on “over-all effectiveness 
as a combat crew member,” which perhaps 
best represents the way the superiors, in day- 
to-day operation, evaluate the airplane com- 
mander, both partial correlations based upon 
the crews’ perception of the commander’s 
behavior in combat are statistically significant. 

On the other hand, the correlations between 
the leadership dimensions and the Satisfaction 
Index show a trend in the opposite direction. 
The zero- and first-order correlations between 
this index and the Consideration scores, 
whether in training or combat, are positive 
and statistically significant. Conversely, the 
correlations with the Initiating Structure 
scores, although not consistently significant, 
tend to be negative. 

The four entries in the lower right-hand 
corner of Table 1 succinctly illustrate the two 
trends. It will be recalled, however, that the 
correlation between the leadership dimensions, 
as described, is .45. Thus, although the rela- 
tionship between the dimensions is described 
as one of relative independence, the contribu- 
tion of these dimensions to the effectiveness 
of the leader is evaluated both by superiors 
and subordinates as antithetical. Further- 


Struc- 


In ComBat (WN = 29) 


INITIAT- 
ING 

STRruc- 
TURE 
(4) (5) 


| CONSID- 
713.2 | ERATION 


23 | —.02 


.20 22 


13 


25 
12 
34 


.23 


more, the superiors and the subordinates 
each view this antithesis in an opposite way. 


SUMMARY 


1. In developing a Leader Behavior Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire on which the members of 
52 B-29 crews described the behavior of their 
airplane commander, two major dimensions 
of leadership were identified: Consideration 
and Initiating Structure-in-Interaction. The 
correlation between these dimension scores is 
45. 

2. While in training in this country 33 
airplane commanders were described by their 
crews on this questionnaire. Later, 29 of these 
commanders on combat assignment in the 
Far Eastern Air Force were again described 
by their crews. Ratings on seven aspects of the 
combat performance of these commanders 
were secured from their administrative su- 
periors. An index of each crew’s satisfaction 
with its commander was also computed. 

3. A trend toward negative correlations 
was found between the superiors’ ratings and 
the Consideration scores, and positive cor- 
relations between these ratings and the Initiat- 
ing Structure scores. Conversely, the correla- 
tions between the Satisfaction Index and the 
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dimension scores showed a trend in the op- 
posite direction. Thus, the superiors and sub- 
ordinates were inclined to evaluate oppositely 
the contribution of these dimensions to the 
effectiveness of leadership. This difference in 
evaluation confronts the leader with conflicting 
role expectations. It is suggested that the role 
conflict so induced constitutes the core of 
“the dilemma of leadership.” Further research 
is needed to determine the precise techniques 
which different leaders use in their attempt to 
resolve this conflict, and to analyze the con- 
sequences of these techniques for both the 
personal adjustment of the leader and the 
effectiveness of the group. 
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SELECTIVE RECALL AND MEMORY DISTORTION OF FAVORABLE 
AND UNFAVORABLE MATERIAL 


RONALD TAFT 
University of Western Australia 


RECENT article by Alper and Korchin 
(1) describes a study of selective 
memory among males and females 
in the recall of “socially relevant material.” 
The present article reports similar material 
obtained from Negro and white delinquent 
subjects (Ss) which partly supports and partly 
contradicts Alper and Korchin’s findings.' 
Alper and Korchin’s study was concerned 
with the differential recall by male and female 
students of a passage dealing in a controversial 
manner with the problem of coeducation. 
These writers assume that the general tone 
of the passage was derogatory to women and 
aroused the defenses of their female Ss. They 
found that males consistently retained more 
of the material than females, particularly the 
pro-male, pro-female, and anti-female items. 
The females’ protocols contained more dis- 
tortions, errors, and exaggerations, particularly 
of the anti-female statements, than the males’ 
protocols. Alper and Korchin conclude that 
“«.. female Ss accept the cultural stereotype 
of their inferiority and reinforce it by keeping 
it in the focus of their attention” (1, p. 36). 


METHOD 


The experiment is similar to Alper and Korchin’s 
although it differs in several important respects, which 
will be referred to when we compare the findings. 


Subjects 


Two groups of 30 Negro and white boys in the 
New York State Training School for delinquents served 
as Ss. The groups were matched on their immediate 
recall of a control passage, and the mean MA’s were 
12-5 and 12-7 respectively. None had been in the school 
for more than seven months. It is relevant to our ex- 
periment to note that all the Negroes were unmistak- 
ably dark-skinned and that the E was a white Aus- 
tralian whom they had known only superficially, if at 
all, prior to the study. 


Procedure 


Each S was examined individually, and, to avoid 
the boys’ discussing the content of the passages among 





1 The data were collected by the author when he was 
a psychological intern at the New York State Training 
School for Boys in 1941. The complete experiment is 
reported in (11). 


themselves, those who had taken the experiment were 
kept apart for the day from those who had not. 

Immediate recall series. After a brief general discus- 
sion, S was instructed that he was to have a memory 
test. “You don’t have to remember the exact words, but 
just listen carefully and tell me as much about it as 
you can.” 

The E read aloud the passages from a specially 
prepared script in which the emphases and pauses were 
notated. The E practicec he reading prior to the experi- 
ment and found little a ‘culty in preserving approxi- 
mately uniform loudness and speed from reading to 
reading. 

Delayed recall series. Three days after the immediate 
recall the Ss were interviewed individually and in- 
structed as follows: “Remember that story about base- 
ball which I read to you the other day? Tell me as 
much of it as you can remember.” When S stopped, 
E read over as much as he had recalled and asked him 
if he could think of anything that he had left out. 

The fact that for all Ss very little material was in- 
troduced in the delayed recall which was not included 
in their immediate recall makes it likely that if the 
boys did discuss the experiment among themselves, 
they did not discuss the subject matter of the passages. 

The experimental passage. The experimental passage 
reproduced below has been subdivided into items for 
scoring purposes. The passage was divided, as far as 
possible, so that each item would include one idea, but 
that the recall of one item would not automatically 
include the recall of another. There is no suggestion 
that each item is equally difficult to recall. 

“One of / the greatest / Negro / baseball / pitchers / 
of America / played bali on local / sandlots / for four- 
teen years / and then went to Brazil / to play in the 
important / games there. / He has never played major 
league games in the United States / and some people 
say / that this is because he is colored; / as a matter of 
fact / his mother is light-skinned / and his father is 
brown-skinned. / Joe Washington / has a very / good 
nature / and is not too / upset by his lack of success. / 
However, he says, /‘I am becoming / a little / lonesome / 
for Harlem, / even though / it’s half colored there. / 
The United States is home to me, / just as it is to the 
other Americans, / light or dark.’ /’’ 

In order to note differences in the recall of types of 
items, each item was rated, as in the previous experi- 
ment, as “favorable” (to the Negroes), “unfavorable,” 
“neutral,” or “ambiguous” (i.e., hedonic tone likely to 
vary from S to S). The “ambiguous” items are prob- 
ably comparable to Alper and Korchin’s “ambivalent” 
items. 

The ratings were made by three raters, all white; 
disagreement was resolved by conference. Perhaps it 
would have been more meaningful if the Ss themselves 
had rated the hedonic tone of the items, but it is doubt- 
ful whether, because of the type of Ss used, they could 
have given very reliable ratings of the items. It is 
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TABLE 1 
IMMEDIATE RECALL: ToTAL RECALLS 
(N = 30 Negro Ss and 30 white Ss) 


| | = 
+“ | Necxo| 
| OF Re-| Necro| Wurrte | * - 


| S - 
| CALLS | RE- —s 
RIORITY 


%o | 


TYPE OF 


| 
ITEM | Poss1 


| 
| BLE | 


Favorable 480 | 29 2.36* 
Unfavorable 24 1.21 
Ambiguous 33 1.12 
Neutral 4 0.39 


Total 








990 | 26 |3.70** 


* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 


hoped that the “ambiguous” category will take care of 
the more controversial items. 

There were 33 items altogether, 16 favorable, 8 un- 
favorable, 5 ambiguous, and 4 neutral. 

‘This story has a few similarities to the story of 
Satchell Paige, a Negro baseball pitcher. However, in 
a survey of Negroes at the school (not used as Ss in 
the experiment), it was found that they did not know 
anything about him. At the time, there were no Negroes 
in major league teams, and the subject matter, that of a 
suggested discrimination against a great Negro player, 
could be presumed to touch on a topic in which the 
Negro Ss had considerable emotional involvement as 
compared with the white Ss 

Scoring. Each item recalled was assigned a weight 
of unity; an item was scored as a recall if the idea itself 
was reproduced accurately. An inaccurate reproduction 
of an item was scored as a distortion. 


RESULTS? 


Immediate recall;~The Negroes recalled 
significantly more items than the whites, 
particularly those items that were favorable 
to them (Table 1). There was no difference 
in their recall of neutral items. Both groups 
recalled favorable items slightly better than 
unfavorable ones, and ambiguous ones best 
of all. Many fewer of the neutral items were 
recalled. 

Confirmation of these results is provided 
by Table 2, which shows the comparison for 
the number of recalls plus distortions, since 
distortions may be considered to be indicative 


? The results presented here differ in some respects 
from those reported in (11); my recomputation of the 
statistics for this paper revealed some minor and in- 
substantial errors in the previous presentation—how 
many theses submitted hurriedly to beat university- 
dictated headlines could emerge completely unscathed 
from a careful recomputation? 


TABLE 2 


IMMEDIATE RECALL: TOTAL RECALLS PLUS 
DISTORTIONS 


q + Se 

No. 

| Or RE Necro | WaITE Nzono 
— | SuPE- 


Sane Re- | RE- RIORITY 
Poss!- CALLS | CALLS % 
BLE j o 


TYPE OF 
ITEM 


480 243 205 19 
240 | 113 97 17 
150 83 76 9 
120 31 33 —6 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Ambiguous 
Neutral 


Total 990 


| 


470 411 i4 


* Significant at .05 level. 


TABLE 3 
Detayep RECALL: ToTaL RECALLS 


| 
No. | 
pons -g og 
| . ce ~_ | RIORITY 
PossI- | CALLS | CALLS % 
| BLE , = 


Weave NEGRO 
Type oF 
ITEM 


| 
480 | 176 | 106 66 
Unfavorable| 240 | 60 | 62 —3 
Ambiguous 150 4 | 33 33 
Neutral 120 16 12 33 





Favorable 


990 296 


Total 213 38 


** Significant at .01 level. 


of partial recall as opposed to complete omis- 
sion. The results show a pattern similar to 
the recalls alone, but the levels of significance 
are reduced. 

Delayed recall. The delayed recall series 
reproduces the same superiority for the Negro 
Ss in the total number of items recalled, in 
the items favorable to Negroes, and in the 
ambiguous items (Table 3). There is no longer 
any difference, however, in the recall of items 
unfavorable to Negroes. The Negroes re- 
called best the favorable items, while the 
whites recalled best the unfavorable items. 
Both groups recalled comparatively few of the 
neutral items. 

Is there any differential forgetting of items 
from the immediate to the delayed recall 
series? Table 4 expresses the number of delayed 
recalls as a percentage of the immediate 
recalls plus distortions (subtracted from 100 
to provide a percentage of forgetting). The 
comparison is made with recalls plus distor- 
tions rather than with just recalls, as the de- 
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layed recalls have been scored liberally. 
Table 4 suggests that the Negroes’ superiority 
of recall increased in the delayed series, par- 
ticularly for the favorable items. The neutral 
items were also surprisingly well retained by 
the Negroes in comparison to the whites. 
On the other hand, the percentage of unfavor- 
able iteris recalled was lower for the Negroes 
than for the whites. 

This measure provides us with an indication 
of the forgetting that has occurred between 
the original perception (as measured by im- 
mediate recall) and the recall test three days 
later (delayed recall). It is interesting to note 
that in the Negro group this forgetting process 
occurred for the unfavorable items to the 
same extent as for the neutral and ambiguous 
items, whereas many fewer of the favorable 
items were forgotten. In the white group, 
the unfavorable items were forgotten least, 
with the favorable items next. These results 
suggest some degree of repression for the 
unfavorable items in the case of the Negro Ss 
whereas their involvement in the other items 
led to good retention of these over a period 
of time. 

The findings for the immediate and delayed 
recalls are given more meaning if we consider 
the results for individual items. 

The items on which the Negroes exceeded 
the whites in the immediate recalls consisted 
of various types: fact (he was a “pitcher”), 
ethnic discrimination (‘‘this is because he is 
colored”), and escape from discrimination 
(“and then went to Brazil’). On items re- 
ferring to self-restraint the results are mixed— 
Negroes excelled in the recall of “he has a 
good nature,” whites on “he was not too upset 
by his lack of success,” and (he played on 
sandlots) “for fourteen years.” 

In the delayed series, few of the boys of 
either group recalled these “self-restraint” 
items at all. The differences in the recalls of 
the two groups were largely taken up by the 
Negroes’ superiority in items referring to 
achievement (‘‘to play important games 
there,” “one of the greatest’’) and acceptance 
(“lonesome for Harlem’). 


Results Compared with Those of Alper and 
Korchin 


How do our results compare with those of 
Alper and Korchin? Since the females were 


TABLE 4 


AMOUNT OF FORGETTING BETWEEN IMMEDIATE 
RECALL AND DELAYED RECALL 


(Delayed recalls expressed as percentage of immediate 
recalls plus immediate distortions; 100 per cent 
equals complete forgetting.) 


PERCENTAGE OF FORGETTING 

Tyre or ITEM | 
|NEGROES WHITES! BINED | 
| Group 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Ambiguous 
Neutral | 
| 


All items com- | 
bined 





presumed to be emotionally involved and on 
the defensive in their experiment, we shall 
compare the results for their female Ss with 
those for the Negro Ss in our experiment. 

1. The females consistently recalled less of 
the material; the Negroes consistently retained 
more. 

2. The females recalled Jess of the pro- and 
anti-female items than the males; the Negroes 
recalled more of the “‘pro-Negro” items in both 
immediate and delayed sexes, and more of the 
“anti-Negro” items in tie immediate recall 
series than the whites. The Negroes forgot 
more of the unfavorable items in a three-day 
period than did the whites. 

3. The females and males did not differ 
on ambivalent items, but the Negroes tended 
to be superior to the whites in the recall of 
ambiguous items. 

4. In neither experiment did any significant 
differences appear in the immediate recall 
of neutral items. The Negroes retained the 
neutral items better than the whites in the 
delayed recall. 

5. Three days’ delay in recall accentuated 
the above trends in the Negro-white experi- 
ment, except for the repression by the Negroes 
of items unfavorable to themselves. There 
were no comparable data for the female-male 
study although in the course of an hour no 
such trends were observed. 

Distortions. Distortions were scored where 
the recall obviously referred to an item in the 
original but was so distorted that it could not 
be regarded as having the original meaning. 
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TABLE 5 
DISTORTIONS IN IMMEDIATE RECALL 


PERCENTAGE 
| oF IMMEDIATE 
| RECALLS PLUS 
CALLS | DIsTORTIONS 
Posst- —| 
BLE NE- 

| GROES 


TYPE OF 
ITEM 


| No. D ; 
lor Re.| Distortions 
| 


Be i... 
|WHITES 


| 
: N 
WHITES GROES 
| 


Favorable | 25. 
Unfavorable 25. 
Ambiguous . 8. 
Neutral 9. 


Total 21.5 

Table 5 presents the comparative number 
of distortions for the two groups in the im- 
mediate recall series. 

Although none of the differences is statis- 
tically significant, there are some interesting 
tendencies. The white boys tended to distort 
more items, particularly when allowance is 
made for their over-all poorer recall. The 
more marked differences between the Negroes 
and whites occurred in the distortion of 
ambiguous items; on a priori grounds one 
uight expect these items to be most susceptible 
to distortion, but the Negroes distorted them 
least of ail. Let us look at some examples. 

“And then went to Brazil.” Whereas the 
Negroes who remembered this item remem- 
bered it accurately, the whites were satisfied 
to send Joe Washington to any part of the 
world. Presumably, the Negroes were more 
interested in knowing where a great Negro 
baseball player could go to play in big games. 

“Joe Washington.” The greater number of 
distortions by the whites is largely due to 
those who remembered the last name but 
were unable to remember his first name. Out 
of 13 Negroes who remembered at least some 
of the name, only 4 remembered only ‘‘Wash- 
ington,”’ whereas 13 out of 22 whites were in 
this category. The critical ratio of this differ- 
ence is 2.5. 

“U.S.A. is home to me.”’ Five out of the 
seven whites who recalled this item in the 
delayed recall series said merely, “he likes 
America,” compared to two out of 10 Negroes, 
a difference with a critical ratio of 2.3. 

The distortions seem to be largely a function 
of a sympathetic identification with the hero 


on the part of some of the Negroes, and an 
unsympathetic disinterest, or even hostility, 
on the part of some of the whites. No evidence 
was found to support Alper and Korchin’s 
finding that their ego-involved group tended 
to introduce defensive interpretations and 
comments. 


DISCUSSION 


How are we to account for the differences 
found between the experiment described here 
and Alper and Korchin’s experiment? Why 
does ego involvement produce such different 
effects in the two experiments? The answer 
apparently lies in the different circumstances 
of the experiments: 

1. It is highly probable that differences in 
the findings of the various studies mentioned 
are attributable to the type of Ss used. For 
example, some types of personality typically 
repress emotionally distressing experiences 
while others typically recall them. Contrasting 
the delinquent boys of rather low mental age 
used in this study with Alper and Korchin’s 
college males and females, it might be expected 
that the latter groups would be more apt to 
use repression as an immediately available 
defense, while the former would tend rather 
to overt expression. 

feltzer has found individual differences 
in the recall of pleasant and unpleasant experi- 
ences; over half of his Ss recalled more of their 
pleasant than their unplexsant experiences, 
while 36 per cent of the Ss recalled more of 
their unpleasant experiences (8). He speaks 
of “optimists,” “pessimists,” and “‘indiffer- 
ents.” A similar viewpoint is expressed by 
Belmont and Birch (2) who suggest that the 
mechanism of defense used in recall and learn- 
ing will be a function of the individual’s 
personality. 

For experiments on selective recall of ego- 
involving material the type of personality 
used is a particularly vital matter, and the 
use of psychology students as subjects may 
materially affect the conclusions through 
selective factors. 

2. The experimental situation, including 
the relationship between S and E, should 
also be considered. Was the E in Alper and 
Korchin’s experiment a male or a female? In 
the experiment on Negro and white delinquent 
boys, E represented not only a threatening 
authority figure, but was also a white person. 
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It is not surprising then that the Negro boys 
were “on their toes” and recalled all emo- 
tionally toned (nonneutral) items, whether 
favorable or not, more accurately than did 
the whites in the first recall. This would be an 
example of what Bruner and Postman have 
termed “vigilance” in the area of perception. 
The superiority of the Negro boys in the im- 
mediate recall may be, at least in part, a 
function of their superior perception of the 
material. 

On the other hand, with delay the principle 
of “defense” tends to take over and the more 
unpleasant aspects of the original perception 
may be repressed. Thus, in the delayed recall 
series, the Negroes forgot more of the unfavor- 
able items than did the whites, and recalled 
more of the favorable ones. Neutral and 
ambiguous items were in between. 

Support is found for this explanation of our 
results from Clark’s study (6). In his experi- 
ment girls showed better immediate recall 
than boys for a paragraph dealing with the 
meeting of a man and a Cominant woman of a 
rather unpleasant type. However, in a delayed 
recall series two weeks later many of the items 
which the girls recalled better in the original 
series no longer discriminated between the 
girls and boys. Many of these were items that 
emphasized the aggressive attitude of the 
woman and it is possible that in the meantime 
such items had become threatening to the 
girls and were repressed. 

Functionalism in selective recall. The act 
of recalling and forgetting should be considered 
from the functional point of view, i.e., in 
terms of the function which it performs for 
the organism. If the functional approach is 
kept in mind, we can explain the divergent 
findings of other workers in this field. For 
example, Koch (7) gave her Ss a series of 
examinations and asked them to rate the degree 
to which they were “thrilled” or “disgusted” 
with their actual marks. Five weeks after the 
last examination, the Ss were asked to recall 
their marks; pleasant marks were recalled 
best, “disgusting” marks next, and neutral 
ones worst. Leaving aside the pleasant recol- 
lection of the good marks, it is likely that it 
was more appropriate to the students’ adjust- 
ment to recall their poor marks rather than 
to repress them, as these poor marks served 
as guideposts to their likely final marks in the 
course and to possible failure. 


It is not difficult to offer an explanation for 
the results of such experiments, but, and this 
is a big but, the explanations offered, including 
the ones in my own study are ex post facto. 
All we can hypothesize ahead of time is that 
ego-involving factors will make a difference, 
but we do not know enough yet about human 
behavior to predict for any group of Ss in any 
given circumstances whether positive and 
negative ego involvement will lead to sensitiza- 
tion or repression. 

Perhaps Bruner and Postman’s work on 
perception (3, 5, 9) may provide some leads, 
at least in the case of immediate recall.’ “So 
long as the situation is not #o threatening or 
too exacting, avoidance of threatening stimuli 
may be emotionally the most economical 
response. But in situations which are highly 
threatening and highly exacting, the most 
adaptive response is frequently the one which 
takes most ‘vigilant’ account of reality” 
(5, p. 94). This principle may readily account 
for the factors operating in immediate recall, 
provided that we take into account individual 
differences; however, our findings suggest 
the hypothesis that, after the initial shock has 
subsided, the extremely threatening material 
will also tend to be repressed provided that it 
is no longer essential for the person to remain 
aware of this material in order to preserve 
his ego. 

In the same way, Bruner and Postman’s 
findings on presolution hypotheses in per- 
ceptual recognition (4) may be applied to 
distortions in memory; i.e., these distortions 
are the most reasonable esponses from the S’s 
point of view in the absence of other informa- 
tion from available memory traces or from 
outside stimuli. The recall of the material 
that is actually presented by S to E is a 
compromise between (a) the memory traces 
that are available and (5) the strength of 
hypotheses. The availability of memory traces 
is, in turn, dependent upon the original per- 
ception of the material, rehearsals, the weak- 
ening of traces through effluxion of time (time 


3In immediate recall, the demands on S are 
similar to those in perceptual recognition except that 
the required response is longer and more complicated. 
In delayed recall, the demands on S are more com- 
parable to those in perception of stimuli possessing 
minimal structure. This point has been confirmed 
experimentally by Postman and Schneider (10) al- 
though the period of delay in recall in their experiment 
must have been a few minutes only. 
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forgetting), repression, and suppression. The 
strength of hypotheses is a function of many 
factors, including familiarity, the S’s experi- 
mental set, his expectation derived from past 
experience, his attitudes, values, and needs, 
and their intensity. This intensity factor is 
often all that is meant when the term “ego 
involvement” is used. 

If we are to advance our ability to explain 
the mechanisms of selective recall, we need 
more experiments in which some of the above 
variables are systematically controlled. In 
particular, we need to investigate what condi- 
tions lead to some individuals’ being particu- 
larly sensitized to ego-involving material, 
and what conditions lead to their readily 
repressing and distorting such material in 
immediate recall and over a period of time. 


SUMMARY 


Does ego involvement aid or hinder the 
accurate recall of favorable and unfavorable 
material? An experiment has been described 
in which the recall of meaningful material 
by Nezro and white delinquent boys has been 
compared. In an immediate recall series, the 
Negro Ss recalled more items favorable and 
unfavorable to Negroes than did the white 
Ss. In a delayed recall series the Negro Ss 
were even more superior in the recall of favor- 
able items, but not in the recall of unfavorable 
items. There were no significant differences 
between the groups in the number of distor- 
tions of favorable or unfavorable items, but 
on the whole the white Ss distorted more 
items. 

These results were interpreted as indicating 
that in the immediate recall series the Negro 
Ss were “vigilant,” and therefore sensitized 
to the material, but that before the delayed 
recall series they repressed the unfavorable 
items. These results appeared to contradict 
Alper and Korchin’s study; the differences 
between the various studies may be explained 
in terms of two factors: (a) differences in the 


type of Ss used, and (6) differences in the 
circumstances under which the experiment 
was administered. 

While this area of research abounds with 
ex post facto explanations of results, there is 
a great need for the formulation of hypotheses 
for experimental confirmation. It was sug- 
gested that the Bruner-Postman “trace- 
hypothesis-confirmation” approach to _per- 
ception might provide a valuable conceptual 
scheme for the formulation of such hypotheses. 
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N RECENT years a number of investigations 
| into prejudice or ethnocentrism have led 
to the interpretation that persons who 
are dissatisfied with their social and economic 
status tend to show more aversion toward 
out-groups than persons who express a general- 
ized form of contentment (1, 2, 4). In line 
with emphases stressed by Freud (9), it is 
assumed that discontent may be displaced 
and manifested as antagonism toward minority 
groups—the scapegoat theory of prejudice 
(12). There is, however, another aspect of 
displacement which has not received as much 
consideration, even though Freud put much 
stress on it (10, 11). Since prejudice is not 
always socially acceptable, repression serves 
to allay anxiety unless flagrant violation of 
approved conduct invites public censure. The 
repression is gained through investing cir- 
cumstances with some of the properties of the 
frowned-upon activities, so that the individual 
is protected from recognizing the actual source 
of his antipathy and simultaneously from 
reactivating anxiety. 

Freud clearly established that a number of 
neurotics vested apparently trivial things 
with anxiety-provoking significance, thereby 
hiding from themselves the important experi- 
ences underlying conflict. Displacement, there- 
fore, could be a process through which a sub- 
stitution represses conflictual elements which 
hold greater threat to the individual than that 
represented by the overemphasized trivialities. 
The process favors the recall of reasons which 
appear logical in themselves; it masks im- 
portant objections by giving undue weight to 
associated phenomena. 

In planning an inquiry into various aspects 
of intergroup relations among white and Negro 
residents of two adjacent areas in a northern 
metropolis, an attempt was made to test the 
assumption that white residents who disliked 
their neighborhood or their job would reveal 


1 This is one of a series of studies on the broad prob- 
lem of social responsibility being conducted in the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, University 
of Minnesota, under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 


more prejudice against Negroes than members 
of the same communities who liked their 
neighborhood or their job. A questionnaire 
administered verbally by trained interviewers 
to parents provided a prejudice score and data 
that afforded information about the discon- 
tent variables. The main questions comprising 
the questionnaire have been reported else- 
where (5, pp. 689-690), as well as the evidence 
indicating high validity of the schedule (6). 
The questions specifically raised to establish 
relationships between discontent and prejudice 
were as follows: Do you like or dislike living 
in this neighborhood? Why? What is your 
occupation? What kind of work do you do? 
What other full-time jobs have you held? 
Which of these jobs you have held did you 
like best? What kind of work would you really 
like to be doing now? The questions that re- 
ferred to occupations were addressed to men 
only but those that concerned the neighbor- 
hood were put to both men and women. 
The white adults who comprised our sample 
represented 145 families. There were 144 
mothers and 128 fathers. They were selected 
from two adjacent districts in which Negroes 
were living under conditions of nonsegregation. 
These two districts, designated as X and Y, 
were clearly differentiated by their physical 
properties. District X contains many more 
physical features considered undesirable in a 
residential section than district Y. District X 
is close to the main business section of the 
city. Its houses are relatively old and often 
contiguous to apartments and rooming houses. 
A large factory and a number of small business 
organizations exist within its confines; more- 
over, depressed railroad tracks bisect its 
southern tip. There are no playground facili- 
ties, except the school yard, and there is no 


park in the immediate vicinity. Although a 


29 


main thoroughfare and the railroad tracks one 
block north of it are all that divice districts 
X and Y, the latter area is a residential section 
free from factories and with playground facili- 
ties in a small park. Negro families reside in 
approximately equal numbers in both districts. 

A reasonable assumption, one which sug- 
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gested a qualification of the displacement 
hypothesis, is that the residents of district X 
have more instigations to dislike it. The physi- 
cal properties of this area may be a more 
powerful negative force capable of masking 
the displacement of ideas and affects of dis- 
content belonging to a constellation of antip- 
athies toward Negroes. On the other hand, 
the more desirable physical features of district 
Y may operate to alert white adults to what 
they consider a continuing encroachment upon 
their prerogatives. 


LIKING-DISLIKING NEIGHBORHOOD 


District X is disliked as a place ia which 
to live by 41 per cent of the fathers and by 
55 per cent of the mothers, whereas in district 
Y the corresponding percentages are 28 and 
24. Since we asked each person to give his 
reasons for disliking the neighborhood, it is 
possible to substantiate the assumption that 
district X imposes upon its residents a greater 
force to dislike it because of its physical 
properties. In district X 28 per cent of the 
men and 32 per cent of the women specifically 
mentioned undesirable physical features of 
the neighborhood in comparison with 18 per 
cent of the men and 15 per cent of the women 
in district Y. Although none of the residents 
of district Y complained about poor recrea- 
tional facilities for children, in district X 12 
per cent of the mothers and 19 per cent of the 
fathers did complain. Conversely, a consider- 
ably larger proportion of the residents in 
district Y said they liked the neighborhood 
because it was quiet, clean, not near factories, 
and close to a playground than was true for 
the respondents in the older residential area. 

Without regard for the questions that 
deal with liking the neighborhood or the job, 
we may note the mean scores on the question- 
naire for white men and women in the two 
areas. In district X the mean score for 68 men 
was 18.15 with a standard deviation of 6.19, 
and the mean score for 78 women was 17.53 + 
5.6. The 60 men of district Y achieved a mean 
score of 18.00 + 6.51, whereas the 66 women 
had a mean score of 19.14 + 6.53. 

What attitudes are indicated by these mean 
scores? An analysis, undertaken to validate 
the questionnaire (6), supports the interpreta- 
tion that such mean scores reflect more rejec- 
tion of Negroes than acceptance of them. Their 


range is from 17.53 to 19.14. What kind of 
gratuitous comments, that is, comments not 
specifically sought by the structure of the 
items in the questionnaire, are made by 
clusters of respondents from the total sample 
of 272 white parents whose mean scores are 
comparable to those of the men and women 
in the two districts? A score of 18.50 char- 
acterizes white parents who insist that their 
children must not get too friendly with Ne- 
groes; a score of 17.86 typifies white respond- 
ents who express a fear of marriage possibili- 
ties between their children and Negroes, 
parents who say they would allow children 
to play only when young with Negroes; and 
a score of 17.33, which is almost identical 
with the mean score of women in district X, 
is made by men and women who say they will 
allow their children to play with Negroes only 
when in groups having a predominantly white 
membership. It follows, therefore, that group 
comparisons about to be made involve more 
people with antipathy toward than regard 
for Negroes. 

The mean scores on the questionnaire of 
men and women who either like or dislike 
their neighborhood are presented in Table 1. 

Although each appropriate comparison 
shows that aggregates of persons who like 
the neighborhood achieve higher scores, or 
are less prejudiced, than those who dislike 
the neighborhood, the criterion differentiates 
groups of women from each other but does 
not differentiate groups of men at an accept- 
able level of confidence. Women in district X 
who dislike the neighborhood have a mean 
score which differs from that of women who 
like the neighborhood at the .05 level of con- 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES ON QUESTIONNAIRE OF 
MEN AND WOMEN WHO LIKE OR 
DISLIKE NEIGHBORHOOD 


LIKE 


DISLIKE 


N Mean SD 


Group LL 
N Mean SD 





District X 
Men 40 
Women 35 


18.07 
16.37 


18.40 6.07 | 28 
18.89 5. 43 


District Y 
Men 43 
Women 50 


18.72 6. 17 
20.34 2 
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fidence. A similar comparison between the 
women of district Y yields a difference which 
is significant at less than the .01 confidence 
level. The men in district Y who dislike the 
neighborhood achieve mean scores indicative 
of more prejudice than men holding the same 
evaluation in district X, but the magnitude 
of the differences merely suggests a tendency 
for men who dislike living in the better resi- 
dential section to manifest more prejudice 
than men in the less desirable area. 

Not one of the 272 white parents referred 
to Negroes when expressing a liking for the 
neighborhood, but eight women and eight 
men said they disliked it because of Negro 
infiltration. All but one of these clearly ethno- 
centric persons achieved a score below the 
mean of all men and women respondents con- 
sidered apart from the criterion of liking the 
neighborhood. The eight women who expressed 
marked dislike of Negroes in the question 
under review are among the most prejudiced 
persons in the group of women studied, for 
only two had a score as high as 12 and the rest 
had scores of 10 and below. Of the eight men 
who expressed direct antagonism, three had 
scores below 12, four had scores between 13 
and 16, and one a score of 18. We may note 
that the actual range of scores for all men 
and women in the total sample was from 7 
to 31 points. 

Since the scoring scheme used assessed a 
value of minus two points to any person who 
openly expressed antagonism to Negroes as 
a reason for disliking the neighborhood, the 
data in Table 1 reflect the weight of this pro- 
cedure. In view of the lack of statistical sig- 
nificance in the differences between the mean 
scores of men who say they like or dislike the 
neighborhood, we have not thought it neces- 
sary to make a correction for the assessment 
incurred by the eight men who made deroga- 
tory remarks about Negro neighbors. When a 
restoration of two points is made to the scores 
of the eight women who express open dislike 
of the neighborhood because Negroes live in 
it, the mean scores of all women who dislike 
either neighborhood change very slightly. 
Women in district X who like their neighbor- 
hood now differ from women who dislike it 
at a confidence level between .05 and .10, but 
a corresponding comparison between women 
in district Y still yields a difference in mean 


scores which is significant at less than the .01 
level of confidence. 

There is the possibility that women, who 
must spend a great part of their time at home, 
become more sensitized than men to irrita- 
tions induced within the neighborhood. Having 
fewer opportunities than men to express frus- 
trations outside of the home, women who dis- 
like their neighborhood may be iaclined to 
be sensitive also to what they consider an 
encroachment by Negroes upon their preroga- 
tives. As we have emphasized already, women 
who live in a more desirable area most often 
like it, but those who do not comprise the more 
prejudiced group of women. It is recognized 
that only an association between one kind of 
satisfaction and prejudice has been estab- 
lished. There is the possibility that discontent 
with living conditions and prejudice are both 
anchored to nuclear personality structures, 
or as Mussen (13) has indicated, to aggressive 
and dominance needs. 

The reader may wish to know whether 
agreement exists between parents about liking 
the neighborhood. Eighteen persons out of the 
272 had been deprived of their spouse. Of the 
254 remaining, 63 husbands and wives agreed 
in liking the neighborhood, 32 husbands and 
wives expressed disiike, and 32 pairs disagreed 
with each other. Husbands and wives who 
showed no dissatisfaction with the neighbor- 
hood had mean scores of 18.81 and 18.97, 
respectively; and, husbands and wives who 
disliked the neighborhood had mean scores 
of 16.22 and 16.5, respectively. The difference 
between the mean scores of men holding 
opposite evaluations of the neighborhood is 
significant between the .05 and .10 level of 
confidence; correspondingly, the difference in 
the mean scores of women is significant be- 
tween the .02 and .05 level of confidence. Dis- 
agreement within the family regarding the 
neighborhood often indicates that the spouse 
who likes it has a higher score than the one 
who does not; hence, in the aggregate, high 
and low scores tend to balance one another. 
Where family disagreement exists, 32 pairs, 
the mean score for husbands is 18.6 and the 
mean score for wives is 18.3. 

In Table 2 we have provided the mean 
prejudice scores on the questionnaire together 
with the reasons given for evaluating the 
neighborhoods. For both men and women in 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES ON QUESTIONNAIRE OF MEN AND WOMEN EXPRESSING MAJOR REASONS FOR LIKING AND DISLIKING 


District X 


Reasons GIVEN MEN 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 





District Y 


WoMEN MEN WoMmeEN 





| N Mean SD 


Physical properties induce ac- | 10 20.20 6.23 
ceptance 

Physical properties induce rejec- 
tion 

Desirable neighbors 

Undesirable neighbors (no vefer- 
ence to Negroes) 

Close to school and playground 

Poor recreational facilities for 
children 

Negative comments about chil- 
dren 

Derogatory 
Negroes 

Personal convenience 


17.00 
7.44 
12.00 


.80 
75 


comments about 3 


r 
J. 


27 15 
district X, alertness to desirable or undesirable 
physical properties, such as quietness and 
cleanliness, or their opposites, does not clearly 
indicate attitude toward Negroes, although 
the direction of the differences suggests that 
discontent with physical features of the en- 
vironment tends to go along with greater 
prejudice. 

In district Y, men who dislike the physical 
properties of the neighborhood are only 
slightly more prejudiced than men who like 
the physical properties. A similar comparison 
involving women, however, supports the 
hypothesis that, among women, discontent 
with a generally desirable residential area, 
one including Negro residents, is indicative 
of prejudice toward Negroes. The difference 
between the mean scores of women who men- 
tioned like or dislike of physical properties is 
significant between the .05 and .10 level of 
confidence. In this same district only six men 
and four women consider the neighborhood 
undesirable because they do not like some of 
their neighbors. These persons are definitely 
prejudiced against Negroes. Comparisons 
made between them and the respondents who 
like their neighbors yield differences in mean 
scores which are significant at levels of con- 
fidence between .05 and .10 for men and .01 
and .02 for women. None of these respondents 
referred to Negroes as the neighbors liked or 
disliked. 


N 


5 
25 


11 
13 


11 
15 


10 


4 


| NV Mean SD | N MEAN 


18.70 5.41 | 12 19.83 
| 


17.60 7.24 14.90 
20.43 


11.50 


18.64 6.94 
12.83 3.85 


18.36 6.91 18.47 


16.00 19.00 


15.40 14.00 


26 18.27 6.59 | 21 18.33 





More women in district X express dislike 
of neighbors than women in district Y; yet, 
the former women, as a group, are not char- 
acterized by as marked prejudice toward 
Negroes. The difference of 5.5 between the 
means, with a level of confidence between .02 
and .05, indicates that women in district X 
generally meant what they said, namely, they 
disliked white neighbors, but that the four 
women in district Y were evasive and prob- 
ably meant they disliked Negro neighbors. 
Women in district X who claim to like their 
neighbors, however, are more prejudiced than 
the women in district Y who like their neigh- 
bors; the difference of 4.34 in mean scores is 
significant between the .02 and .05 level of 
confidence. The womer in the preferred resi- 
dential area who like their neighbors are 
usually the least prejudiced of their group, 
but the same cannot be said for women ex- 
pressing similar opinions in the less preferred 
district. 

Men and women in both districts who 
openly made derogatory comments about 
Negro neighbors, even though not assessed 
minus two points, received scores on the 
questionnaire significantly below the mean 
score of all parents in the sample. In the less 
desirable residential area, those who dislike 
the neighborhood because some of the children 
are said to be rough, tough, or nasty generally 
have scores indicative of marked prejudice. 
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In both areas, persons who like their neighbor- 
hoods because they are close to work, trans- 
portation, or shopping centers mirror the 
distribution of scores of the 272 persons 
interviewed. 


LIKING-DISLIKING PRESENT JOB 


The second potential criterion of discontent, 
liking or disliking the present job, could be 
applied only to men, since all of the womea 
in both districts were caring for one or more 
children and, generally, were not working out- 
side of the home. 

In securing responses concerned with job 
satisfaction, the interviewers asked the men 
which of all the jobs they had held they liked 
best. It should be apparent that a man could 
like his present job best and yet aspire to a 
different and higher level job. We have com- 
puted relationships between scores on the 
questionnaire and level of aspiration, but none 
of them yields a difference meeting a satis- 
factory statistical level of confidence. The men 
in the two districts, however, do differ in their 
level of aspiration: in district X 30 men, or 
44 per cent of the group, and in district Y 41 
men, or 68 per cent of the group, prefer to be 
doing some other kind of work than they have 
previously engaged in. More men in district 
X, the physically less desirable area, are em- 
ployed in jobs requiring high degrees of skill 
than in district Y (5). 

The mean score on the questionnaire of 
men in district X who like their job and prefer 
no other was 19.24; contrariwise, the men in 
the same district who prefer another job had a 
mean score of 17.00. A similar comparison 
for the men in district Y shows that men who 
like their job and prefer no other have a mean 
score of 18.63; in contrast, the mean score for 
men who prefer another job was 17.66. Al- 
though the differences between contrasted 
groups of men are not statistically significant, 
their direction indicates a slight tendency for 
men who are completely satisfied with their 
work to be less prejudiced than those with 
some degree of job dissatisfaction. If we ignore 
the areas in which the men reside and compare 
all of the men who like their jobs and prefer 
no other with all of the men who prefer another 
job, we find the former group have a mean 
score of 19.04 and the latter group a mean 
score of 17.38. The difference between these 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON QUESTIONNAIRE OF MEN WHO LIKE 
or Distike THEIR PRESENT JOBS AND OF MEN 
Wao LIke or DiIsLike THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD 


District X District Y 


CATEGORIES 


~OMP “« SD 
COMPARED Mean SD 


N Mean SD |N 


18.37 5.89 | 47 
17.95 6.08 13 


Like present job | 49 
Dislike present 19 
job 
Like neighbor- | 30 
hood and pres- 
ent job 
Dislike neigh- 18.44 
borhood and 

dislike present 

job 

Like neighbor- 

hood and dis- 

like present 

job 

Dislike _neigh- 

borhood and 

like present 

job 


18.70 6. 35 20.14 6.27 


11.80 3.31 


12.50 2.00 


17.92 6.33 


two mean prejudice scores has a confidence 
level between .10 and .20. 

Table 3 provides comparisuns between men 
who like and men who dislike the job they 
are now doing and men who would rather be 
doing a job they have previously held. 

Job satisfaction or dissatisfaction is unre- 
lated to prejudice against Negroes for the men 
in district X. Even a combination of two 
varieties of satisfaction, liking the neighbor- 
hood and liking the present job, does not 
differentiate the men from those falling in any 
other combination involving dislike of one or 
the other variable, or dislike of both of them. 
But the men in district Y, the physically 
preferable neighborhood, are differentiated by 
job satisfaction in relation to prejudice toward 
Negroes. The simple criterion of liking or not 
liking the present job yields a difference in 
mean scores on the questionnaire which is 
significant at less than the .01 level of con- 
fidence. A concentration of satisfaction, such 
as liking both the neighborhood and the job, 
is paralleled by a mean score of 20.14; in con- 
trast, dissatisfaction with the neighborhood 
and job, admitted by five men only, yields the 
lowest mean score in Table 3, namely 11.80. 
Again the difference between these two groups 
is significant at less than the .01 confidence 
level. 
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For men in district Y there is a possibility 
that dislike of the job is associated with greater 
prejudice than dislike of the neighborhood. 
The last two categories in Table 3, represented 
by 8 and 12 men, show that men who dislike 
the neighborhood but like their present job 
have a mean score on the questionnaire which 
is almost identical to the score of all the men 
in this district; but men who dislike the pres- 
ent job and like the neighborhood are among 
the most prejudiced men in the district. The 
difference between the two mean scores meets 
a level of confidence between .02 and .05. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Two groups of parents, living in adjacent 
neighborhoods characterized by markedly 
different physical features, made approxi- 
mately equal mean scores on a questionnaire 
designed to measure prejudice toward Negroes. 
An analysis of these mean scores, utilizing 
categories related to liking or disliking the 
neighborhood, and, for men, liking or disliking 
their job, showed considerable differences 
among the respondents in each neighborhood 
and between the respondents in the two 


neighborhoods. Women who like their neigh- 
borhood achieve mean scores on the question- 
naire significantly higher, or indicative of 


greater tolerance, than women who dislike 
their neighborhood. The contrasts yield 
greater differences between the two groups of 
women in the better residential area than 
between the two groups of women in the less 
desirable residential district. Dislike of the 
neighborhood, when expressed by men, does 
not as clearly denote prejudice toward Ne- 
groes, even though the differences among mean 
scores are in the same direction as those of 
women who share comparable opinions. Hus- 
bands and wives who are in agreement about 
liking the neighborhood were found to show 
less prejudice than husbands and wives in 
agreement about disliking it, a finding which 
supports one made previously (3). 

An analysis of the specific reasons for liking 
or disliking the neighborhood indicates that 
certain replies may be used as indices of 
prejudice. Women in the better residential 
area who evaluate the neighborhood as physi- 
cally desirable or as undesirable differ from 
each other in prejudice to a fairly marked 
degree, but men do not. However, this cri- 


terion reveals that, in both districts, men and 
women who dislike the physical properties of 
the neighborhood achieve lower mean scores 
on the questionnaire than men and women 
who like them. In the preferred residential 
area, men and women who like their neigh- 
bors achieve higher mean scores, or «* * more 
tolerant, than men and women whe _iislike 
their neighbors. Comparable contrasts for 
residents of the less desirable district permit 
no such simple conclusion. Although a con- 
siderably larger proportion of the women in 
district X than in district Y manifest dislike 
of neighbors, the former group of women are 
not markedly prejudiced against Negroes. 
They seem to be oriented toward the rejection 
of white neighbors. In contrast, fewer women 
in district X find neighbors sufficiently agree- 
able to evoke a lik ng of the neighborhood 
than do the women of district Y. This smaller 
group of women generally achieve scores be- 
low the mean of all women in either district. 
A logical interpretation is chat these women are 
masking a dislike of Negroes by overemphasiz- 
ing the appealing qualities of white neighbors, 
or they are exhibiting reaction formation. In 
both districts, men and women who admit 
rankly that they dislike the neighborhood 
because Negroes live in it are assigned prop- 
erly by the questionnaire to the category of 
marked prejudice. The large group of re- 
spondents that regards the neighborhood as 
personally convenient does not provide any 
cue about their attitudes toward Negroes. 
Men in the less attractive district are more 
likely to be satisfied with their present job, 
or to have a more realistic level of aspiration, 
than men in the more attractive area. The 
level of aspiration, often referred to by re- 
spondents as beyond reach, is not a satis- 
factory index of prejudice, even though the 
more satisfied men in both districts make 
higher scores on the questionnaire. Content- 
ment or dissatisfaction with the job in com- 
parison with all jobs held, for men in the 
physically less desirable area, did not bear 
any marked relationship to prejudice; nor did 
any combination of liking the job and the 
neighborhood, or disliking the job and the 
neighborhood. Quite the contrary was true 
for men in the better residential district. The 
trend of the evidence based on job satisfac- 
tion, when compared with satisfaction with 
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the neighborhood, suggests that for men job 
satisfaction is the better index of the direction 
oi racial attitudes. 

The consistent trends related to the physical 
properties of the districts emphasize the neces- 
sity for considering the environmental field 
when investigating prejudice. Although we 
must be concerned with the meaning the 
environment holds for an individual, the 
physical environment plays an important part 
in orienting the attitudes of people. 

Only eight men and eight women, out of 
the 104 men and women who disliked their 
neighborhood, frankly mentioned Negroes as 
causes of discontent. Undoubtedly, some of 
the reasons for disliking a neighborhood must 
be taken at face value. Often, however, the 
reasons given for disliking a neighborhood, 
associated as they have been with indices of 
prejudice toward Negroes, may be regarded 
as substitutions of trivial memories for the 
more fundamental core of prejudice. To ad- 
mit prejudice might arouse feelings of guilt 
and associated anxiety; hence, more socially 
acceptable reasons were given. As Dollard 
and his co-workers have cautioned (8), data 
bearing upon the displacement hypothesis 
may be regarded as evidence supporting it 
rather than as proof of it. At least, the dis- 
placement hypothesis generalizes and makes 
more meaningful the data of this study. 
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IMAGERY AND SUGGESTIBILiTY: A TEST 
OF THE ARNOLD HYPOTHESIS’ 


WILLIAM N. McBAIN 
McGill University 


HAT is the basis of the relatively 
high relationship consistently ob- 
tained by Hull (15) and others 
between measures of “prestige” suggestion 
and of susceptibility to hypnosis? In 1946 
Arnold (1) suggested a mechanism which she 
believes to be common to both. In both cases, 
she believes, the results are attributable to 
ideo-motor action, and the magnitude of ob- 
tained scores is a function of the extent to 
which the subject forms and concentrates 
upon images arising from the stimulus situa- 
tion. The purpose of the present study was to 
secure evidence concerning two predictions 
which were derived from the assumption of 
such a process.” 
Arnold’s hypothesis is designed to make ex- 
plicit the “machinery of automatism” by 


which suggestions are translated into action 
without the subjective experience of “willing.” 


It holds that the goal-directed activity in 
which the subject engages when suggestion 
is brought to bear upon him is not “.. . striv- 
ing to behave like a hypnotized person” as 
White (21, p. 483) has stated, but “. . . striving 
to focus on the situation the experimenter 
describes and to imagine himself in it” (1, 
p. 117). It isan observed and verified fact that 
instructions to imagine movements in various 
body members are almost invariably followed 
by muscular movements in those members, 


'This paper is based upon a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts in the department of philosophy and 
psychology at the University of British Columbia (18). 
The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Professors D. C. G. McKay, E. I. Signori, and E. S. W. 
Belyea of that department, and to Professor G. A. 
Ferguson of McGill University, for advice and criticism 
in the completion of the original thesis. It is a pleasure 
to express appreciation for the assistance given in the 
preparation of the present paper by Dr. E. E. Ghiselli 
and other faculty members and fellow students in the 
department of psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

* Eysenck’s (9, p. 196) independent and almost 
simultaneous publication of a notion similar to Arnold’s 
gave additional impetus to this study. The speculations 
of Jenness (17) may also be noted. However, the present 
publication is concerned specifically only with Arnold’s 
work. 


detectable in some cases only with delicate 
electronic instruments (16). Such behavior 
is commonly called ideo-motor action and is 
often observed in the presence of what Hull 
calls a “prestige” suggestion stimulus. Arnold 
contends that an induced imaginative process 
forms the basis of this type of phenomenon. 
Only as movements are imagined (or, more 
precisely, imaged) will they take place. 

While such movements are often difficult 
to detect in the “waking” state, the relaxed 
condition usually considered a prerequisite to 
obtaining the hypnotic state lessens various 
inhibitory influences. This tends to increase 
movement, and its perception enhances the 
imaginative process. The resulting “feedback” 
eventually leads to the “automatic” responses 
characteristic of hypnotic behavior. 

Of the several predictions made by Arnold, 
this study attempted to secure evidence con- 
cerning only two. These will be referred to 1s 
the “sway hypothesis” and the “imagery 
hypothesis.” 

The sway hypothesis. Using a factor analytic 
technique to analyze the results of 14 tests 
which have been said to measure the influence 
of suggestion, Eysenck (9, p. 171) separated 
out three distinct types. Typical of these are 
the Hull Sway Test (14), the Binet Progressive 
Lines Test (15), and procedures which have 
been claimed to demonstrate “social sug- 
gestibility.” Examples of the last are given by 
Asch (2), who rejects the adequacy of such 
an “explanation.” Eysenck found scores of 
only the first type (i.e., ideo-motor) to corre- 
late significantly with hypnotizability, and 
this relationship has been amply confirmed 
by other experimenters (3, 10, 20). Hence it 
seems reasonable that Arnold should consider 
the sway test as a measure of suggestibility 
when developing a hypothesis concerning a 
mechanism common to both suggestion and 
hypnosis. In this test, she believes, the sug- 
gestion “you are falling” is reacted to only 
as the individual imagines himself falling, 
and so predicts that: “We should expect a 
still higher correlation between hypnotizabil- 
ity and suggestibility as measured by the sway 











test if the subjects were asked fo think of 
falling forward instead of giving them the 
suggestion ‘you are falling forward,’ which he 
may or may not believe and therefore may or 
may not visualize” (1, p. 118). 

It should be noted that this prediction is 
not concerned with the amount of the sway 
or of hypnotizability, but only with the in- 
crease in the relationship between them. The 
sway hypothesis which is derived may be 
stated: 

If the members of two comparable groups 
are subjected to a sway test, the first being 
given the standard Hull “falling” instructions, 
while the second are asked to imagine them- 
selves falling as vividly as possible, the scores 
of the second group will correlate with meas- 
ures of their hypnotizability to a degree sig- 
nificantly greater than will the scores of the 
first group. 

The imagery hypothesis. If the occurrence 
of hypnotic phenomena is dependent upon 
imagery, then the ability of the individual 
to imagine becomes basic to, and a limiting 
factor upon, his ability to become hypnotized. 
Hence Arnold further predicts “... that 
only those subjects who can imagine sharply 
and well in the waking state will have the 
necessary vividness of imagination and the 
necessary concentration to make them good 
subjects for hypnosis” (1, p. 118). Such a 
statement would seem to make goodness of 
imagery a necessary but not a sufficient con- 
dition for the attainment of the deeper stages 
of hypnosis, and hence it might be expected 
that some poor hypnotic subjects might show 
good ability to image. A hypothesis specific 
to this study may be stated: 

For a particular population there will be 
found a significant correlation between scores 
representing goodness of imagery, and those 
representing hypnotizability, and in particu- 
lar, those subjects who prove most hypnotiz- 
able will secure imagery scores significantly 
higher than those subjects who prove to be 
least hypnotizable. 


METHOD 
Measuring Devices* 


Before setting up specific experimental procedures it 
was necessary to decide upon means of obtaining ob- 

3A detailed description of experimental procedures 
and scoring techniques, as well as of the apparatus 
used is available in the original thesis, available by 
interlibrary loan. 
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jectively determined scores which could be used as 
indices of suggestibility, hypnotizability, and imagery 
ability. 

Index of ideo-mot.> suzgestibility. This index was ob- 
tained from the Huil “way Test. The apparatus used 
was functionally similar to Hull’s, but made use of 
electric timing and of pen recording. Because Edwards 
(8) failed to find significant differences between sway at 
head and hips, the thread which recorded sway was 
fastened for convenience to the rear of the subject’s 
(S’s) blindfold rather than to his clothing. The posture 
used (erect, »ith both heels and toes together) was 
that found by ~* ing (11) to produce maximum sway, 
while instructions io relax and adopt an easy, natural 
position were a precaution taken to minimize negative 
(backward) sway, which Hull found to increase when S 
was tense. Such negative sway is difficult to interpret. 
Eysenck (9, p. 181) has shown that, while instructions 
spoken by the experimenter (Z) are likely to produce a 
greater amount of sway, recorded instructions give 
more consistent results. For this reason all instructions 
given during the sway tests were wire-recorded. 

Each sway test had a duration of two minutes. Dur- 
ing the first 30 seconds of this period no verbal stimula- 
tion was used. On the kymograph record the median 
position during this “normal” period was determined 
and taken as a base line. The maximum deviation from 
this base line in inches of actual body sway during the 
one and one-half minutes when verbal stimulation was 
used was taken as the raw sway score, forward sway 
being counted as positive and backward as negative. 
Using the actual height at which the recording thread 
was attached, each raw sway score was corrected to 
that value which would have resulted had the thread 
been attached at a uniform height of five feet. 

Corrected sway up to and including 10 inches was 
ranked in accordance with amount of sway, while 
sway over 10 inches was arbitrarily counted as a “‘fall.”’ 
“Falls” were ranked according to the unexpired test 
period time following the point on the record at which 
sway exceeded 10 inches. Thus, an individual whose 
sway exceeded 10 inches at exactly the end of the one 
and one-half minute test period would be ranked im- 
mediately following an individual whose sway just 
reached the allowable maximum of 10 inches, while an 
individual who fell immediately at the onset of verbal 
stimulation would be given the most extreme ranking. 
The individual’s tanking was taken as his suggestibility 
index (SI) for that test. 

Index of hypnotizability. Friedlander and Sarbin (12) 
have published a scale designed to give an objective and 
reliable (test-retest, about .80) index which takes into 
account both the depth of hypnosis attained by S 
and the amount of hypnotic stimulation required to 
reach that depth. Scores may range from zero, which 
indicates no apparent influence, to 20 indicating maxi- 
mum observable susceptibility. The score obtained 
from the administration of this scale was taken as the 
S’s hypnotizability index (HI). 

The conditions of the present experiment required 
some changes in wording, and additional instructions 
were added to alleviate anxiety in Ss who were unable 
to open eyes, bend arms, etc., when challenged to do 
so. A scoring change was made to allow for cases for 
which it was difficult to determine the exact time of 
eye closure. These changes were made during pre- 
testing, so that all data collected were comparable. 
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Index of imagery. A test of Arnold’s hypothesis calls 
for some method of objectively quantifying the in- 
dividual’s ability to image in at least two modalities. 
Since no suitable technique seemed available, it was 
decided to develop methods yielding scores that de- 
pended mainly on recall in the most relevant modalities 
—visual and kinesthetic. 

Index of visual imagery. This index was obtained 
from a performance based upon the Memory for De- 
signs Test used by Terman and Merrill in the 1937 
revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, form L, year IX-3 
(19). In addition to their two designs there was used a 
third, rather more complicated one (Fig. 1). The original 
was on standard 8% X 11 white paper, and the designs 
were not numbered. The test was administered witk the 
original time limit and instructions. 

The Terman method of scoring seemed to provide 
too little room for representing various gradations of 
performance. Accordingly a method was developed on 
a preliminary group of Ss, which, when used on a sample 
of performances from the experimental groups, gave 
scores which agreed reasonably well with rankings by 
an independent observer of general “goodness of 
reproduction.” In this method each design was assigned 
10 points, and penalties were subtracted for various 
formal deviations from accurate reproduction. The 
sum of the remaining points for each of the three designs 
gave S’s index of visual imagery, with a possible maxi- 
mum score of 30. 

As a possible additional index of visual imagery, the 
Paper Cutting Test as described by Terman and Mer- 
rill for S.A. ITT-4 (19) was also administered. 

An index of kinesthetic imagery, designed to secure 
scores analogous to visual imagery scores, was de- 
veloped from what is termed the Progressive Finger 
Tracing Test. 

An apparatus was constructed which consisted of 
two 24-inch square pieces of 44-inch plywood, hinged 
together at the top. A slot 44 inch wide was cut from 
the hinged front piece (or guideboard) to the pattern 
and dimensions illustrated in Fig. 2. The rear piece 
(or scoring board) was mounted rigidly on the wall so 
that the center of the board was at shoulder height 
for the average S when seated. At the shaded points 
numbered from one to five, 4-inch holes were drilled 
to accommodate metal pins to which wooden blocks 
of the same width as the slot were affixed to serve as 
temporary stops in the slot pattern when the two 
boards were together and position indicaters when the 
front board was raised. Also on the rear board there 
was traced a pattern, the center line of which was 
congruent with that of the slot on the board in front, 
but with a width of 1% inches. Five circles of 2-inch 
radius were drawn with their centers on the points at 
which the finger was stopped by the wooden blocks on 
the right-hand side of the board. 

Tests were given with S blindfolded and seated with 
the shoulder of his preferred arm opposite the center 
line of the board. After instructions, the curtain con- 
cealing the board was drawn. With two blocks inserted 
symmetrically at position one, the forefinger was 
pressed against the left-hand block, and S was in- 
structed to trace the groove through to its end. A 
retracing was performed in the same manner. Then the 
hinged guideboard was lifted out of the way, the fore- 
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Fic. 2. PATTERN AND DIMENSIONS OF PROGRESSIVE 
FINGER TRACING BOARD 


finger again pressed against the block, and S was in- 
structed to retrace the pattern as accurately as pos- 
sible (this time without the guidance of the slot) by 
referring to the “feel” of the two previous trials. A 
second retracing without the aid of the slot pattern 
was given in the same manner. For these two trials the 
wooden block in the right-hand position was removed. 
The same procedure was repeated with the temporary 
blocks successively in positions two, three, four, and 
five. 

Each S thus made two retracings of each of five suc- 
cessively more complex patterns, or a total of 10 trials. 
These trials were assigned, in order, possible scores of 
one through ten. Retracings entirely within the guide- 
lines on the scoring board received full credit. Re- 
tracings which were accurate as to pattern, but dis- 
torted as to proportion received half credit, providing 
that they either were made 50 per cent within the guide- 
lines or terminated within the 2-inch circle. Other per 
formances received no credit. If no score was mad. on 
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zach of the four trials in two successive positions, the 
test was terminated. 

The S’s index of kinesthetic imagery was the sum of 
his scores on all trials given. The possible maximum 
was 55. 


Subjects 

All Ss were undergraduate volunteers from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, most of them from a large 
introductory course in psychology. A total of 80 Ss 
was tested, but the data reported concern only 60—22 
males and 8 females each in the experimental and con- 
trol groups. The remainder were used in pretesting or 
“lost” in matching. 

The Ss were recruited following a lecture and demon- 
stration of hypnosis by Z, which included a rehearsal of 
most of the items in the Friedlander and Sarbin scale, 
with the addition of a positive visual hallucination. 
Individual appointments were made for the test ses- 
sions, which kept contact between Ss to a minimum. 
In addition, the need for secrecy was stressed. Some 
evidence as to the success of these measures is provided 
by the fact that all Ss denied any knowledge of experi- 
mental procedures. Several of the later ones stated 
this with evident annoyance. 

The lecture and demonstration were an attempt to 
partially equalize knowledge concerning hypnosis 
among Ss. An attempt was also made to secure some 
equivalence of motivation. Participants were required 
to sign a rather formidable release of responsibility, 
which probably eliminated those who were least moti- 
vated. Steps were taken to encourage a feeling of par- 
ticipation by maintaining an informal atmosphere, by 
achieving rapport prior to experimental sessions, and 
by avoiding the manipvlative, authoritative attitude 
which often characterizes the hypnotic situation. The 
Ss were referred to as “assistants in a study” rather 
than as “subjects in an experiment,” while “ability to 
achieve hypnosis” was used as a preferred alternative 
to mention of “susceptibility.” 


Procedure 


A testing period of just under one hour was planned 
during which six individual tests could be carried out 
with each S. 

Upon arriving for his session the typical S was 
seated, given certain information concerning the 
experiment, and an opportunity to inquire concerning 
any aspect of it that he might be “uneasy about.” He 
was then blindfolded, his height recorded, and his 
body sway measured in the Hull Sway Test using 
direct suggestions of falling. Following this, each S, 
on the basis of the amount of sway recorded or the 
time of fall, was assigned to either the experimental or 
the control group. 

The amount of reaction to the falling suggestions, 
varying from slight negative sway to almost immediate 
fall, was arbitrarily divided into eight gross categories. 
Ss falling into each of these “cells” were assigned to 
control and experimental groups in strict alternation. 
Males and females were treated separately. Following 
this assignment, S, still blindfolded, performed the 
Progressive Finger Tracing Test, and then, with the 
blindfold removed, the Memory for Designs Test and 


the Paper Cutting Test. His sway was then recorded a 
second time. 

If S had been assigned to the control group, the 
second sway test consisted of an exact repetition of the 
original test; for the experimental group the situation 
was the same, but the recorded instructions were to 
imagine falling as vividly as possible, rather than a 
repetition of the statement that S was falling. An in- 
quiry was carried out on the extent and type of imagery 
during the course of the sway test. Following this the 
Scale of Hypnotic Depth was administered. Questions 
were asked concerning the amount of distraction ex- 
perienced during the administration of the scale, and 
with a further caution regarding secrecy S was dis- 
missed. 

Equating experimental and control groups. For aa 
experimental test of the sway hypothesis it is desirable 
to have an experimental and a control group which 
can be shown to be comparable in their responses to 
the standard sway test, as well as in any other char- 
acteristics which are known to influence the results of 
sway tests. The scores of a second sway test in which 
Ss of one group are asked to imagine falling as vividly 
as possible should then show a significantly higher 
correlation with measures of their hypnotizability, 
while the scores of the other (or control) group should 
show no significant change. 

At the conclusion of the experiment certain Ss had 
to be discarded from the already equated groups be- 
cause of faulty kymograph recordings. The resulting 
inequality was adjusted by discarding excess Ss ran- 
domly. On the basis of Edward’s (8) finding that age 
and sway are related, one S who was more than twice 
as old as the mean of the control group was discarded, 
as was the equated S in the experimental group. 

The height correction mentioned earlier caused a 
divergence of the mean sway of the two groups. To 
remedy this, and prior to the analysis of the data, one 
S was removed from each of the groups and replaced 
from those previously discarded on the sole basis of 
bringing the means of the two groups on the first sway 
test more closely together. After these procedures the 
two groups, each containing 22 males and 8 females, 
were demonstrated by ¢ tests not to differ significantly in 
regard to mean age, amount of sway, time of fall, and 
Hypnotizability Index (HI). 


RESULTS 
Test of the Sway Hypothesis 


This hypothesis is based upon the conten- 
tion that movement occurring as a result of 
verbal stimulation is the outcome oi ital 
imagery engaged in by Ss as a consequence of 
suggestion. Because Arnold believes that ide 
motor action based on such imagery is also 
the basic mechanism actuated in hypnosis, 
she predicts that a direct appeal to imagina- 
tion will produce sway test scores more closely 
related to Ss’ indices of hypnotizability than 
will a sway test using Hull’s standard instruc- 
tions. Implicit in this prediction is the assump- 
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tion that in the hypnotic state the maximum 
degree of imagery of which an individual is 
capable is attained. 

Relation of suggestibility and kypnotizability 
indices. Because of the difficulty of establish- 
ing a quantitative relation between sway and 
“falls,” S’s rank in the group was used as his 
SI with the assumption of continuously in- 
creasing influence from negative sway, through 
positive sway and falls late in the test, to 
falls early in the test.‘ Hence correlations 
which are computed with SI’s are r’s inferred 
according to Garrett (13, p. 362) from rank- 
difference correlations (rho’s).6 The Pearson 
product-moment coefficient has been reported 
when calculations involve only HI’s or in- 
dices of imagery, unless otherwise noted. 

The obtained correlations are tabulated in 
Table 1. It will be noted that the results ap- 
pear to be in a direction opposite from that 
predicted. According to hypothesis, the cor- 
relation between SI’s and HI’s for the experi- 
mental group in the second test should have 
been greater than that for the control group. 
Instead, the former is not significantly greater 
than zero, while the latter is greater to a highly 
significant degree (critical z ratio, 5.44). The 
available evidence thus favors rejecting the 
sway hypothesis and throws serious doubt 
upon the accuracy of the first of Arnold’s 
predictions. 


Test of the Imagery Hypothesis 


Three procedures, the Progressive Finger 
Tracing, the Memory for Designs, and the 
Paper Cutting tests were selected for dis- 
tinguishing “... those subjects who can im- 
agine sharply and well in the waking state.” 
If Arnold’s prediction is to be supported, a 
significant correlation between Ss’ HI’s and 
their scores on one or all of these tests should 
be found. 


*On the question of how to treat negative sway, 
Eysenck (9, p. 187) and Berreman and Hilgard (4) 
disagree. The treatment indicated is in accord with the 
views of the latter, whose evidence seems to bear more 
directly on the present study. In this study (possibly 
because of the emphasis on relaxation in the instruc- 
tions) no case of negative sway observed exceeded 1.5 
inches, and hence the rank displacement would be 
relatively unimportant. 

’ Subsequent calculations have shown insignificant 
differences between the inferred r’s reported and 
product-moment correlation coefficients which were 
computed using normalized rankings. (See Table 2.) 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDICES OF 
SUGGESTIBILITY AND HyYPNOTIZABILITY 





r 








Group N (rho- p* 
inferred) 
First Sway Test** 
-All Ss 60 45 <.01 
Control Ss 30 .48 <.01 
Exper. Ss 30 41 <.05 
Second Sway Testt 
Control Ss 30 .70 <.01 
30 .24 »>.85 


Exper. Ss 








* Refers to difference from zero correlation 

** “Falling” instructions to all Ss. 

¢t Control Ss: “falling” instructions repeated; experimental 
Ss: “imagery”’ instructions. 


Only the scores from the Progressive Finger 
Tracing Test correlate significantly with the 
HI’s (ry = .36). The Memory for Designs 
Test gives an r of .13 and the Paper Cutting 
Test one of —.05, neither significantly differ- 
ent from zero. However, since Arnold found a 
combination of two imagery modes more effec- 
tive than either used singly in certain sway 
tests she carried out, a multiple correlation 
was performed in which Finger Tracing and 
Memory for Designs scores together were 
correlated against HI’s. The resulting correla- 
tion was .39, a slight increase over the coefh- 
cient of .36 obtained when Finger Tracing 
scores alone were correlated with HI’s. For- 
tunately, the optimum weightings were such 
that a simple addition of the scores for these 
two tests gave a “‘two-test imagery index”’ 
which also correlated .39 with the HI’s. In 
subsequent computations this composite index 
of imagery was used. Because of their lack of 
significance, no further use was made of the 
scores from the Paper Cutting Test. 

Confirmation of the significance of the cor- 
relation thus obtained was made by comput- 
ing the imagery means for Ss in the upper and 
lower quartiles and in the upper and lower 
deciles. In the first case a difference was 
demonstrated at better than the 2 per cent 
level, while in the second a much higher level 
of confidence was attained. These results 
clearly support the imagery hypothesis, and 
hence the prediction from which it was de- 
rived. 
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Further Analysis 


At this point the evidence indicates that, 
while individuals with higher imagery scores 
tend to be more susceptible to hypnosis, 
direct appeal to imagination in a sway test 
gives SI’s that are no more closely related to 
HI’s than SI’s obtained using the standard 
falling instructions. Since, in terms of Arnold’s 
hypothesis, this evidence seems contradictory, 
further analysis is indicated. 

If the ability to image is central both to the 
results of sway tests and tests of hypnotizabil- 
ity, an estimate of what the relation between 
the latter two sets of scores would be if the 
influence of the former were removed should 
indicate a considerably lower coefficient of cor- 
relation. The use of partial correlation to ob- 
tain ry2.3 (in this case the estimate of what 
correlation would exist between SI’s and HI’s 
with the effect of imagery partialed out) gave 
for each of the four sway tests a higher rather 
than a lower correlation. If significant, this 
might mean that whatever is measured in 
these imagery tests serves as a variable which 
suppresses the relationship between suggesti- 
bility and hypnotizability, rather than as a 
common factor. 


DISCUSSION 


The hypotheses tested are derived from 
only two of severai predictions made by Ar- 
nold, but they seem to be ones which are cru- 
cial to her general position, and hence merit 
individual consideration. 


The Sway Hypothesis 


The findings here appear to be clear-cut 
and to leave little room for disagreement as 
to interpretation. The sway test is specified 
in the prediction tested and is generally ac- 
cepted as a standard test of ideo-motor or 
prestige suggestibility. The Friedlander and 
Sarbin scale seems to provide the best avail- 
able index of hypnotizability. The results are 
significantly in a direction opposite to that 
predicted. 

From the viewpoint of learning theory and 
the generalization of a stimulus situation, 
however, it might have been predicted that, 
for the experimental group, the results of the 
first sway test would be more closely related 
to the HI than those of the second.* Both 


6 Dr. Leo Postman did, in fact, make such a “blind” 
prediction. 


during the first sway test and the administra- 
tion of the Friedlander and Sarbin scale S is 
told that certain things sre happening or are 
about to happen. The situation is such that E 
becomes the active and dominant figure, with 
nothing required of S except relaxed atten- 
tion. The S in the experimental group, on the 
other hand, who carries out the second sway 
test where he is asked to imagine falling “in as 
vivid a manner as possible,” is being asked to 
participate actively in the situation. He is re- 
quired to make a personal contribution to the 
experiment, to choose the modality and situa- 
tion upon which to focus his imagination. 

The effect of these divergent conditions is 
demonstrated in Table 2. Although in both the 
experimen.al and the control groups the re- 
sults of the two sway tests are highly corre- 
lated, the multiple correlation of the two sway 
tests gives considerably less prediction of 
hypnotizability for the experimental group. 
This may indicate that different elements are 
common to the two sway tests given to the 
experimental group than are common to those 
given to the control group. To the extent that 
elements common to the stimulus situations 
of the sway tests given to the experimental 
group do not appear in the stimulus situation 
when the HI’s are determined, it seems pos- 
sible to say that there will be a decrease in 
ability to predict the HI from the results of 
the sway tests. 

Stated in this manner, the question of 
imagery becomes secondary to the determina- 
tion of those characteristics shared by the 
stimulus situations. We will return to this 
point later. 


The Imagery H vpothesis 
In her paper Arnold has indicated no opera- 
tion or procedure for selecting “‘. . . those sub- 


TABLE 2 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION BETWEEN RESULTS OF Two 
Sway Tests AND INDICES OF HYPNOTIZABILITY 
Ustnc NorRMALIZED RANK-OrDER Scores (N = 30) 








riz Tis 23 
Group (HT& (HI & (ST R123 
ST 1) ST 2) 1 & 2) 
Control -46 .66 .68 .66 
Exper. 47 24 73 49 


Note.—All correlations reported in Table 2 are product mo- 
ment, computed from normalized rankings. Comparison with 
Table 1 indicates the consistency of this treatment of data with 
results from rank-difference correlations 
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jects who can imagine sharply and well.” If 
the results from the procedures used to secure 
the two-test imagery index are accepted as 
indications of the Ss’ imagery ability, there 
can be little ambiguity in the interpretation 
of the relevant findings. It would then seem 
quite clear that Ss who have a high degree of 
imagery ability do tend to be more susceptible 
to hypnotic stimulation. But is it justifiable 
to consider the scores obtained as indices of 
imagery ability? 

Justification of imagery scores. Their use 
may be justified in three ways: by appeal to 
past usage and to authority, on rational 
grounds, and by recourse to experimental! 
evidence. The researches on eidetic imagery 
by Jaensch and his students have stressed the 
extent to which Ss have accurately recalled de- 
tails of briefly exposed pictures. Carmichael 
(5) has explicitly suggested the use of the 
Binet figures as a screening procedure for 
selecting eidetic imagers. Eidetic imagery may 
be taken to show an extreme position on the 
continuum of ability to image visually. Finally, 
Arnold in a personal communication has 
indicated her acceptance of the procedures 
used. 

Imagery, according to Dexter, “. . . connotes 
the mental calling up of sensations” (7, p. 133). 
If it is further assumed that “goodness” of 
imagery is a function of the accuracy with 
which such called-up sensations replicate the 
original, then it seems reasonable to believe 
that a person with well-developed imagery 
ability should show a superior performance on 
reproduction tests. It should be noted that 
these tests are not taken to be pure measures of 
imagery in the particular modalities, since 
there often seems to be interaction between 
modalities such as kinesthetic and visual. On 
the other hand, other abilities undoubtedly 
enter into performance; for example, it seems 
likely that some sort of ability to cope with 
spatial relations may be common to visua! and 
kinesthetic test results. 

Davis (6) has supplied experimental evi- 
dence which strongly indicates the functional 
validity of the concept of imagery. He pre- 
pared several tests designed to be best carried 
out through the use of various modalities of 
imagery. His results show a high degree of 
correspondence between the scores obtained 
and reports as to the modality of imagery used 


in their performance; that is, Ss reporting the 
use of visual imagery on tests designed to be 
carried out in this way showed significantly 
better scores than Ss who reported the use of 
another modality, or who made no use of 
imagery. This seems to support the rational 
approach. 

Imagery in operational terms. It may be held 
that the measures used in the present experi- 
ment are simply retention scores with no 
particular bearing on the concept of imagery. 
There is no doubt that they are retention 
scores, but this hardly necessitates the elimina- 
tion of imagery as a relevant variable. We may 
inquire into the mechanisms of retention, and 
find that the postulation of the intervening 
construct of imagery adds a useful parameter 
to memory experiments. Its occurrence may 
prove to be a function of the type of stimulus 
materials used, tending to be at a maximum, 
for example, when the materials offer the least 
possibility for association. 

While each of the operations specified for 
securing measures of imagery must be objec- 
tive and reliable, it will be possible in deter- 
mining the limits of the class of such operations 
to draw upon the accumulation of highly 
stimulating introspective research in this area. 
When some degree of correspondence has been 
shown between the traditional subjective con- 
cept of imagery and the results of the opera- 
tions which have been chosen to redefine it, 
experimental research must proceed without 
further direct recourse to the original concept. 

The process of imagery may be conceived 
of as some sort of comparison between a rela- 
tively permanent sensory trace and the present 
stimulus situation. Introspectionists allowed 
this interpretation to be neglected, because in 
many cases where such a process must be as- 
sumed no reports could be obtained as to its 
occurrence. To further reconcile the classical 
and the redefined concept, it is suggested that 
for this process there may be a sort of “thresh- 
old of report.’’ It seems possible to consider 
that for situations where there is frequent re- 
course to this process of comparison, habitua- 
tion leads to a raising of the threshold and the 
process becomes subliminal. One might then 
refer to “imageless imagery,” but in the present 
context this is not an absurdity. 

Imagery scores as predictors. Researchers in 
learning and memory have tended to direct 
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their efforts toward the discovery of laws and 
relationships of the widest possible generality. 
Little attention has been paid to individual 
variation, and there has been little concern 
for prediction from performance in this area 
to more general types of behavior. The concept 
of imagery as a process in which individual 
differences occur seems likely to suggest an 
emphasis upon the use of the operations by 
which it is defined to predict other types of 
performance for the individual. 

An example of the predictive value of such 
operations may be taken from the present 
study. In the control group the first sway test 
correlates only .46 with hypnotizability. The 
addition of the two imagery tests in a multiple 
correlation results in a coefficient of .70, a very 
respectable increase in predictive power. It is 
possible that the use of such imagery tests 
may provide another predictor of hypnotiza- 
bility which is independent of the sway test, 
such as Eysenck (9, p. 171) reports the heat 
illusion test to be. 

The stimulus situation. It may be profitable 
to consider the tests of imagery in relation to 
the similarity of the stimulus situations in- 
volved. As will be recalled, the index of 
kinesthetic imagery correlates moderately with 
the HI, while that of visual imagery gives a 
correlation that is not statistically significant, 
although its inclusion in a multiple correlation 
increases the predictive power of the imagery 
tests. A scrutiny of the verbal stimuli in the 
Scale of Hypnotic Depth shows that the only 
reference to vision or visual sensation has to 
do with the fixation on the light source and 
with the tiredness of the eyes. On the other 
hand there is continual reference to kinesthetic 
sensations: the emphasis on muscular relaxa- 
tion, the mention of heaviness, limpness, 
strain, etc. In addition, all of the five chal- 
lenges have to do with the movement of certain 
muscular groups, £ asserting that S will not 
be able to perform the movement. Of these 
challenges the fifth (“you cannot say your 
name’’) is probably the least concerned with 
kinesthetic sensation, while the fourth (“you 
cannot separate your clasped hands”) relates 
much more to this area. When a biserial cor- 
relation is made between failing to resist the 
“name” challenge and scores on the finger 
tracing test, a coefficient of .38 is obtained. A 
similar computation for the “handclasp” 


challenge gives a coefficient of .65. Thus, once 
again there is an increasing degree of relation- 
ship between scores when the objective stimu- 
lus situations are more similar. 

Phenomenal aspects. Up to this point only 
passing mention has been made of the motiva- 
tions of the various Ss. Even though the at- 
tempt was made to equalize degree of motiva- 
tion, a superficial noting of the reactions in 
the testing sessions showed a tremendous 
variety. Certain Ss volunteered because they 
hoped that hypnosis would help them to 
solve their study problems. Some seemed 
frankly apprehensive, while others regarded 
the hypnotic situation as a test of will power. 
Traditionally, small numbers of Ss have been 
used in experiments involving hypnosis, and 
not a great deal of attention has been paid to 
what motivated them to participate or to their 
emotional reactions to this fascinating sub- 
ject. The effects of motivation on perception 
have been well documented, and emotion is a 
powerful motivator. The lack of a method of 
equating motivation is a real difficulty in the 
precise interpretation of the present experi- 
ment. 

It would seem highly likely to the writer 
that future work in this area cannot ignore the 
effects of stimulus generalization and the 
similarity of situations in which related scores 
are obtained. But, because of the probable 
effects of differential motivation, efforts should 
not be concentrated entirely upon obtaining 
measures of objective similarity. To achieve 
optimum results the investigator must secure 
evidence that perceptual or phenomenal 
similarity has been achieved. 


SUMMARY 


An experimental investigation was carried 
out concerning two predictions made by 
Arnold. They are based on her hypothesis that 
the common mechanism active in both “pres- 
tige’”’ suggestion and hypnosis is the occur- 
rence of ideo-motor action as a consequence of 
the subject’s imagery. 

The first prediction is that sway test scores 
secured when S is asked to imagine falling 
should show a higher correlation with scores of 
hypnotizability than sway test scores obtained 
with the standard Hull “falling” instructions. 
Two groups of 30 undergraduates each, 
equated on an initial sway test, were sub- 
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jected to a second such test. The control group, 
repeating the original standard test, showed a 
significantly higher correlation with scores on 
the Friedlander and Sarbin Scale of Hypnotic 
Depth. The experimental group, asked to 
imagine falling in the second test, showed a 
significantly lower correlation. These results 
are opposite in direction to the prediction. 

A second prediction, that only those who can 
imagine most vividly and well will be capable 
of attaining the deepest states of hypnosis, 
implies a correlation between imagery ability 
and susceptibility to hypnosis. Using the 
scores of all 60 Ss on the Friedlander and Sar- 
bin scale, a significant though moderate 
multiple correlation was secured with two 
tests designed to secure measures of kines- 
thetic and visual imagery, respectively. This 
evidence supports the second predictiozi. 

A partial correlation holding constant the 
influence of imagery on scores of suggestibility 
and hypnotizability gives no evidence that it 
is a factor common to both. Regardless of the 
metaphysical status of the concept of imagery, 
it is suggested that the testing procedures 
described may usefully serve as predictors of 
other behavior, specifically, susceptibility to 
hypnosis. 

Attention is called to the extent to which it 
appears that results may be attributed to the 
similarity of the stimulus situations involved 
in the procedures used. Because of the strength 
and variety of the motivations apparently in- 
volved, it is suggested that further investiga- 
tions should attempt to equate phenomenal as 
well as objective similarities. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSES AND “EGO STRENGTH” IN THE 
RECALL OF COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETED TASKS! 4. 


CHARLES W. ERIKSEN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


HE interrelationships between “ego 
strength” and psychological defenses 

have been frequently recognized in 
clinical practice and theory, but the nature of 
the relationships is not clear and not ex- 
plicitly stated. The reason for this lack of 
clarity resides primarily in the lack of opera- 
tional meaning or definition of the concept of 
ego strength and alse in the lack of experi- 
mental! data on defensive processes. The pres- 
ent experiment is an attempt to shed some 
light on this problem by investigating some 
of the personality correlates of individual 
differences in reactions to threat to self-esteem. 
The completed-incompleted task method 
was selected as a device for threatening self- 
esteem, and the subsequent recall of incom- 
pleted and completed items as a measure of 
individual differences in reaction to this threat. 
The choice of this particular technique as a 
locus of investigation was determined in part 
by the confusion that exists over the personal- 
ity variables that are involved in the differen- 
tial recall of successful and failed tasks. Alper 
(1), using an estimate of ego strength arrived 
at from clinical judgments, found that in- 
dividuals characterized as “strong egos” 
favored incompleted tasks in recall under task- 
oriented conditions and completed tasks in 
their recall under conditions of threat to self- 
esteem. Individuals characterized as having 
“weak egos’? showed a reversal of this rela- 
tionship. They tended to recall completed 
tasks under task-oriented conditions and in- 
completed tasks when self-esteem was objec- 
tively threatened by the experimental situa- 
tion. The implication of these results is that 
weak egos are threatened by the objective, 
nonthreatening, task-oriented condition and 
bolster self-esteem by recalling successes. 
However, when the threat becomes objec- 
tively more severe, they are overwhelmed by 
their inadequacy and recall their failures. 
Strong egos, on the other hand, are less easily 
threatened, and when threat does occur they 
cope with it by emphasizing successes rather 
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than being overwhelmed by their inadequacy. 

Opposed to the ego-strength interpretation 
of differential recall is an interpretation in 
terms of defensive processes. Some investi- 
gators have compared differential recall with 
the defensive mechanism of repression (7, 12). 
Rosenzweig and Sarason (13) have carried 
out this comparison by showing that the 
tendency to recall completed tasks when self- 
esteem is threatened is related to hysteria. 
Eriksen (3, 4) has shown further that the 
tendency to forget failed tasks is related to 
avoidance behavior in the presence of other 
forms of psychological threat. 


HyYPorTrHESES 


In the present study the following general 
hypotheses were set up to be tested: (a) Ego 
strength should be directly related to the 
tendency to recall incompleted tasks under 
task-oriented conditions and inversely related 
to incompleted-task recall under self-esteem- 
oriented conditions. (6) Hysteria should be 
inversely related to incompleted-task recall 
under self-esteem-oriented conditions. (c) Psy- 
chasthenia should be directly related to in- 
completed-task recall under self-esteem-ori- 
ented conditions. 

This latter hypothesis is based upon Ey- 
senck’s report (6) that hysteria and psychas- 
thenia are on opposite poles of a bipolar 
factor “extraversion-introversion’”’ that he 
found in his neurotic sample. Also Lazarus, 
Eriksen, and Fonda (9) found that patients 
diagnosed as psychasthenic used psychological 
defenses that were less characterized by per- 
ceptual-cognitive avoidance than the defenses 
used by hysterics. 


METHOD 


The experiment involved three sessions. One session 
was devoted to the completed-incompleted task ex- 
periment and the measure f recall. A second session 
was used for administering the measure of ego strength, 
and a third session for administering the group form of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI). 
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Completed-incompleted tasks. The tasks used for 
this part of the experiment were 16 sentences' of 20 
words each which had been scrambled into two- and 
three-word phrases. The S’s task was to rearrange these 
phrases so as to obtain a meaningful sentence. Success 
and failure were controlled by having eight of the 
sentences solvable and the remaining eight unsolvable. 
Each sentence was given a “title” by underlining one 
of the two-word phrases and placing this phrase first 
in the order of scrambled phrases as well as above the 
entire scrambled sentence. The sentences were ad- 
ministered to groups of 30 to 40 Ss. Each sentence was 
projected on a screen for 3 min., during which time 
each S was to write his sclution on a page of an examina- 
tion booklet. Separated pages were used for each sen- 
tence, and Ss were strongly cautioned against review- 
ing. Following the sixteenth sentence, Ss spent 5 
min. writing down all the five-letter words they could 
think of that began with the letter ¢. A 5-min. recall 
period followed during which Ss wrote down the title 
of all of the sentences they could recall. 

The sentences were administered to the experi- 
mental group (objectively self-esteem threatened) under 
the guise of an intelligence test. They were told that 
E was interested in selecting Ss who were bright enough 
to participate in an experiment on abstract reasoning. 
They were further told that anyone with an IQ of 115 
or better should have little or no difficulty solving all of 
the sentences within the time limits. To increase de- 
ception, classmate stooges were scattered throughout 
the group. These stooges pretended to complete all of 
the 16 sentences. 

[The sentences were administered to control Ss 
(no objective self-esteem threat) under identical condi 
tions except for different instructions and the absence 
of stooges. They were told that the sentences had been 
made up by E to keep Ss in a learning experiment 
occupied during rest intervals so they could not re- 
hearse, and that E simply wanted to determine if 
the sentences were difficult enough to keep Ss busy 
for the necessary lengths of time. The control group 
was told that E was already certain that some of the 
sentences were too difficult to be solved within the 
time limits. The Ss were asked to work as rapidly 
as possible in order to make their performance com- 
parable to that of the learning Ss. 

Ego-strength scale. In order to study the role of ego 
strength in completed-incompleted task recall, it was 
first necessary to define and/or measure what is meant 
by this construct. There are probably as many different 
meanings of this term as there are people who use it. 
Most of these different usages, however, seem to refer 
to a common aspect of behavior, that is “the degree to 
which an individual’s behavior is generally in keeping 
with the realities of the objective situation.”” The instru- 


' The ego-strength scale, the 16 scrambled sentences, 
and a more det#led treatment of the procedure have 
been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 3902 from the ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., 
remitting $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 
photostats. Make checks payable to Chief, Photodup- 
lication Service, Library of Congress. 


ment used to assess this quality of behavior is generally 
a clinical psychologist. However, since a clinical 
psychologist is too expensive an instrument to have 
lying around the laboratory, it was necessary for the 
purposes of the present experiment to devise some other 
measure of ego strength. 

For the present, ego strength is defined as “the 
individual’s capacity for appraising the reasonable 
limits in his interpretations and perceptions of his 
environment.” The operational meaning of this concept 
is in terms of the extent to which an individual’s yes-no 
responses to suggested interpretations of the Rorschach 
inkblots are in agreement with norms derived from 
other individuals of comparable intellectual level and 
social background. 

The rationale for this definition is based upon the 
assumption that behavior is a consequence of the per- 
ceived situation. Thus, for behavior to be “in keeping 
with the realities of the situation” the individual must 
be able to perceive these realities. For any given stimu- 
lus situation, he must be able to discriminate between 
what are real or reasonable perceptual interpretations 
and what are unreal or unreasonable ones. The criteria 
for determining what are real or reasonable interpreta- 
tions depend not only on the physical character or 
qualities of the stimulus, but also upon other variables 
such as intelligence and social-cultural values and 
standards. Consequently, “reasonableness” must be 
determined by observer agreement. A normative ap- 
proach is necessary. Most of us would agree that the 
interpretation “bat” to Card V of the Rorschach is a 
reasonable interpretation, while the interpretation “a 
man raping a woman” is an unressonable one. 

The interpretation of inkblots would seem to afford 
a method for assessing an individual’s capacity for ap- 
praising “reasonable limits.”” The generai unfamiliarity 
of inkblots throws the S upon his own resources, yet at 
the same time considerable agreement can be obtained 
among observers as to what are reasonable interpreta- 
tions of given inkblots or inkblot areas. Using a stand- 
ard set of inkblots and interpretations of them, it is 
possible to determine the extent to which any given 
individual’s judgments of reasonable and unreasonable 
interpretations agree with the judgments of a majority 
of other observers. (For further discussion of the ra- 
tionale, see 5.) 

An ego-strength scale was constructed based upon 
the 50 Rorschach concepts used in the McReynolds 
concept evaluation technique (11).* These consist of 25 
concepts or interpretations that occur in Beck’s tables 
(2) as F+ and 25 that occur in the tables as F—. Al- 
though one could consider plus concepts as reasonable 
interpretations and minus concepts as unreasonable 
ones, nevertheless it was considered desirable to ob- 
tain a criterion of reasonable and unreasonable concepts 
based upon the same population from which the Ss in 

2 The above rationale is very similar to that under- 
lying the F+% score which is used in the Rorschach 
test. F+ and F— responses are scored on the basis of 
whether they occu: more frequently among a norma! 
population or among a psychiatric group. As used by 
Beck (2) and other clinicians, F+% is considered as 
an indicator of ego strength 

3 See footnote 1. 
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this experiment would be drawn. Accordingly, the 50 
concepts were administered to a random sample of 100 
male undergraduate students at The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The test was administered individually. Each S was 
given a general explanation of the inkblots and their 
interpretation. He was then given the following specific 
instructions: “I’m going to point out various ars in 
these inkblots and ask you if they could look like various 
objects or things to you. For example, I’ll point out an 
area and say, ‘Could this be a___?’ I want you to look 
at the area I indicate and say, ‘yes,’ if you think it looks 
like what I suggested, and ‘no’ if you don’t think it 
does. Some of the concepts I am going to point out to 
you most people would agree are reasonable interpreta- 
tions for the particular area of the inkblot. Other con- 
cepts I point out most people would agree are not 
reasonable interpretations or concepts. However, you 
are to use your own judgment. If the concept looks like 
a reasonable interpretation to you, say, ‘yes’; if it 
doesn’t, say, ‘no.’ Are there any questions?” 

The percentage of students answering “‘yes” to each 
of the concepts was computed. Concepts to which 50 
per cent or more of the students answered “yes” were 
defined as reasonable. Twenty-six concepts met this 
criterion. The remaining 24 were considered as un- 
reasonable interpretations. The results of this analysis 
agreed quite closely with Beck’s plus and minus cate- 
gories. Only two concepts which are scored minus by 
Beck received 50 per cent or more “yes” responses. 
They were “dancer” for area Ds 5 in Card II (56 per 
cent) and “face” for area D 8 in Card III (57 per cent). 
Only one concept scored plus by Beck was answered 
“yes” by less than 50 per cent of the sample. It was 
“man’s face” to area Ds immediately above left D 4 in 
Card VI (44 per cent). 

The reliability of this scale was determined by the 
odd-even method. When corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula, the correlation between num- 
ber of “yes” responses was .85. 

The above scale was administered individually to 
the Ss in this experiment. An S’s score on the scale was 
the total number of “‘correct” responses he gave. That 
is, his score consisted of the number of unreasonable 
concepts to which he had answered “no”’ plus the num- 
ber of reasonable concepts to which he had answered 
“ves.” Thus a high score on the scale reflects a good 
capacity to appraise reasonableness as here defined. It 
should be noted that low scores can result from either 
saying “no” to reasonable interpretations or saying 
“yes” to unreasonable ones. 

MMPI. The group form of the MMPI was adminis- 
tered to the Ss during regular class session. For the 
present experiment only the hysteria and psychasthenia 
scales with the K correction factor were scored. 

Subjects. In addition to the standardization group 
for the ego-strength scale, 66 male undergraduate 
students at The Johns Hopkins University participated 
in the experiment. However, not all of these Ss were 
available for all three experimental sessions. An addi- 
tional 13 control Ss and 32 experimental Ss were used 
in the completed-incompleted task phase of the experi- 
ment, but were dropped from the remainder of the 
experiment because of their failure to complete all of the 
solvable tasks. 








TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF INCOMPLETED AND COMPLETED TASKS 
RECALLED BY THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 
EXPERIMEN- CONTROL 
i ee ee 
|Mean SD | Mean SD 
Incomplete | 2.0 1.2 | 3.4 1.4 | 4.29 
Complete ; Be BS PB? RA .28 
—.23 .44)—.05 .36' 1.76 


(I—C)/(I+C) 
* ¢ values of 1.67 and 2.39 are significant at the .05 ard the .01 
levels, respectively, for a one-tailed test. 


RESULTS 


Our first concern is with performance in the 
completed-incompleted task phase of the 
experiment. In Table 1 the experimental and 
control groups are compared on the number 
of completed and incompleted tasks recalled 
and on a recall score computed for each S by 
subtracting the number of completed tasks 
he recalled from the number of incompleted 
tasks recalled and dividing by the total re- 
called. From this table it can be seen that 
both groups recalled the same number of com- 
pleted tasks, but the objective self-esteem- 
threatened Ss recalled significantly fewer in- 
completed tasks. On the basis of recall score 
the two groups again differed. The recall 
scores for the experimental group reflect their 
preference for completed as opposed to incom- 
pleted tasks in recall. Recall scores for the 
experimental group are also more variable 
than for the controls, although this difference 
in variability is not statistically reliable 
(F = 1.48). 

These results from the completed-incom- 
pleted task phase of the experiment are in 
general agreement with the findings of other 
investigators (7, 10, 12). It seems safe, there- 
fore, to assume that the present experiment 
was successful in producing two degrees of 
self-esteem threat. 

Our second concern is with the personality 
correlates of individual differences in selective 
recall} in the completed-incompleted task 
situation. Table 2 shows the correlations ob- 
tained between scores on the ego-strength 
scale and recall scores under the two degrees 
of self-esteem threat. For the control group a 
positive correlation of borderline significance 
is obtained between the ego-strength scale 
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and rer __.core. Since high recall scores reflect 
the .endency to favor incompleted tasks in 
re ul, this correlation means that people 
‘naracterized by strong egos tend to recall 
relatively more incompleted tasks under a 
condition of little or no objective self-esteem 
threat. For the experimental group the direc- 
tion of the relationship is reversed. Here we 
find that Ss characterized as strong egos now 
tend to favor completed tasks in their recall, 
while weak egos favor the incompleted or 
failed tasks. These results are in keeping with 
the previously stated hypothesis, and they 
support Alper’s (1) data to the extent that we 
can assume that the ego-strength scale used 
here is measuring essentialiy the same thing 
that Alper measured as ego strength. 

A third question concerns the relation be- 
tween scores on the hysteria and psychasthenia 
scales and recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks under the condition of objective self- 
esteem threat. Table 3 shows these correla- 
tions. Both hysteria and psychasthenia are 
related to recall score in the predicted direc- 
tion. For hysteria this relation is negative, 
indicating that Ss with high hysteria scores 
tend to recall relatively fewer incompleted 
than completed tasks. The positive correlation 
between psychasthenia and recall score, on 
the other hand, shows that Ss with high psy- 
chasthenia scores tend to recall relatively 
more incompleted than completed tasks. Al- 
though these correlations are in the directions 
that would be predicted from theory and 
previous results, they need to be further 
analyzed before we can conclude that the 
personality dimensions of hysteria and psy- 
chasthenia are involved in completed-incom- 
pleted task recall independently of the ego- 
strength dimension. 

It is possible that the hysteria and psychas- 
thenia correlate with recall scores 
because they themselves are measures of ego 
strength in addition to being measures of the 
hysteria and psychasthenia dimensions. That 
this may be the case is suggested by the —.24 
and —.29 correlations between the ego- 
strength scale and the hysteria and psychas- 
thenia scales, respectively. When scores on 
the ego-strength scale are partialled out, or in 
effect held constant, the partial correlation 
between the hysteria scale and recall score is 


scales 


—.53 and between psychasthenia and recall 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EGO-STRENGTH SCALE 
AND COMPLETED-INCOMPLETED TASK RECALL SCORE 
FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


EXPERIMENTAL ConrTRoL 
N 43 19 
g* — .60 .38 
p .001 .055 


* The significance of r is evaluated via Fisher’s s transforma- 
tion. The probabilities are for a one-tailed test. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPLETED-INCOMPLETED 
Task RECALL SCORE AND THE HysTERIA AND 
PSYCHASTHENIA SCALES FOR THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL GRouP 





HYsTERIA PSYCHASTHENIA 
N 40 40 
r* —.27 .28 
p .05 .05 


* The significance of r is evaluated via Fisher’s s transforma- 
tion. The probabilities are for a one-tailed test. 








score, .14. The size of the partial correlation 
between the hysteria scale and the recall score 
is large enough to suggest that the hysteria 
scale is related to recall score independently 
of the correlation with ego strength. However, 
the small partial correlation between recall 
score and the psychasthenia scale suggests 
that the correlation between these two vari- 
ables is not larger than can be accounted for 
by their respective correlations with the ego- 
strength scale. Thus the evidence supports 
the hypothesis that hysteria and ego strength 
are independent variables related to com- 
pleted-incompleted task recall, but is incon- 
clusive with respect to the relation of task 
recall and psychasthenia. 


DISCUSSION 


The present experiment bears some interest- 
ing relations to the results of an extensive 
experimental study reported by Eysenck (6). 
Using a. large hospitalized neurotic sample, 
Eysenck succeeded in isolating two principal 
factors. There is good reason to believe that 
the first of these factors, neuroticism, is the 
same variable that is being measured by the 
ego-strength scale employed in the present 
study. This belief is supported by the close 
similarity between the ego-strength scale used 
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here and a measure that Eysenck found to be 
heavily saturated with his neuroticism factor. 
He used a slight modification of the Harrower- 
Erickson Group Rorschach (8) in which he 
had his Ss rank the nine alternative responses 
suggested for each of the inkblots in terms of 
its acceptability as an interpretation. Scores 
were obtained by adding the rank values that 
Ss assigned to the four “neurotic” responses 
that were among the nine alternatives for 
each of the blots. This technique was found to 
discriminate effectively between the extremes 
of his neurotic population as well as between 
the neurotic population and a sample of 
normals. Although Eysenck termed this a 
measure of “conformity,” the similarity of 
his technique and the present measure of ego 
strength in both method and rationale is 
quite obvious. 

The second factor found by Eysenck was 
termed “extraversion-introversion.”” This fac- 
tor was found to characterize hysterias at the 
extraversive pole and anxiety and psychas- 
thenic neurotics at the introversive pole. In 
the present study the hysteria scale was found 
to contain at least two sources of variance. 
One of these sources was in common with the 
ego-strength scale, while the other source was 
independently related to selective recall in 
the completed-incompleted task study. There 
is some basis for assuming that this second 
source of variance in the hysteria scale is re- 
lated to Eysenck’s extraversion-introversion 
factor in view of the relationship between 
clinically diagnosed hysteria and extraversion. 
Additional support for this assumption is 
found in the characterization of the extravert’s 
and introvert’s reactions to failure. Eysenck 
reports that in level-of-aspiration experiments 
Ss high on the extraversive pole tend to 
overestimate their performance and are little 
bothered by failure, while Ss falling on the intro- 
versive pole tend to underestimate their per- 
formance and are preoccupied with their fail- 
ures. Such reaction to failure and threat would, 
at least superficially, seem to be related to dif- 
ferential memory for completed and incom- 
pleted tasks. By emphasizing the successful 
tasks and ignoring the failed ones, extraverted 
Ss would be expected to recall relatively more 
completed than incompleted tasks while for 
the introversive Ss this tendency would be 
reversed. 








Such an analysis would, of course, still leave 
unexplained why the extraverts use an avoid- 
ance response to threat to a greater degree 
than do the introverts. A possible explanation 
might be that an avoidance response is more 
compatible with the general features of the 
extraversive personality, thus permitting its 
use to a greater degree than is possible for the 
introverts. Although this is speculation, it 
should lend itself to experimental test. 

The relation of the present data to Eysenck’s 
findings suggests some interesting possibilities 
and avenues for further research, but it must 
be stressed that these relationships have not 
been proven. There is still much to be desired, 
not only in identifying the present data with 
the neuroticism and extraversion-introversion 
factors, but also in clarifying and substantiat- 
ing the relationships obtained in the present 
study. 

One particular point concerns the psychas- 
thenia scale and its intercorrelations with the 
ego-strength scale and recall scores. Although 
the psychasthenia scale was related to the dif- 
ferential recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks in a predicted way, the size of the corre- 
lation was not greater than could be accounted 
for on the basis of the intercorrelation of both 
of these measures with the ego-strength scale. 
Whether this reflects on the validity of the 
hypothesis or the validity of the psychasthenia 
scale cannot be determined from the available 
data. Further work, using other measures of 
psychasthenia and of hysteria and extraver- 
sion-introversion, are needed to clarify these 
interrelations. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment investigated the re- 
lation of ego strength, hysteria, and psychas- 
thenia to recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks under conditions where self-esteem was, 
and was not, objectively threatened. A meas- 
ure of ego strength, based upon S’s capacity 
to judge what were and were not reasonable 
interpretations of inkblots, was constructed. 
The criterion of reasonableness was determined 
by a normative approach. Hysteria and psy- 
chasthenia were measured by these respective 
scales in the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. 

The results of this study indicate: (a) Ego 
strength is directly related to the tendency to 
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recall relatively more incompleted than com- 
pleted tasks when the situation is not objec- 
tively self-esteem threatening, and inversely 
related to this tendency when the situation 
does objectively threaten self-esteem. (0) 
Scores on the hysteria scale are inversely re- 
lated to the tendency to recall relatively more 
incompleted than completed tasks when self- 
esteem is objectively threatened, while scores 
on the psychasthenia scale are directly related 
to this tendency. (c) The correlation between 
hysteria and completed-incompleted task re- 
call was found to be independent of the inter- 
correlation of these two variables with ego 
strength. However, the correlation of psy- 
chasthenia with completed-incompleted task 
recall was not significant when the intercorre- 
lation with ego strength was partialled out. 

The relation of these results to the neuroti- 
cism and extraversion-introversion factors re- 
ported by Eysenck was discussed. 
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EGO STRENGTH AND THE RECALL OF TASKS! 


SIDNEY M. JOURARD 
Emory University 


OSENZWEIG (8) and others (1, 4) have 
observed that completed tasks are 
recalled with greater frequency than 

interrupted tasks when the tasks in question 
have been submitted to subjects (Ss) under 
ego-involving conditions. It has become 
fashionable to interpret this peculiarity of 
recall as an instance of ego defense, i.e., as 
indicative of repression of the memory of 
failure or, alternately, as a case of bolstering a 
threatened ego by means of recalling only 
successful performances. 

In order to account for individual differences 
in recall preferences under ego-involving 
conditions a number of workers have had 
recourse to the theory of ego strength. Sanford 
(9), for example, explained the increase in 
recall of interrupted tasks with age as a sign 
of increasing ego strength. 

Alper (2) pointed to a “strong ego” recall 
pattern and a “weak ego” recall pattern; under 
task-oriented conditions, weak egos recalled 
more successes than failures, and under ego- 
involving conditions, they recalled more 
failures than successes. Strong egos behaved 
in the opposite manner. 

The experiments of these two workers have 
certain limitations: both utilize tasks of a 
fairly homogeneous sort—jigsaw puzzles in 
the case of Sanford, and scrambled sentences 
in the case of Alper. It can be argued that the 
“Rosenzweig effect” may be related only to 
failure on tasks of a limited sort, while an 
experiment based on a broader sampling of 
tasks might produce different results. 

Further, Alper’s study was based on an V 
of 10 cases, a fact which certainly raises the 
possibility of unreliability in her findings. 
Finally, Sanford did not measure ego strength 
in his study, and Alper’s estimates of ego 


1The present work is based on a_ dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate School of the University of 
Buffalo, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The writer acknowl- 
edges with gratitude the assistance and encouragement 
from the members of his thesis committee, Drs. M. 
Feldman, chairman; Walter Cohen, and Llewellyn 


Gross. 
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strength appear to be based on clinical judg- 
ment rather than on more objective tests. 
The over-all purpose of the present experi- 
ment was to determine if there is any relation- 
ship between ego strength and _ task-recall 
preferences. Ego-strength measures were 
derived from the widely used Rorschach test, 
and the interruption-of-tasks procedure was 
altered to make allowance for the critique 
noted above. Finally, the number of Ss was 
increased to meet the criticism of a restricted V. 


HYPOTHESES 


The following three hypotheses were con- 
sidered in the experiment: 

1. There will be a greater recall of com- 
pleted than of interrupted tasks when the 
tasks are submitted to a group of Ss under 
conditions designed to induce ego involve- 
ment and ego threat. 

Despite the absence of a control group 
taking the tasks under task-oriented conditions 
we expected our data to support this hy- 
pothesis, in view of the findings of other 
workers (1, 4, 8, 9). 

2. Preference for the recall of interrupted 
and completed tasks will vary as a function of 
ego strength. Strong egos will recall a pre- 
ponderance of interrupted tasks, and weak 
egos will recall a preponderance of com- 
pleted tasks. 

This is the major hypothesis of the present 
study, and it is formulated in accord with the 
view propounded by Sanford (9). According 
to this view, recall of failures ‘interrupted 
tasks) betokens a relatively strong ego which, 
in the experimental situation, does not resort 
to the repression of the memory of these tasks. 

3. For all of our Ss, irrespective of measured 
ego strength, tasks of one category will be 
recalled with no greater frequency than tasks 
in any other category. 

This null hypothesis was formulated in order 
to study what, if any, effect on recall was 
produced by the introduction of a fairly broad 
range of different tasks into the experiment. 
If all of the tasks are equivalent in ego- 
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involvement induction, then the hypothesis 
should be upheld. Contrariwise, if the tasks 
do induce differential ego involvement, it is 
possible that task recall may reflect this, either 
in terms of the frequency with which tasks of 
a given category are recalled or in terms of 
interruption-completion recall patterns which 
differ from category to category. 


METHOD 
A pparatus 


The interruption-completion (I-C) test. Thirty tasks 
were devised by the writer so that each could be used 
as an interrupted or as a completed task by varying 
the length of assignment of each task. Thus, for the 
task “necklace,” if it was to serve as an interrupted 
task, the instructions were as follows: ‘““Make a necklace 
from these 24 beads such that no two identical beads 
are touching.” 

If this particular task was to be completed S was 
given only 12 beads, but with identical instruction. 

In order to vary the tasks as widely as possible, they 
were designed so as to sample five broad categories. 
The categories, with an example illustrating each, 
were: 

1. Naming tasks. “Name twelve presidents of the 

USA.” 

2. Mathematical tasks. “Multiply 24537 by 3789.” 

3. Grammar tasks. “List 10 superlatives.” 

4. Drawing tasks. “Draw 23 stick figures of a 

person.” 
. Manual tasks. “Put these blocks together to 
make a pattern like the one on the card.” 

There were six tasks for each category, and names 
were assigned to each task so as to describe it broadly. 
The five tasks noted above were named, in order, 
presidents, multiplication, superlatives, stick persons, 
and block pattern. 

In order to rule out the effects of serial order on 
recall, the position of each task in each presentation 
series was determined from a table of random numbers 
The order of interruption-completion was likewise 
assigned from a random-number table. Each S, thus, 
received a different I-C test, although it was composed 
of similar parts. Each task, furthermore, appeared in 
each of the 30 positions of the series to an approximately 
equal degree, and served as an interrupted and as a 
completed task equally. 

Measures of ego strength. Two scales derived from 
the Rorschach test served as ego-strength measures. 
One of these, a six-point scale, was devised by the 
writer. The other, a 15-point adjustment scale? was 
adapted from the one utilized by Davidson (3). As the 
latter is described elsewhere, only the first will be 
described in detail herein 

The writer’s scale was based upon five Rorschach 
factors which have been employed both clinically and 
experimentally as indices of ego strength. The factors 


un 


2 Two factors from Davidson’s scale were deleted in 
the present study owing to relative difficulty in rating 
them. These two factors were “shading shock” and 
“color shock.” 
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and the limits within which they were restricted in 
order to yield a one-point score are: (a) F+% for 
total record between 80-90;? (6) F+% for colored 
cards between 70-100; (c) F% between 30-50; (d) M 
greater than FM; (e) FC greater than CF plus C. 
From this scale, an ego-strength score could be obtained 
which would yield a range of six points, viz., 0-5. 


Subjects 

Fifty-eight nursing students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Nursing served as Ss. 
Thirty-four, with a median age of 20, were in their 
junior year, while the remainder were seniors, with a 
median age of 21 years. The girls were selected at 
random from a larger group of about 150 students. 


Procedure 


The Ss were tested singly, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. The general sequence is sum- 
marized as follows: (a) introductory comments; 
(6) administration of the Rorschach test; (c) ad- 
ministration of the I-C test, 45 seconds for each task; 
(d) interview for biographical data for five mirutes; 
(e) S writes out her recall of tasks for three minutes; 
(f) administration of a series of digit-symbol tasks, 
lasting 14 minutes; (g) S writes out her recall of tasks 
again; (4) S is required to sort into categories the cards 
bearing the names and description of each task; 
(¢) S is required to sort the cards into two piles, those 
tasks which were liked and those which were disliked. 

Verbatim instructions and description of the 
procedure are not presented here, owing to space 
limitations, but may be seen elsewhere.‘ 

Induction of an atmosphere of stress. In order to 
induce a set of ego involvement, the I-C test was 
presented as a college-level test of intelligence. The 
apparatus was drawn from a conspicuously labeled 
Wechsler box, and a stop watch was displayed and 
used throughout to record times. Since only 45 seconds 
were allowed for each task, each S experienced the 
sensation of being rushed and of failing one half of the 
tasks. In addition, each S was told that “in order to 
receive IQ credit for a given item, it is necessary that 
it be completed correctly; partial credit is not allowed. 
Each item is passed or failed on an all-or-none basis.” 
No independent measure was obtained of the existence 
or magnitude of stress induced by this procedure, but 
from the spontaneous comments, the headaches 
reported, the perspiration exuded, and the number of 
cigarettes smoked, it appeared to E that at least 
some stress was induced in Ss. No S appeared, to the 


’Rated by comparison with Hertz’s frequency 
tables (6). 

*To save printing costs, this information and the 
raw data for the experiment have been deposited with 
the American Documentation Institute. Order Docu- 
ment No. 3978 from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting $1.75 for 35-mm. 
microfim or $2.50 for photocopies. Make checks pay- 
able to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress. The origina] dissertation (7) is available 
through regular library facilities. 
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writer, to be untouched by the procedure. Each S 
thus underwent the experience of being rushed on a test 
of intelligence, and of failing one half of the items in 
the presence of a man who apparently expected her to 
be able to do all of the tasks. 


RESULTS 


General recall results. General recall data 
are shown in Table 1. The symbols at the head 
of each column in this table refer to ratios 
which were computed from the recall data. 


— ‘ , 
C4+I is the ratio of interrupted tasks recalled 
to all tasks recalled. Thus, if an S recalled 10 
tasks and five of these were interrupted, his 
score would be 50. Each of these ratios was 
then multiplied by 100; throughout the report, 
all recall ratios are corrected in this manner. 
The next two symbols describe the proportion 
of interrupted and completed tasks (15 in 
each case) which were recalled. The fourth 
column heading, Drr—cr, describes the dis- 


CR 


crepancy between : and 5" The third row 


15 1 
in this table shows the correlation between 
these indices for the first and second recall 
periods. Since they appeared to be rather 
high, signifying fair reliability, subsequent 
analyses between recall data and the Rorschach 
data were based upon the ratios derived from 
the first recall period. 

The validity of the first hypothesis may be 
examined in the light of these data. If there 
were a clear-cut group preference for the 
recall of completed tasks, it would have been 


signified by an ratio significantly less 


I 
C+iI 
than 50.00. It may be seen from Table 1 that 
the obtained value for this ratio was almost 
exactly 50.00, thereby refuting the hypothesis. 

A slightly different way to test the hy- 
pothesis is to test the reliability of the dif- 

q CR 
a 
Table 2 shows the result of such a comparison, 
signifying that the proportion. of interrupted 
tasks recalled is almost exactly equal to the 
proportion of completed tasks recalled. 

We may conclude from this analysis, there- 
fore, that no preference, either for the recall 
of completed or of interrupted tasks, is 
manifested by the Ss. 

Ego strength and recall preferences. The 


ference between the two ratios 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF Four RECALL 
MEASURES 





RECALL MEASURES 


I IR CR 





C+i is Otis) 
Mean 49.72 48 .33 49.43 33.07 
SD 12.84 14.16 14.88 20.51 
fi, 9° .75 .& .70 .62 
*Dir—crR obtained according to the formula iE - cn 
+ 33. 


** 1,2 refers to the correlation between measures from the 
first and the second recall periods. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF PROPORTIONATE RECALL OF 


IR 
INTERRUPTED TASKS Ee WITH PROPORTIONATE 


RECALL OF COMPLETED TASKS [SF] 





RECALL MEASURES 


JR CR 
15 15 
Mean 48.33 49.43 
SD 14.15 14.88 
SD 1.86 1.95 
Diff;r/is — cR/15 1.10 
TTR/I16 x CR/16 —.17 
SDpitt 2.45 
t .45 


distribution of scores on the author’s six-point 
ego-strength scale was skewed in the direction 
of lower scores; the mean was 2.05, with a 
standard deviation of 1.08. 

Scores on the Davidson Adjustment Scale 
yielded a more nearly norma! distribution, with 
a mean of 8.26, and a standard deviation of 
2.64. The range was from 3 to 15. 

Owing to the skewed distribution for the 
ego-strength scale, contingency coefficients 
rather than Pearsonian r’s were utilized in 
correlating scores for this variable with the 
recall data. Pearsonian r’s were calculated 
for the adjustment scale scores and recall 
measures. 

The second hypothesis states that the 
stronger the ego, the greater the tendency to 
recall interrupted tasks. If the hypothesis is 
to be upheld, it should be reflected in correla- 
tions between the ego-strength scores and the 
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recall ratios. Table 3 shows that none of the 
correlations attains statistical significance. 

A study was then made of the correlation 
between each of the five ego-strength scale 
components and the recall ratios. Each of the 
Rorschach factors was first converted as 
follows: 

M greater than FM. This factor was ex- 
pressed by the formula (M — FM) + 5, and 
is denoted by the symbol (M > FM). 

F% between 30 and 50: expressed as devia- 
tions from 40% (F% = 30 to 50). 

FC greater than CF + C: expressed by the 
formula [FC — (CF + C)]| + 6, and indicated 
by the symbol (FC > CF +- C). 

F+ % 80 to 90: expressed as deviations from 
85% (F+ % 80 to 90). 

F+% colored cards 70 to 100: expressed as 
deviations from 85% (Fc+ % 70 to 100). 

The correlations between these converted 
ego-strength signs and the recall scores are 
shown in Table 4. Only two of the r’s were 
sufficiently large to attain the .05 level— 


TABLE 3 

CORRELATIONS OF THE EGo-STRENGTH AND DavIpsoNn’s 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES WITH THE 

RECALL RATIOS 


RECALL MEASURES 


CR I 
Dir- 
15 | ee es 


— .03 .02 .02 
— .02 15 .07 


Ego-strength scores* .01 
Davidson adjust- 17 
ment scorest 


* Contingency coefficients based on an N of 47; eleven cases with 
ego-strength scores of 2 eliminated from this analysis 
tr = .26 for .05 level; r = .33 for .01 level, N = 58. 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EGo-STRENGTH SIGNS AND 
RECALL SCORES 


RECALL MEASURES 


IR CR 


C+i 15 15 


RORSCHACH FACTOR Dir-cr 


.22 —.18 .23 
— .04 03 —.03 
FC>CF+C — .03 09 —.06 
F + % 80 to 90 17 .04°° — .26° 13 
Fe + % 70 to 100 -12 01 —.22 -09 


M > FM 
F% 30 to 50 


a 
— .05 


— .04 


*+ = .26 for .05 level 
**7 = .33 for .01 level. N = 58 
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that between the 44 > FM factor and the 
recall ratio — Cn with an r of .27, and that 
I+C 
between the F+ % factor and the recall ratio 
CR 
13” with an r of —.26. These correlations 
have contradictory connotations. The first, 
I 

that between M > FM and | +e© 
the hypothesis; the positive direction of the r 
signifies that the greater the positive dis- 
crepancy between M and FM, the greater is 
the tendency to recall interrupted tasks in 
preference to completed ones. The slight 
magnitude of the correlation, however, indi- 
cates that only a very small amount of the 
variance in this recall ratio is attributable to 
the ego-strength factor. 

The negative correlation of —.26 between 


upholds 


the F+ % factor and the = ratio is opposed 
5 


to the hypothesis. The recall ratio reflects a 
preference for the recall of completed tasks, 
and the r may be roughly interpreted to 
indicate that the greater the deviation of 
F+ % from the optimal limits of 80-90 (which 
we have interpreted as ego weakness), the 
lesser is the tendency to recall completed tasks. 
This particular ego-strength sign, then, ap- 
pears to refute the present hypothesis, and 
to uphold Alper’s inferences. 

This scanty yield of positive findings: 
prompted the writer to undertake a correla- 
tional analysis of a number of other Rorschach 
factors and the recall ratios. R, W% DdS%, 
F+%, F%, H%, At%, and A% were all 
correlated with each of the four recall ratios. 
All yielded insignificant r’s, with one exception 
A%, the percentage of responses with animal 


content, correlated —.30 with ,and .31 


I 
I+C 


CR 
the ratio Both of these r’s are 


15° 
significant at the .02 level. While these findings 
are post hoc, it should be noted that they 
support our hypothesis. A% is generally 
regarded as a measure of stereotypy in think- 
ing and behavior by Rorschach workers, 
especially if it occurs in excess in a given 
record. Indeed, Davidson included A % within 
certain optimal limits as one of the factors 
in her adjustment scale. The negative r 


with 
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) I 2 C shows that 
a decrease in preference for the recall of 
interrupted tasks is associated with an in- 
crease in A%. The positive r between A % 


between A % and the ratio 


15 shows that as A % increases, 
the proportion of completed tasks that are 
recalled also increases. 

These opposed results from two Rorschach 
factors which were thought to sample the 
same trait universe, and the unforeseen find- 
ings for A % raised the general question of the 
extent of independence of each factor from 
the others. 

The interrelations of the ego-sirength factors. 
A study of the interrelations among the five 
factors of the ego-strength scale, converted in 
the manner described above, along with A% 
yielded the data in Table 5. The M > FM 
factor is seen to correlate significantly with 
the F% factor at the .01 level. Yet the latter 


and the ratio 


, ; I 
did not correlate with the recall ratio Ca 
in the same direction as the M > FM factor, 
or to a significant degree. The F% factor did, 
however, correlate at the .05 level with the 
FC > CF + C factor, yet neither of these 
correlated significantly with any of the recall 
ratios. The FC > CF + C factor correlated 
significantly with the F+% factor, but not 


CR 
with the == recall ratio. The F+% factor, 


15 
except for its low correlation with the FC > 
FC + C scores noted above, correlated with 
only one other factor, F+ % on colored cards, 
which is a spurious rf. 

The A% correlated most highly with all of 
the ego-strength factors except the F+ % on 
colored cards. 

Thus, it appears that some of the Rorschach 
factors included in the ego-strength scale are 
intercorrelated, but not in a simple or uniform 
manner, nor to a very high degree. 

Task categories and task recall. The third 
hypothesis was concerned with the effects of 
different kinds or categories of tasks on recall. 

The writer had devised tasks so that they 
would represent five different types, with six 
tasks to a type. It is relevant to inquire if the 
Ss perceived the tasks as belonging to the 
categories intended by the writer. Part of the 
experimental procedure consisted in having 





TABLE 5 
CORRELATION MATRIX FOR RORSCHACH EGoO-STRENGTH 
Factors 
8 
& e 8 
3 
RorscHACH & + 2 
Factor = 8 x z xe 
. g oo, ae 
‘ 2 ¢ 2° 2" @ 
= & Ss «6 q - 
M>FM —.38°* 002 —.05 —.03 —.35** 
F%ao to so .25 15 .22 .32° 
FC>CF+C —.29* 08 .45°* 
F + % 80 to 9 .67%* —.40° 


Fo + % 70 to 100 —.16 





* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


Ss sort cards on which were typed the name 
and a brief description of each task into piles 
which “seemed to them to belong together.” 
After the cards were sorted, S was asked what 
it was about each group that made the cards 
long together. In each case, agreement with 
the writer’s a priori grouping was high. Con- 
sidering each task singly, agreement with 
the writer’s categories ranged from 61 to 
96 per cent. By categories, agreement ranged 
from 65 per cent for the naming tasks to 
92 per cent for the mathematical tasks. Over- 
all mean agreement was 77 per cent. It is 
evident, then, that Ss’ perception of task 
categories agreed with the arrangement into 
categories that was intended by the writer. 

An analysis was undertaken of the number 
of tasks recalled in each category and of 
recall ratios for each task category. The 
latter study was predicated on the assumption 
that recall ratios denoting preference for 
interrupted or completed tasks which were 
based on all tasks might obscure recall prefer- 
ences that might appear only in certain classes 
of task. Analysis of variance for correlated data 
was undertaken for both of these studies, and 
both F ratios for between-groups were in- 
significant, as shown in Tables 6 and 7. 

Table 6 is straightforward, signifying that 
there were no significant over-all differences 
between categories in the number of tasks 
recalled from each task category. Table 7 
requires some clarification. The first row of 
numbers in the upper half of the table refers 
to recall ratios computed from the formula 


I , 
C+ for each task category. It will be 
recalled that a score of 50.00 signifies equal 
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TABLE 6 


VARIANCE TABLE FOR COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF 
Tasks RECALLED IN Eacu CATEGORY* 





VARIANCE 
ESTIMATE 


Sum oF 


SouRCE SQUARES 


94.33 
9.61 
366.39 


470.33 


Persons 

Categories 

Residual 
Total 


* F ratio for between categories: 1.49; 2.37 required for .05 level 
with 4 and 228 df 


TABLE 7 


VARIANCE TABLE FOR COMPARISON OF RECALL 
PREFERENCES IN Eacu Task CATEGORY* 





I 
MEAN RECALL RATIO [=] FOR EACH 


CATEGORY OF TASK 


NammsG MATHE- (GRAMMAR DRAWING MANUAL 


MATICS 


54.86 


41.90 


58.83 51.86 53.72 


‘VARIANCE ANALYSISt 
VARIANCE 

SOURCE Sum Squares df Est. 
1283 .67 + 
26021 .27 57 
83014.73 228 


110319.67 289 


320.92 
456.51 
364.10 


Task categories 
Individuals 
Remainder 


Totals 





* Recall preferences were tabulated as deviation scores accord- 


e+ — 50.00. 
+ F ratio for between-categories = .88. 


ing to the formula X = 


recall of completed and interrupted tasks; 
a score below 50.00 signifies greater recall of 
completed than of interrupted tasks, and a 
score greater than this number signifies the 
reverse recall trend. If analysis of variance 
were computed for these recall ratios as they 
stand, it is possible that a significant F ratio 
for between-groups might be obtained, but it 
would not reveal the significance of the 
deviation from 50.00 of each task category. 
Consequently, a deviation score was com- 
puted for each S in each task category, ac- 
cording to the formula: 


deviation score = 100 X C — 50.00. 


The variance analysis shown in the lower 
half of Table 7 reveals that the observed 
differences from 50.00 are not significant. 
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We may conclude from these analyses that 
no class of task was favored in recall over any 
other, nor did any class of task show any 
reliable recall preferences. 


DISCUSSION 


The absence of a group recall preference. 
Fairly extensive literature has been reported 
which seems to uphold the generalization that 
more completed than interrupted tasks are 
recalled by persons who undertake the tasks 
under stressful conditions. The absence of a 
group recall preference of this sort in the 
present experiment seems to challenge the 
generality of this proposition. 

It may be argued that the Ss in the present 
study were not “stressed” or “threatened” 
by the conditions which were aimed at the 
production of this state; the writer did not 
allow for an independent estimate of the 
magnitude of the stress induced. Yet, there 
appeared to be ample clinical evidence that 
each S felt disturbed at “failing” so many of 
the problems, at appearing “stupid.” Many of 
the girls felt that if they “had more time” 
they “could have done better.” 

Another criticism which might be leveled at 
the present study concerns the selection of Ss. 
It has often been flippantly stated by experi- 
mentalists of the writer’s acquaintance that 
nurses are the exception to any psychological 
rule. Yet, both on the Rorschach test and on 
the recall scores Ss manifested wide varia- 
bility; while the group was homogeneous in 
occupation and socioeconomic background, 
they certainly were not on the variables con- 
sidered in this work. 

A more likely explanation for the absence of 
a clear-cut “Rosenzweig effect” may lie in the 
factor of task variability. The over-all recall 
ratio for all tasks was, as noted above, not 
significantly different from 50.00; when recall 
ratios were plotted for each task category 
separately, no reliable differences were found. 
The observed differences between the categories 
in recall ratios do suggest, however, that 
further study of the effect of different tasks on 
recall preferences is warranted. A definitive 
answer might be provided by a study of the 
present sort conducted on two groups of Ss 
with widely different interests and values— 
say, a group of artists and a group of chartered 
accountants. If both accountancy tasks and 
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art problems were presented to each group, and 
half in each category were interrupted under 
stress conditions as well as under neutral 
conditions, it might reveal reverse findings for 
the two groups. 

At any event, we do not know precisely why 
a pronounced recall preference was not ob- 
tained in the present work, and this constitutes 
a serious deficiency in experimental design. 
Its absence, however, in an experiment similar 
in broad design to that of other workers, pre- 
sents a challenge to the generality of the 
conclusions reported by other workers with 
the interruption-of-tasks technique. 

Ego strength and task recall. Neither the 
six-point ego-strength scale of the present 
writer, nor the Davidson Adjustment Scale 
correlated significantly with the measures of 
recall. In so far as the two scales may be 
regarded as ego-strength measures, the major 
hypothesis of the study appeared to be refuted. 
But the data do not warrant such a blanket 
assertion, since three of the Rorschach factors 
showed nonchance correlation with recall 
measures. One of the five originally selected 
components of the ego-strength scale, M > FM, 
and an unexpected factor, the A %, correlated 
with the recall ratios in a manner upholding 
the hypothesis, while the F+ %, in so far as it 
is an ego-strength index, correlated slightly 
with the tendency to recall completed tasks. 
It is not simple to interpret these findings. 

In an individual Rorschach protocol, the 
person who achieves a preponderance of M 
over FM, who has an A % within the limits of 
about 30 to 50 per cent, and whose F+ % lies 
between 80 and 90 per cent is regarded as 
fairly well adjusted (provided other aspects of 
the record are not pathognomic). 

The data in column six of Table 5, however, 
do not uphold this theoretically expected 
correlation; low A% scores are related to a 
high preponderance of M over FM, but not 
to a low deviation from optimum F+ % of 85. 
If all three of these factors measure ego 
strength, why, then, do the M > FM and A % 
factors correlate with a tendency to recall 
a preponderance of interrupted tasks, while 
the F+% factor correlates with the reverse 
recall preference. 

These data do not provide any answer to 
this question. One implication which may be 
drawn from our results, however, is that if our 


two sets of variables (Rorschach data and 
recall scores) are indeed phenotypic expres- 
sions of the construct ego strength, then the 
relationships between them should have been 
higher. It is likely that a host of variables 
besides the Ss’ ego strength functioned so as to 
determine the arrays of scores that we ob- 
tained. A further implication may be drawn 
concerning the intercorrelations among the 
Rorschach factors—they seem to signify that 
ego strength may be a many-faceted trait, with 
dimensions that can vary independently of 
each other. 

For future testing of propositions arising 
from a theory of ego strength, it will be neces- 
sary to formulate the theory more precisely 
than has heretofore been done (although 
Harris [5] has taken some preliminary steps 
in this direction), and to develop more refined 
measurement techniques chan the present 
ones. 


SUMMARY 


A study was made of the relation between 
selected Rorschach factors believed to measure 
ego strength and recall preferences obtained 
from a modified interruption-of-tasks pro- 
cedure. 

Fifty-eight female Ss were tested, and the 
data were studied for their bearing on three 
hypotheses: 

1, There will be a greater recall of com- 
pleted than of interrupted tasks when the 
tasks are submitted to Ss under conditions 
designed to induce ego involvement and ego 
threat. 

2. Preference for the recall of interrupted 
and completed tasks will vary as a function of 
ego strength. Strong egos will recall a pre- 
ponderance of interrupted tasks, and weak 
egos will recall a preponderance of completed 
tasks. 

3. For all of our Ss, irrespective of measured 
ego strength, tasks of one category will be 
recalled with no greater frequency than tasks 
in any other category. 

The first hypothesis was rejected; recall 
ratios for the group as a whole did not reveal 
any recall preference, either for completed or 
for interrupted tasks. 

Two Rorschach factors, M > FM and A%, 
correlated slightly (at the .05 level) with 
recall ratios in a manner which supported the 
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ego-strength hypothesis. One factor, F + % 
of 80 to 90, correlated with the recall data ina 
manner opposed to the hypothesis. None of 
the other ego-strength measures correlated 
significantly with the recall data. 

It was concluded that further development 
and testing of a theory of ego strength awaits 
more precise spelling out of propositions and 
the development of more adequate measuring 
instruments than those used herein. 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
IN THE ARAB NEAR EAST 


LEVON MELIKIAN AND E, TERRY PROTHRO 


American University of Beirut 


OMPARATIVE data on the incidence of 
various kinds of sexual behavior in 
different cultures are quite meager. 

Anthropologists have gathered some informa- 
tion on this subject, but their efforts have been 
concentrated on isolated and _preliterate 
(“primitive”) groups and their reports largely 
confined to generalizations. While this work is 
of great value in pointing out possible pat- 
terns of behavior, it does not lend itself to de- 
tailed cross-cultural comparisons. There are 
almost no studies of non-Western groups 
which can be compared with Amerian data. 
Wolman’s investigation of Israeli youth (4) 
seems to be a step in this direction, but it is 
clear from his discussion that his subjects are 
drawn from Western culture. 

In the investigation here reported we have 


examined sex practices and beliefs of a group 
of university students in the Arab Near East 
with a view to comparing the results with 
those of American investigations. 


METHOD 


The difficulty of securing frank and honest replies 
to questions about sex practices is at least as serious 
in the Near East as in the United States. It was there- 
fore important that a procedure be employed which 
would maximize the possibility of obtaining accurate 
and reliable responses. Moreover, it was important 
that the approach used should yield data which could 
be compared with data from American studies. The 
questionnaire approach developed by Finger (1) seemed 
most suitable for these purposes. It can be used under 
circumstances which are unlikely to give rise to serious 
objection from subjects and it yields reliable data. 
Kinsey et al. (2, p. 25) found that this approach yielded 
data on college males which were comparable with 
those obtained by the interview technique. Obviously, 
the dangers of rumor and’ of developing opposition are 
far less under the questionnaire than unde: the inter- 
view approach. 


The Questionnaire 

The subjects (Ss) were drawn from advanced psy- 
chology classes at the American University of Beirut 
so that it was possible to lead up to the administration 
of the questionnaire in a logical and objective fashion. 
Each class was told that accurate data on sex practices 
are quite incomplete. Care was taken not to give data 
on American and other studies until after the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire. 


The questionnaire was given in large classrooms, 
with the students spaced apart so as to make observa- 
tion of other papers impossible. An introductory speech 
was made by the senior author in which he stressed the 
anonymity of the questionnaire and the need for co- 
operation. Finger’s “prefacing instructions,” which 
appeared on page one of our questionnaire, were then 
read aloud. These instructions made it clear that S 
could omit any or all of the questions he wished, and 
that the omission would in no way be detectable either 
by the instructor or by classmates. We did not ask the 
student to place any private “trademark” on his paper 
lest this raise a question of identification. A blank 
sheet of paper was stapled on the front of the question- 
naire, so that all responses were completely private. 

There appeared to be excellent cooperation. The Ss 
worked carefully and with great seriousness. Only one 
paper was returned blank. 

The questionnaire itself consisted of 30 questions 
divided into the following categories: sources of in- 
formation about sex, dreams of sex, masturbation, 
homosexuality, heterosexuality, and general attitude. 
Definitions of the terms nocturnal emission, masturba- 
tion, heterosexual intercourse, and homosexual intercourse 
were provided. The definitions explicitly restricted 
the terms to acts in which orgasm. and ejaculation 
occurred. 

Personal data on Ss’ nationality, etc. were obtained 
at another session of the class, so that anonymity would 
be complete. 


Subjects 

A total of 113 Ss returned the questionnaire. All 
were male students in advanced psychology classes 
at this university. Approximately half of them were 
Lebanese and another 45 per cent were from the nearby 
states of Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. The remaining few 
came from Bahrein Island, Cyprus, Saudi Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, and the Sudan. Thus, almost all Ss 
could be considered Arabs, and all came from the area 
where Islamic culture is dominant. Distribution with 
respect to religious sects was similar to that for the 
entire university. Moslems (Sunni, Shi’ite, and Druze) 
and Christians (Greek Orthodox, Armenian Orthodox, 
Catholic, and Protestant) were about equally repre- 
sented. 

The age range of Ss was from 17 to 28, with both 
mean and median at 21.0. Sixty per cent of the students 
were 19, 20, or 21 years of age. “Age’”’ was defined as age 
at last birthday. 


Cultural Background of Subjects 


In spite of the dangers of oversimplifying and over- 
generalizing, it seems desirable to set forth some state- 
ment of Arab Near-Eastern culture as it relates to sex 
so that the data gathered here may be meaningful. 

The subject of sex is avoided in the home, and the 
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prevailing parental attitude is that the entire question 
of sex should wait upon marriage. Boys receive so little 
sex training that even nocturnal emissions may produce 
strong feelings of guilt. Masturbation is condemned 
more severely than in the United States. The “peer 
code” of youth often accepts sex as a masculine ac- 
tivity, but views masturbation as far more shameful 
than visiting prostitutes. There is a taboo on homo- 
sexuality, but it is not so strong as in America. The 
active homosexual role in particular is thought of as 
compatible with virile masculinity. There is a double 
standard of morality. Patai’s comments on the whole 
Middle East are applicable in this region: 

“Marriage customs, sex mores, the position of 
women, and the division of labor between men and 
women are completely analogous, and in many cases 
identical, in the nomadic camp, the agricultural village, 
and the town (with the exception of the thin middle 
and upper classes in the latter). Marriage is highly 
endogamous. Polygamy is permissive rather than 
customary, and certainly fewer than 5 per cent of the 
married men have more than one wife simultaneously. 
The relationship between the sexes is governed by a 
rigid code of sex mores and ethical ideals with special 
emphasis on female purity and chastity, both premarital 
and postmarital. .. . The traditional mores—not recog- 
nized by state laws—afford men the right to kill their 
female dependents if apprehended in an illicit sex 
relation” (3, p. 9). 

Dating and romantic love are much rarer here than 
in America. “Petting” is rare, for a girl can hardly be 
considered “naughty but nice.’’ There are some “virgin 
prostitutes” who will for money engage in “petting” 
to the point of an orgasm. The distinction between 
“good” and “bad”’ girls is very sharp, and it plays an 
important role in Arab films. Virginity at marriage is 
extremely important. The Moslem marriage contract 
has a space for specifying whether the bride is a virgin. 
In many villages, Christian and Moslem, a blood- 
stained sheet is exhibited after the first night of mar- 
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riage, as evidence of the bride’s virginity and the 
groom’s virility. 


RESULTS 


Sex practices. The replies of our 113 Ss with 
respect to their sex behavior are summarized 
in Table 1. It should be noted that frequencies 
within the past 12 months refer enly to those 
persons who had a positive history during that 
time. In the column headed “homosexual 
intercourse” we have presented data on fre- 
quency in Ss’ entire life rather than in the 
past 12 months, because only two Ss admitted 
such a practice during the last year. 

In connection with questions on the inci- 
dence of nocturnal emissions, Ss were asked 
what they dreamed of on these occasions. Dis- 
tribution of responses with respect to sex 
object in the dream was as follows: girls or 
women, 54; both girls and boys, 16; boys 
only, 3; animals, 3; girls and animals, 3; self, 
3; parents or relatives, 2. There was an in- 
teresting difference in dream content between 
those Ss with a positive history of homosexual- 
ity (including those with both homosexual 
and heterosexual experiences) and those with 
heterosexual but no homosexual experience. 
Of those with some homosexual experience, 
15 dreamed only of girls, 14 dreamed of girls 
and boys, 3 could not recall, 3 dreamed of 
self, 1 dreamed of boys, 1 dreamed of girls 
and animals, 1 dreamed of parents, and 1 of 
relatives. Of those with heterosexual but no 


TABLE 1 


INCIDENCE OF CERTAIN TYPES OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR AMONG UNIVERSITY STUDENTS OF THE 
ARAB NEAR East* 








NOcTURNAL 
EMISSIONS 


QueEsTION ASKED 


HETEROSEXUAL HOMOSEXUAL 
INTERCOURSE INTERCOURSE 


MASTUR- 
BATION 





Ever? 
Number of replies 
% Yes 


113 
92.9 


Age at first experience? 
Mean 
Median 
Range 


14.4 
14 
12-18 


Frequency ** 
Number with positive history 
Mean 
Median 
Range 


91 
20.0 
10 


1-100 


113 
38 


(111) 
(27) 


113 (11) 
69.0 (45.0) 


102 
91.1 


(103) 
(92.8) 


13.2 (12.2) 
14 (12.8) 
6-19 (5-23) 


16.9 (15.6) 
(15.9) 
(7-20) 


14.6 
14 
8-23 


(13.3) 
(13) 17 
(7-19) 8-21 


97 43 (30) 
35.2 
10.5 


1-540 


(93) 78 
(36.0) 14.3 7.7 (10) 
(23) 3. (3) 
(1-150) 1-150 1-50 (1-150) 








* Figures in parentheses are from Finger’s study (1) of American students and are presented for comparison. 


** Frequency in past 12 months for all columns except “‘homosexual,’’ which presents frequency in lifetime. Averages are for the group 


with positive history during the interval. 
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TABLE 2 


EsTIMATED INCIDENCE OF CERTAIN TYPES @F SEX BEHAVIOR AS A FUNCTION OF PERSONAL History* 


QUESTION ASKED 





PosITIVE 
PERSONAL HISTORY 
No. oF 
REPLIES 


NEGATIVE 
PERSONAL History 


No. OF 


REPLIES MEAN 


MEAN 





Masturbation 


1. Percentage of men over 18 in your community who have 


masturbated 


2. How many of 10 best male friends have masturbated 


Homosexuality 


1. Percentage of men over 18 in your community who have 


had a homosexual experience. 


2. How many of 10 best male friends have had a homo- 


sexual experience? 
Heterosexuality 


1. Percentage of men in your community over 18 who have 


had pre- or extramarital intercourse 


2. How many of your 10 best male friends have had pre- or 


extramarital intercourse? 


75.1 
(92.1) 

8.0 
(9.6) 


92 
(100) 
97 
(100) 


39 42. 
(26) (53. 
41 
(28) 


) 


73 
(48) 
77 
(51) 





* Figures in parentheses are from Finger’s study (1) of American students, and are presented for comparison. 


homosexual experiences, 39 dreamed only of 
girls, 2 dreamed of boys, 2 dreamed of boys 
and girls, and 2 dreamed of girls and animals. 
All Ss who reported dreams of both boys and 
girls indicated that dreams of girls were pre- 
dominant at the time of reporting. 

Additional information was obtained on 
recent heterosexual intercourse by asking 
whether Ss had visited houses of prostitution 
within the past 12 months. “Special houses,” 
not licensed by the government but neverthe- 
less operating as places of prostitution, were 
specifically included. Sixty-seven of the stu- 
dents gave data indicating that they had 
visited brothels in the past year. Frequency of 
visits ranged from one to 50. Mean number of 
visits was 9.9 and median was 6.' It seems that 
prostitutes provide the major, though not the 
only, heterosexual outlet for these students. 

Sex beliefs. The Ss were asked not only to 
give information about their own sex behavior, 
but also to express their opinions about sex 
activity of others. Each S was asked to make 
estimates of the percentage of men over 18 
years of age in his own community who had, 
ever engaged in masturbation, homosexual 
intercourse, and extramarital heterosexual 
intercourse. He was then asked to estimate 


1 Throughout this report “median” refers to crude 
median. That is, when the middle case fell in a one-point 
interval containing more than one case, the midpoint 
of that interval was taken as the median. 


how many of his 10 best friends had practiced 
each of these. Although these 10 best friends 
were not necessarily drawn from the student’s 
own community, there was considerable 
similarity of response on the two questions, as 
can be seen from Table 2. From this table it 
is also obvious that persons who had not used 
a certain sex outlet and those who had used it 
differed considerably in their estimates. 

The Ss were also asked to estimate the 
percentage of women in their community who 
had had premarital heterosexual intercourse. 
One hundred four estimates were received, and 
these ranged from 0 to 50 per cent, except for 
one estimate of 80 per cent. This last individual 
reported seduction by an older girl at the age 
of 17, and reported 150 heterosexual experi- 
ences in the previous 12 months. The mean 
estimate of the 74 Ss with some heterosexual 
experience was 12.2 per cent, and the mean 
estimate of the 30 without hetérosexual ex- 
perience was 6.7 per cent. The distribution of 
the estimate was badly skewed, however, and 
the median estimate of those with positive 
history was 5 per cent while the median esti- 
mate of those with negative history was 3 
per cent. 

When asked to give their own aititude 
toward sex, a large majority of Ss expressed 
the belief that sex was necessary or that it 
was not to be avoided altogether. At the same 
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time they expressed many reservations, and, 
therefore, their acceptance of sex must be 
considered highly conditional. Some of the 
common comments were: “not with prosti- 
tutes,” “heterosexual only,” “must exercise 
caution against V.D.,” “practice it so as not 
to lose too much time thinking about it,” “if 
it doesn’t lessen the girl’s opportunity for 
marriage,” “not with more than one partner,” 
“in moderation only,” “only harmless sex, 
ie., masturbation.” 

From these responses it is clear that our Ss 
accept the necessity of a sex life, but have 
many inhibitions with respect to sex. It is not 
possible to divide the respondents, as Finger 
did his, into two categories of “condoning” 
and “not condoning” heterosexual activity. 

Additional insight into Arabs’ attitudes 
toward sex can be obtained from their answers 
to the question “How do you feel after sexual 
activity?” Replies to this question seem to fall 
into three categories of roughly equal size: 
those who feel disgusted, guilty, or angry with 
themselves; those who feel relaxed or happy; 
and those who have a combination of the first 


two. 
Only six persons reported that they had 


been threatened with punishment for mas- 
turbation, but almost all had heard that ill 
effects ensued from such behavior. The most 
commonly reported purported ill effects were: 
deterioration in health, tuberculosis, insanity, 
epilepsy, and impotence. Less frequently re- 
ported were blindness, withering of genitals, 
early death, arrested growth, loss of spinal 
fluid, and anemia. 

Sex information. Friends seem to be the 
primary source of information about sex. 
Only nine of our 113 Ss reported obtaining 
sex information from parents and eight of these 
mentioned books and school courses as addi- 
tional sources; 95 mentioned getting this in- 
formation from friends, and 57 of these also 
mentioned books or school course: 1s addi- 
tional sources. Only five persons mentioned 
books and school as the principal source. 

In answer to the question “How did you 
learn about masturbation?” almost all of our 
Ss mentioned friends. Although sources of 
knowledge about sex are unquestionably 
multiple and interrelated and many of these 
may not be recalled, it is clear that our Ss 
consider their friends to be the principal 
source. 


DISCUSSION 


Sex practices. The data on nocturnal emis- 
sions presented in Table 1 show remarkable 
similarity to those which Kinsey ef al. found 
among American college males. Nearly 93 
per cent of our Ss reported such occurrences, 
and the Kinsey report (2, p. 342) states that 
94 per cent of males in the 13+ educational 
group of ages 16 through 20 had had such an 
experience. Median age at first experience was 
14 for our Ss; Kinsey e/ al. (2, p. 520) report 
that at age 14 a total of 52 per cent of those 
in the 13+ educational group had had at least 
one such experience. Finally, the mean of 20 
emissions in the past twelve months reported 
by our Ss (a rate of .38 per week) is close to the 
means of .44 and .46 which Kinsey found in 
the groups aged 16 through 25 years. Although 
Finger did not gather data on nocturnal emis- 
sions, it seems safe to conclude that the inci- 
dence and age of onset reported by our Ss 
resemble closely those reported by college 
males in the United States. 

The difference in dream content at the 
time of nocturnal emissions between persons 
with some homosexual experience and those 
with heterosexual but no homosexual experi- 
ence was in accord with standard clinical 
theory regarding dreams. Of those persons 
with only heterosexua! experience, 39 reported 
that these dreams were of girls only and 6 
reported other dreams. Of the Ss with some 
homosexual experience, 15 reported that their 
dreams at emission were of girls only, and 21 
reported other dreams. If a 2 X 2 table were 
constructed of these data, the value of chi 
square would be 17.1. Thus the possibility 
that this distribution is a chance one is less 
than one in a thousand. It is safe to conclude 
that there is a relationship between previous 
sexual experience and dream content at noc- 
turnal emissions. These data may be in- 
terpreted in several ways. They may indicate 
that dream perceptions are conditioned re- 
sponses to need-reductive action, or that 
persons trained to avoid homosexuality in 
practice manifest this training in their dreams, 
etc. Our data give empirical evidence for only 
the existence of a relationship between these 
dreams and actual sex practice. 

Our Arab Ss seem to have had their first ex- 
perience in masturbation, homosexual inter- 
course, and heterosexual intercourse about a 
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year later on the average than did Finger’s Ss. 
The age difference holds for both mean and 
median. In view of the fact that nocturnal 
emissions did not occur later in our Ss, the 
slowness in beginning these other activities is 
probably not physiologically caused. It is more 
likely to be a result of the repression of sex in 
the home, where the subject is never men- 
tioned. 

The average age of our Ss at the time of 
testing was more than a year greater than 
that of Finger’s Ss, so that the time between 
initiation of these several sex practices and the 
administration of the questionnaire was ap- 
proximately the same for both groups. Conse- 
quently the various frequencies reported for 
the two groups draw from approximately 
equal periods of activity. 

Comparison of our Arab Ss with Finger’s 
Virginians on incidence of various types of 
sexual activity suggests that more of our Ss 
have had heterosexual relations, more have 
had homosexual! relations, and about the same 
number have masturbated. The repression of 
sex at home would appear, therefore, to be 
only temporarily effective. Masturbation 
seems to be practiced more often by the Vir- 
ginians, for their median is more than twice 
that of our group. The means are similar be- 
cause of a few exceptional Arabs, one of whom 
estimated that he had masturbated more than 
10 times per week for the past year. The groups 
with positive history are similar with respect 
to frequency of homosexua! activity, although 
the exceptional case was this time found in 
the Virginia group. Unfortunately, Finger 
asked his respondents to report the number of 
heterosexual experiences not for the past 12 
months but for their entire history. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that heterosexual experiences 
occur more often among our Ss, for 69 per 
cent reported at least one experience whereas 
only 45 per cent of Finger’s Ss reported that. 
Moreover, the median of our group with 
positive history was six experiences in the past 
year whereas the median of the Virginia stu- 
dents with positive history was eight experi- 
ences in entire life. 

The greater number of heterosexual experi- 
ences by the Arab students depends, of course, 
on the number of experiences which they have 
had with prostitutes. Only 11 students had 
had intercourse with “companions” only (to 
borrow Kinsey’s term), and 28 had had inter- 


course with both companions and prostitutes 
in the previous year. Kinsey reports that only 
28 per cent of his Ss in the college group, aged 
21 to 25 years, had ever visited a prostitute. 
In contrast, we find that 59 per cent of our 
sample had visited prostitutes in the preceding 
year. Visiting prostitutes seems to be the 
tension-reductive technique which is best 
suited to the cognitive structure of our Ss. 
Such sex activity meets the “physical needs” 
of the organism, it involves little romance, it 
does not reduce the partner’s chance for mar- 
riage, it does not violate a family’s code of 
honor, etc. 

Sex beliefs. The functional significance of be- 
liefs has been stressed by many. social psy- 
chologists. According to such a view, we would 
expect that beliefs about sex practices in one’s 
own community would be greatly influenced 
by one’s own cognitive organization. Cer- 
tainly one’s sex desire, sex practices, and the 
sex mores which one has learned would enter 
into this organizational process. Therefore, we 
would expect that persons who violate the 
sex-mores of premarital abstinence would be 
more likely to hold to the belief that the mores 
are only apparent and not generally adhered to 
than would persons who did not violate the 
abstinence rule. That is, we would expect the 
belief to be influenced by one’s own practices. 

This expectation is borne out by the data 
presented in Table 2. In every instance the 
group with a positive history estimated the 
incidence among their friends and their com- 
munity to be higher than did those with a 
negative history. Finger observed this dif- 
ference in the beliefs of his Ss, and concluded 
that there is a tendency to project one’s own 
behavior. It is interesting to note that Finger’s 
Ss with positive and negative histories dif- 
fered most in their estimates of the incidence 
of homosexuality in the general populations. 
Those with negative histories estimated the 
incidence to be less than half what it was found 
to be in that sample, and those with positive 
histories estimated the incidence to be twice 
as great as it was. This distortion seems to be 
a product of the strong American taboo on 
homosexuality. Among our Arab Ss the taboo 
on homosexuality itself (apart from the general 
sex taboo) is not so great, and the disagreement 
in estimate between those with positive and 
negative history is not so great. 

There was a general tendency for our Ss to 
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estimate the incidence of various kinds of 
sexual behavior among friends and among 
members of their community to be lower than 
our data suggest it to be. The “conspiracy of 
silence” about sex which characterizes the 
home life is apparently successful in convincing 
Ss that masturbation, homosexuality, and 
heterosexuality are rarer than is actually the 
case. Consequently the estimates of those with 
positive histories come much closer to agree- 
ing with our incidence data than do the esti- 
mates of those with negative histories. 

It is interesting to note that our Ss estimated 
the number of women in their community 
who had engaged ir , *:aarital sex activity to 
be quite low. Me*.a., estimate was 4 per cent 
and mean estimate slightly more than 10 per 
cent. Yet 34 per cent of those Ss had had 
heterosexua! experience in the previous year 
with women other than prostitutes. Finger’s 
data are in sharp conirast to these. Forty-five 
per cent of his Virginians reported some hetero- 
sexual experience, and the Ss estimated that 
44 per cent of women (presumably women of 
their own communities) entered into marriage 
with a history of sexual intercourse. 

Our Arab Ss apparentiy believe that the 
men of their community have heterosexual ex- 
perience before marriage, but that the women 
of their community do not. Who, then, are 
the men’s partners? Close examination of those 
questionnaires indicating intercourse with 
companions, but estimating the incidence of 
premarital sex activity by women of their 
community as very low, presented some pos- 
sible answers. Some of these students had 
begun heterosexual activity in the compara- 
tively Western, urban environment of Beirut. 
Some had found heterosexual partners among 
“older women” or among widows, so that the 
sex activity was not premarital so far as the 
women were concerned. Others mentioned 
servants as sex partners. 

These preliminary questionnaire ¢ata on 
beliefs raise many interesting hypotheses, but 
they cannot give us definite confirmation of 
these hypotheses. As Finger has concluded, “a 
more definite explanation of the experience- 
estimation relationship waits upon more de- 
tailed an lysis” (1, p. 66). Clinical case studies 
utilizing the phenomenological or field ap- 
proach present practical difficulties, but they 
will unquestionably yield considerable data on 
beliefs which are not obtainable from ques- 
tionnaires. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to obtain data on sex practices and 
beliefs of male university students in the Arab 
Near East, and to compare them with data 
from Ameri_an universities, a questionnaire 
was administered to 113 students at the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon, under 
conditions designed to insure anonymity and 
cooperation. 

Data on nocturnal! emissions were similar to 
those obtained by Kinsey ef al. Dream content 
at time of emission was found to be related to 
type of previous sex outlet. First experience 
with masturbation, homosexual intercourse, 
and heterosexual intercourse was laier for our 
Ss than for similar Ss in America. The per- 
centage of our Ss with a history of masturba- 
tion was about the same as in American 
studies, but frequency of masturbation was 
less in our group. More Arab students had 
positive histories of homosexual intercourse, 
and more had positive histories of heterosexual 
intercourse. The principal heterosexual outlet 
was with prostitutes. 

The principal source of information about 
sex was friends. Very few Ss had obtained this 
information from parents. 

Persons with a positive history of each kind 
of sex behavior estimated the number of per- 
sons in their own community who engaged in 
such behavior to be higher than did those with 
negative histories. The general tendency 
seemed to be in the direction of underestima- 
tion, so that those with positive histories gave 
estimations which came closer to the incidence 
figures actually obtained. 

Estimates of the number of women who 
entered marriage with a history of hetero- 
sexual intercourse were far lower than the 
estimates made by American students. 

Some attempt was made to relate the data 
to known elements in the culture of this area. 
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THE EFFECT OF PRIOR REINFORCEMENT ON THE INTERACTION 
OF OBSERVER PAIRS! 


BERNARD MAUSNER 
University of Massachusetts 


HE study of the manner in which groups 

of observers arrive at perceptual norms 

has been a central problem in experi- 
mental social psychology since Sherif’s work 
(8). In his experiment, subjects (Ss) whose 
previous judgments of the extent of autokinetic 
movement had differed tended to approach 
a norm when they worked in groups. Subse- 
quent investigations using a similar design 
have disclosed that this phenomenon of con- 
vergence toward group norms is not restricted 
to judgments of autokinetic effect (5, 6, 7), 
and that its occurrence will be affected by a 
number of factors. Among these are: (a) the 
nature of the stimulus field (5), (6) the past 
history of contact among members of the 
group (2), (c) attitudes towards group member- 
ship of partners (1, 3), and (d) the personalities 
of the Ss (4). 

It is probable that in the group situation 
each S has some conflict between opposing 
response tendencies. The S may have a ten- 
dency to continue to make the responses he 
has previously made toward the stimuli being 
presented; he may also have a tendency to 
be influenced by his partner or partners. The 
S’s personality, his impression of the partner, 
and any past experiences they may have had 
in common may affect the strength of this 
latter tendency. If a population of Ss is so 
chosen that the tendei:cy to agree can be as- 
sumed to be randomly distributed, it may be 
possible to affect the extent of convergence by 
varying the opposing tendency, i.e., the tend- 
ency to continue in the former judgment range. 
Random distribution of the tendency to agree 
may be assumed (a) if the population of Ss is 
relatively homogeneous, and (6) if, in addition, 

1 Number two in a series entitled Studies in Social 
In action. The present report is based on a disserta- 
tio.. (6) submitted to the Faculty of Pure Science, 
Columbia University, in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. The writer is indebted to 
Professors Otto Klineberg and W. N. Schoenfeld for 
guidance in the design and conduct of this investiga- 
tion. Apparatus and facilities for the experiment were 
made available by the Department of Psychology, 
Washington Square College, New York University, of 
which the writer was formerly a member. 
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coacting Ss have not been previously ac- 
quainted. 

Laboratory studies of learning suggest that 
one possible determinant of the strength of the 
tendency to maintain the former range of 
judgments may be the degree to which pre- 
viously made judgments have been reinforced. 
In the present experiment the following specific 
hypothesis was tested: for any given type of 
judgment, if the responses of S have a history 
of past positive reinforcement they will show 
less tendency to converge than if they have 
a history of nonreinforcement or of negative 
reinforcement. 

This hypothesis has been tested independ- 
ently by Kelman (4). Although his work is not 
directly comparable to the present study, since 
he used a different procedure and treatment of 
data, Kelman’s results do furnish support of 
the above hypothesis. 


METHOD 


The task in this experiment was judgment of lengths 
of lines. The apparatus has been described elsewhere 
(6). The Ss were 38 members of undergraduate psy- 
chology classes. All Ss were naive regarding the purpose 
of the present experiment and previous work in the 
field. 

In an alone session 200 judgments were made: 20 
lines varying in length from 8 in. to 18.5 in. in steps of 
.5 in. were each presented 10 times. The judgments were 
made in inches or fractions of an inch. The S was told 
that he would be informed whether he was right or 
wrong after each judgment. The supposed criterion of 
“right” was accuracy within one inch. Each series of 
20 trials contained the entire group of stimuli in a 
different order so that no one line followed any other 
more thaa once in the total sequence. The same order 
of stimuli was followed for all Ss. Half the Ss were 
told they were right on 82 per cent of the trials (group 
R): half were told they were wrong on 82 per cent 
(group NR). Alternate Ss were assigned to groups R 
and NR at the first sessions. 

The position of the “wrongs” for group R and 
“rights” for group NR was the same in the entire series 
of trials. Lines from 8 in. to 9.5 in., and from 17 in. to 
18.5 in. were consistently “right” for group R and 
“wrong” for group NR. This was done to avoid a tend- 
ency which appeared in a pilot study for group NR to 
continue to make “right” judgment of the easily 
identified longest and shortest lines. 
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For the second session Ss made their judgments in 
pairs. The Ss in each pair, previously unacquainted 
with each other, were so chosen as to minimize overlap 
between frequency distributions of judged lengths of 
any single line in the first session. Pairs were of three 
kinds: seven consisted of two Ss from group R (R-R), 
six of one S from each group (R-NR), six of two Ss 
from group NR (NR-NR). The Ss were told that two 
Ss would work concurrently in order to complete the 
experiment within the scheduled time. Each S judged 
every stimulus. The members of the pair alternated as 
first to judge. The order of presentation of stimuli was 
the same as in the first session, but now S was not told 
whether he was right or wrong. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


The following procedure was used to measure 
change in judgment: the frequency with which 
each “number” response (e.g., “10 inches’) 
was made by S was obtained separately for 
alone (A) and together (T) situations. For 
each of the number-response categories the 
difference in frequency of occurrence between 
alone and together situations was calculated 
(“T -- A” score). All number-response cate- 
gories which occurred in either of the two 
situations were then arranged in order of 
“magnitude.”” The midpoint of the series of 
“magnitudes” was found. Algebraic sums of the 
T — A scores were obtained separately for 
the group of response categories above and 
below the midpoint of the series of categories. 
The two sums of T — A scores were then added 
without respect to sign to give a score which 
represents the amount of shift in response 
frequency from alone to together situations. 
This henceforth will be referred to as the D 
score, 

The direction of shift measured as 
follows: the number of plus and minus signs 
of the T — A scores was taken separately for 
response categories above and below the mid- 
point. Where no systematic shift occurred, 
the number of plus and minus T — A scores 
should be equal in each half of the judgment 
category Where shift occurred, two 
possibilities are present: if shift was “‘up,’ 
there were more high-number responses in the 
together series; there was, therefore, a pre- 
ponderance of negative T — A scores below 
the midpoint and of positive T — A scores 
above it. If shift was “down,” the reverse 
obtained. All signs in the lower half of the 
response category series were reversed, and 
the total algebraic sum of positive and nega- 
tive T — A signs then taken. This total will 


was 


series. 


’ 


TABLE 1 


CALCULATION OF D anp C SCORES FROM 
200 JupGMENTs (IN INCHES) OF 
LENGTHS OF LINES 


(One S hypothetical data.) 








7DGMENT . F UENCY : 
fee ¥ a ToceTaEr. T-A ry 
(IN.) —s (T) : 
3 2 0 —2 
+ 18 0 —18 
5 24 0 —24 -106 
6 43 0 —43 +7 
7 43 24 —19 — 
8 38 45 +7 —99 
on en nee een nnn nen nner eee nese nen eee midpoint------------- naa n--neene-nneeeeeee 
9 | 22 38 | +16 | 
10 8 33 | +25 | 
11 2 26 +24 | 
12 | 0 14 | +14 | —0 
13 0 12 | +12 | +99 
14 0 8 +8 — 
--- — | 
200 200 99 





Calculation of C score 
+ T—A below mid- +1 


Calculation of D score 
=(T—A) above midpoint 99 No 


point 
=(T—A) below midpoint 99 No. — T—A below mid- —5 
—_ point — 
D score 198 Reverse sign, subtotal +4 


No. + T—A above mid- +6 


point 
No. — T—A above mid- —0 
point — 
Retain sign, subtotal! +6 
C score +10 


be referred to as the C scere. A positive C 
score indicates movement “up” in the number 
category series; a negative C score shows move- 
ment “down.” In summary, the D score gives 
a measure of degree of shift in judgment, the 
C score of direction. For examples of calcula- 
tion of D and C scores see Table 1. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Table 2 gives C and D scores for all Ss, and 
mean and a of the distribution of D scores for 
each group. Only one S in group NR, and 
three in group R, had D scores more than 
1.5 o from the means of their respective groups. 
Comparison of mean D scores for the two 
groups shows that group NR has a D score 
significantly higher than group R (¢ = 4.15, 
df = 33, p < .01). Thus, the nonreinforced 
Ss showed a significantly greater tendency 
than the reinforced Ss to shift judgments from 
the alone to the together situation, sub- 
stantiating the hypothesis presented above. 
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TABLE 2 


Dt anp C Scores For Ss or Eacu 
Reinforced Ss indicated by (R), nonreinforced Ss by (NR), high S (H), low S (L); n 


’ 


“up,” positive C “‘down.’ 


SUBJECT D Cc SUBJECT 
MEY (R, H) 39 +1 MAR (R, H) 
GRE (R, L) 72 +12 FEI (NR, L)* 
KRA (R, L) 18 0 FRA (R, H) 
BAT (R, H) 25 +3 MAK (NR, L) 
LEV (R, H) 5 +2 NAD (R, H) 
ERU (R, L) 104 —2 BER (NR, L) 
WEI (R, L) 7 —1 RUO (R, L) 
HOG (R, H) 107 . —14 LEW (NR, H) 
TYL (R, H) 104 +16) COH(R,L) 
LUR (R, L) 38 —9 } MOL (NR, H) 

| 

| 
MEE (R, L) 7 +6 | UNG (R, H) 
FEL (R, H) 17 4 STE (NR, L) 


*D and C scores for three Ss, FEI, RAN, and VAL were not computed because of incomplete data. Graphic treatment shows 


all three responded according to the experimental hypothesis (6) 
34; group NR, 142,¢ = 


t Mean D score, group R, 37, ¢ = 

Of the three Ss in group R with D scores 
more than 1.5 o from the means of their group, 
the preponderance of judgments of two moved 
away from those of the partner, as demon- 
strated by C scores opposite in sign from those 
of their partners (TYL and BRU, cf. Table 2). 
The results for the third S (HOG) are not in 
accord with the experimental hypothesis, since 
this S, although his judgments were previously 
reinforced, had a high D score, and converged 
toward his partner. The S in group NR with 
a D score more than 1.5 o lower than the group 
mean was a member of an NR-NR pair which 
did arrive at a group norm. 

Examination of the C indicate 
direction of shift shows that what shift did 
occur among the 12 Ss in R-R pairs was more 
often away from the partner than toward 
him: seven Ss showed this tendency, one had 
a zero C score, and four shifted towards the 
partner. All of the NR Ss in R-NR pairs con- 
verged toward the partner, high Ss giving 
negative C scores and low Ss positive C scores. 
The R Ss in these pairs had two zero C scores, 
two C scores showing tendency to shift toward 
the partner, and two away from him. Nine 
of the 12 Ss in NR-NR pairs showed a tendency 
to converge toward the partner. Here, how- 
ever, in all cases a group norm was reached, 


scores to 


100, 


PAIR 
‘eC shows movement 


D Cc SUBJECT D 
31|} —8 ABR (NR, L) 1} —11 
= ROD (NR, H) 201 | —17 

mi —<§ SLA (NR, L) 212 +13 
199 +421 ROS (NR, H) 78 2 
0 KLE (NR, L) 204 +10 

95| +8 MCC (NR, H) 159 | —16 
2% | —2 COF (NR, H) 103 —19 
87 | -17 AMS (NR, L) 30; -8 
“ul —2 FER (NR, H) 97 | —22 
260 —25 | FLE (NR, L) 117 | +11 
2 0| TEP (NR, HA) 229 —26 
84 PLI (NR, L) 81 | —10 


+9 | 
seems _t S 


as can be demonstrated by graphs showing 
median judgments for each 20 trials in the 
course of the experiment. 

These plots of median responses through 
the course of the experimental sessions permit 
comparison of the results of this study with 
Sherif’s (8). The predictions advanced in this 
experiment were that the convergence by both 
Ss, as found in Sherif’s work, would occur only 
in the NR-NR pairs; that in an R-NR pair 
only the NR member would converge; and 
that neither member of an R-R pair would 
converge. Partial confirmation of these pre- 
dictions was found in the characteristics of the 
C scores discussed above. The median graphs 
for the R-R group (Fig. 1) show that in all 
but one case neither S converged toward his 
partner. The plots of R-NR pairs (Fig. 2) con- 
firm the previously noted trend for the NR 
member to converge toward the judgments of 
the reinforced partner, and for the latter to 
maintain his judgment range. The charac- 
teristic funne!-shaped curves which denote 
convergence by both partners can be found 
only for subject pairs in which both members 
came from the NR group (Fig. 3).? 

? Figures 1, 2, and 3 are representative of their 


respective groups. Complete graphs for all Ss are avail- 
able in microfilm form (6). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that the interaction of ob- 
server pairs is a function of the degree of prior 
reinforcement of the judgment responses was 
tested on 38 Ss who first made judgments of 
lengths of lines when alone, and then in pairs. 
The pairs were so chosen that the alone judg- 
ments of the two Ss overlapped minimally. 
In the alone situation half of the Ss were toid 
they were right on 82 per cent of the trials 
(group R); half were told they were wrong on 
82 per cent of the trials (group NR). 

Mean D score (a measure of shift in judg- 
ment) was significantly higher at the .01 level 
for group NR than for group R. This indicates 
a greater tendency for NR Ss to be influenced 
by their partner’s judgments in the group 
situation. 

Graphical and quantitative measures of 
direction of shift show that Ss in group NR 
tended to converge toward their partners; 
Ss in group R maintained their former judg- 
ment ranges or shifted away from those of 
their partners. 

On the basis of these findings it is concluded 
that Ss with a past history of positive rein- 
forcement in a given type of judgment are 
less influenced by their partners in a group 
judgment situation than Ss with a history of 
negative reinforcement. 
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BIAS IN POSTDICTION FROM PROJECTIVE TESTS 


WILLIAM F. SOSKIN! 
University of Chicago 


N A preceding investigation (1, 2) an effort 
was made to study the rater bias or set 
found in personality appraisals based on 

projective tests and other types of personal 
documents by comparing such appraisals with 
others based on more extensive information 
and observation. In this earlier study the cri- 
terion consisted of a series of trait ratings ar- 
rived at by a three-man team after five days 
of study of the individual through objective 
and projective tests, interviews, various per- 
sonal documents, and observations of behavior 
in standard situations. However, inasmuch as 
the criterion ratings consisted of a series of 
judgments of traits, i.e., of certain abstrac- 
tions currently familiar in personality studies, 
the validity of the appraisals which were in- 
vestigated was pointed out to be a “relative 
validity” contingent upon the validity of the 
judgments of the team making the criterion 
ratings. Since the consensus of “experts” may 
or may not correlate satisfactorily with an 
external criterion of validity, an effort was 
made to conduct an analogous investigation in 
which the appraisals could be evaluated against 
a more rigorous criterion, viz., a criterion test 
dealing more directly with specific behaviors 
of the subject which had occurred in the past 
rather than with the appraisal of so-called 
traits. The present report deals with this 
effort. 


METHOD 


Criterion test. As the criterion for this study a post- 
diction test was constructed consisting of an array of 
multiple-choice items which were built primarily 
around incidents known to have happened in the recent 
past history of a single subject (S), hereafter called 
“Linda.” Although the majority of items concerned 
specific situational behaviors, some items were de- 
veloped from commonly shared characterizations of S$ 


1 Grateful acknowledgement is hereby expressed to 
Drs. William E. Henry and Donald W. Fiske at the 
University of Chicago, Dr. E. L. Kelly at the University 
of Michigan, and Dr. Julian Pathman of Downey 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Downey, Illinois, 
for obtaining the participation of the several] groups in- 
volved in this study. 
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provided by several intimate acquaintances. Several 
examples of the items are: 

4. In the immediate neighborhood she (a) has a 
wide circle of casual friends who frequently “drop in”; 
(b) is the confidant of several young mothers; (c) has 
one intimate friend, and has only fleeting contacts with 
others; (d) is considered a gossip, hence not too popular. 

5. As a housekeeper she is (a) meticulous and tidy, 
rather intolerant of toys, clothes, etc.,not in their 
proper places; (6) rather untidy—doing about as much 
as needs to be done; (c) spends a considerable amount of 
time adding new feminine touches to the interior; (d) 
so incompetent that on two occasions neighbors have 
complained to the Board of Health. 

8. Last summer the family went on a long trip to 
visit Linda’s parents-in-law. Linda (a) was rather 
excited about the trip since she likes her husband’s 
parents better than her own parents; (5) privately felt 
a little bitter about spending the money this way, 
when it would be no vacation for her to have to take 
care of the children as usual; (c) was opposed to taking 
the trip because the money would have to be taken out 
of a savings they were accumulating to buy a house; (d) 
induced her husband to fly instead of driving—to get 
the maximum thrill out of the trip. 

The information on which these items are based was 
collected in the following manner: 

Through friends with contacts in social circles dif- 
ferent from his own, the investigator obtained a list 
of several persons previously unknown to him but 
judged by these informants as likely candidates for this 
type of investigation. The S was the first and only one 
contacted from this list. After the nature of the project 
had been carefully explained to both the S and her hus- 
band, the investigator conducted three private inter- 
views with S, each lasting one and one-half to two 
hours. The interviews were not unlike those carried on 
in the initial stages of psychotherapy. The S was given 
maximum freedom to talk about her present, her past, 
etc.; the interviewer only occasionally interposed a 
question when it seemed that certain areas might not 
be touched on spontaneously. During the same interval 
of several weeks the investigator also interviewed pri- 
vately the husband and several of S’s closest friends. 
The latter informants, persons in virtually daily con- 
tact with S, were designated by S herself upon request 
of the investigator. 

From the information gathered in this total of ap- 
proximately 15 to 20 hours of interviewing three general 
types of questions were developed: (a) items involving 
factual material reported by S, e.g., that she attended 
college for a specified period of time; (5) items involving 
S’s expressed attitudes and feelings, e.g., that she was 
never very close to her mother and that even today she 
feels her mother’s relation to her is an explcitative one; 
(c) items in which S met a certain situation in a man- 
ner that was presumed to be fairly characteristic of 
her. The material for these latter items was taken 
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largely from situations reported spontaneously and in- 
dependently by several informants. The materia] thus 
collected was developed into multiple-choice items of 
the type shown above, the three distractor alternatives 
in each instance being sheer inventions designed to 
present a range of plausible choices suitable to the 
item under consideration. 

After the first interview Linda was given the Ror- 
schach and the TAT, both administered by the inter- 
viewer. The verbatim record of the 20 TAT stories of 
the adult female series was duplicated so that each 
judge had his own copy. Similarly the Rorschach was 
reproduced in detail along with an appropriately 
marked location chart. This report is primarily con- 
cerned with postdictions based on the blind interrreta- 
tion of these protocols. 

Clinical judges. The Linda test, consisting of 24 
multiple-choice items, was administered to three dif- 
ferent groups. The first, hereafter referred to as Group 
N or “novices,” consisted initially of 42 graduate stu- 
dents taking their first course in TAT interpretation, a 
one-quarter, regularly scheduled graduate course which 
met for 12 two-hour sessions. This group worked only 
with the TAT. Group Estereo consisted of 12 advanced 
trainees and three supervisory-level clinical psychol- 
ogists; Group Eproj consisted of three advanced trainees 
at a large mental hospital and two supervising psychol- 
ogists in the hospital’s diagnostic service. Individuals 
in the E groups had from two to five or more years of 
experience in use of projective tests, whereas the 
majority of students in Group N had no previous ex- 
perience or training in the use of projective tests. 

Procedure for Group N. At the conclusion of the 
second meeting of the introductory TAT course Group 
N was given a general explanation of the nature of the 
investigation, i.e., that it concerned a study of post- 
diction of specific behaviors by means of blind in- 
terpretation of projective devices. Then copies of the 
Linda test were circulated and student judges were 
provided the following basic information about S: that 
she had had some college training, that her father was 
a moderately successful businessman, that she was a 
white married woman, 26 years of age, mother of two 
children, etc. This information, incidentally, with the 
exception of her age, was also stated as facts contained 
in the headings of one or another of the test items. Given 
only this basic information (before they were permitted 
to see Linda’s TAT protocol), the judges were asked to 
study the entire postdiction test carefully and to try to 
guess the correct answers. The purpose of this procedure 
was threefold: (a) to have every individual thoroughly 
familiar with the specific postdictions he would be 
called to on make after studying the TAT, (5) to deter- 
mine this group’s pretest stereotype for a person like 
Linda, and (c) to obtain from the stereotype profile an 
additiona] base besides the true answers against which 
to evaluate the postdictions. 

After completing the stereotype scoring (hereafter 
called stage S), judges were given the TAT protocol 
and asked to rescore the postdiction test after careful 
study of the TAT. (This stage is hereafter referred to 
as T-1.) Neither the judges nor the instructor of the 
course was given any information about the true 
answers at any stage of the investigation. At the con- 
clusion of the course the test was administered once 


more, although this time no pretest stereotype was 
asked for. (This stage is hereafter referred to as T-2.) 

Procedure for E Group. Group Eproj participants 
took the test individually. No attempt was made to 
determine the stereotype of this group. Each person 
who volunteered to participate in the investigation was 
provided with a packet of materials which included (a) 
a copy of the Linda test, (b) a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the Rorschach protocol, summary, location chart, 
and a standard IBM answer sheet, and (c) a second 
sealed envelope containing a typed copy of the 20 
TAT stories, and a second answer sheet. 

Judges were provided with both written and oral 
directions explaining that they were first to answer the 
Linda test on the basis of the Rorschach alone. Then, 
after returning their answer sheets to the supervisor 
they were to open the second envelope, study the TAT 
protocol, and complete the test a second time using the 
combined resources of the Rorschach and TAT. 

Judges were permitted to do this work on paid time, 
and those who cared to do so were invited to code their 
answer sheets so the test scores could be made available 
at a later time. 

Group Estereo had no projective test data; they were 
provided only with the basic information initially 
available to Group N, and were asked to guess the cor- 
rect answers. 


RESULTS 


The procedure followed with Group N 
yielded three different sets of scores, one for 
each of the conditions under which the Linda 
test was taken. The first of these, stage S, was 
the set of answers selected when the judges 
were asked merely to guess the correct answers 
before having seen the TAT. The second, T-1, 
was the set of answers selected after the first 
exposure to Linda’s TAT protocol, at the end 
of the second meeting of the course. The third, 
T-2, was the final set, the responses made at 
the conclusion of the course. 

The general character of the performance of 
Group N under each condition is summarized 
in Table 1. For stages S and T-1 only those 
judges were studied who completed all items 
satisfactorily on both administrations. For 
stage T-2 only those judges were studied who 
completed all items on all three stages. 

The comparison of before-and-after accu- 
racy scores suggests very slight changes from 
the first to the third test administration; while 
this is undoubtedly interesting in so far as 
number of correct postdictions is concerned, 
the comparison fails to suggest at all one of 


‘ the more striking findings of the investigation. 


As a crude measure of the amount of shift that 
occurred from S to T-1 to T-2, the 24 items 
were ranked for each stage in terms of the fre- 
quency with which the item was answered cor- 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN AND RANGE OF Scores OBTAINED BY GrouP N 
ON THREE DIFFERENT ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF PosTDICTION TEST 





MEAN RANGE 

S 24 7.32 4-16 

T-1 24 8.48 5-12 

T-2 19 9.42 6-14 
TABLE 2 


RHO BETWEEN RANKS OF PoOsTDICTION TEST ITEMS 
ORDERED IN TERMS OF DIFFICULTY 
AT Eacu STAGE 








STAGE RHO 
S-—T-1 —.23 
S—T-2 —.15 
T-1-—T-2 .90 





rectly. The rho for each of the several combina- 
tions is reported in Table 2, where it will be 
seen that the relative difficulty of items in the 
pre-TAT stage (S) is negatively correlated 
with the relative difficulty of these same items 
in the two post-TAT stages (T-1 and T-2). 
From inspection of the data it is evident that 
items which were correctly answered by a con- 
siderable number of judges on the basis of only 
basic information were less often answered cor- 
rectly when the TAT was made available; con- 
versely, those items most often answered cor- 
rectly with the aid of the TAT were relatively 
difficult to answer correctly with the basic 
information alone. The negative correlation 
between S on the one hand and T-1 and T-2 
on the other suggests that a marked shift in 
orientation occurred after initial study of the 
TAT, a shift which did not alter substantially 
even at the conclusion of the course. 

Examination of individual records helped 
reveal the nature of this shift. The characteri- 
zation of Linda that emerged from a compila- 
tion of most-frequently-chosen alternatives 
under condition S suggested a pre-TAT stereo- 
typing of Linda as a well-adjusted, fun-loving 
young woman, a happy wife, and a good 
mother. By contrast, the stereotype suggested 
by most-frequently-chosen alternatives in the 
two post-TAT administrations characterized 
her as severely maladjusted, an_ irritable, 
moody person, one dissatisfied with her lot 
both as wife and as mother, etc. 


In order to obtain a better understanding of 
this shift, weights on an adjustment-malad- 
justment continuum were determined for each 
of the alternatives in the test. Three persons 
not involved in the postdiction tasks inde- 
pendently ranked the four alternatives for 
each item on the continuum, and the mean of 
the three ranks was assigned as the weight for 
a particular alternative. (Several items which 
did not lend themselves to such ranking were 
omitted from further consideration.) The ster- 
eotype profile for each condition, determined 
by computing the mean weight for each item, 
is presented in Figure 1. The items are ar- 
ranged in terms of the mean weight assigned 
to the correct answer: items at the top of the 
figure are those for which the correct answer 
was judged to constitute relatively adjustive 
behavior; those at the bottom are items for 
which the correct answer was judged to con- 
stitute relatively maladjustive behavior. The 
fact that there is no overlap between the S 
profile and the profiles obtained from T-1 and 
T-2 is strikingly evident. 

To test the significance of the shifts revealed 
in Figure 1, a score was determined for each 
judge by summing the adjustment weights as- 
signed to each alternative he selected in the 
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postdiction test and performing ¢ tests between 
groups of judges for the several administra- 
tions of the test. Between S and T-1, ¢ = 2.807 
(df = 46); between S and T-2, ¢ = 3.617 (df = 
36). Both are significant beyond the .01 level. 
The ¢ of .708 (df = 36) between T-1 and T-2 
is not significant. It is clear that a rather 
marked change in stereotype developed as a 
consequence of exposure to the TAT protocol; 
in effect, the group as a whole tended to shift 
from a stereotype of an essentially healthy 
person to that of a quite maladjusted one. Fur- 
thermore, the shift was somewhat extreme 
within the limits permitted by the nature of 
the alternatives. Although Linda, as known to 
the investigator and to his informants, was 
neither perfectly adjusted nor unusually dis- 
turbed emotionally, the tendency among stu- 
dents was to see her first as one, then as the 
other. 

No claim can be made for the representative- 
ness of the items sampled. It is not known, for 
example, what proportion of the total of 
Linda’s behaviors over a three- or four-month 
period might be judged as adjustive or malad- 
justive. But the items were not intentionally 
selected to give the balance suggested by the 
profile of correct answers in Figure 1. In this 
study all behavior or events which seemed 
amenable to clear statement in the form of a 
multiple-choice item were utilized. The weights 
for correct answers were not determined until 
after the judges’ responses had been collected. 

The negative rho reported in Table 2 be- 
tween items ranked for difficulty under condi- 
tion S and under conditions T-1 and T-2 sug- 
gested what was verified by inspection, viz., 
that although mean accuracy scores changed 
very little before and after TAT, the items 
answered correctly by Group N judges under 
the two circumstances were by and large dif- 
ferent sets of items. Under condition S, since 
the group initially entertained a stereotype of 
a well-adjusted person, they appear to have 
guessed correctly items for which the correct 
answer conformed to the stereotype and erred 
on those items in which the correct answer did 
not conform to that stereotype. Conversely, 
when, after studying the TAT, the group’s 
stereotype shifted to a conception of an ex- 
tremely maladjusted person and selections 
tended rather consistently to favor the alterna- 
tive most characteristic of maladjustment, the 


group tended to err on those items in which, 
so far as is known, Linda’s behavior was actu- 
ally characteristic of good adjustment. 

Effect of experience: To explore the possible 
effects of further training and experience in the 
use of projective techniques on ability to make 
accurate postdictions in this type of setting, 
and also to study the contributions of different 
kinds of projective information to postdiction, 
the Linda test was administered to the two E 
groups, persons more experienced than the 
students in Group N. Essentially two kinds of 
comparisons were desired, viz., comparison of 
stereotype scores and comparison of scores 
based on analysis of projective test data. 

Unfortunately, circumstances under which 
the cooperation of the more experienced work- 
ers was secured did not permit for the collec- 
tion from a single group of the kinds of data 
necessary for the two comparisons mentioned 
above. Rather, the stereotype data were col- 
lected from one group and the postdiction data 
from another. Group Estereo, 2S Was mentioned 
earlier, was comprised of 12 advanced trainees 
in the clinical psychology program of a large 
Midwestern university and three supervisory- 
level clinical psychologists, whereas Group 
Eproj consisted of three advanced trainees and 
two supervisory-level psychologists at a large 
mental hospital. 

The stereotype was based on essentially the 
same procedure as that utilized with Group N. 
Group Estereo was given the same basic in- 
formation regarding Linda’s age, marital sta- 
tus, etc., and was then asked to read through 
the entire set of questions and alternatives 
before attempting to guess the answers. Scores 
were weighted in the manner described earlier. 
The comparison of weighted means for each 
item is presented in Figure 2, along with the 
stereotype curve of Group N. It is evident 
from the figure that the more experienced indi- 
viduals—even though they had no different 
or additional data about her—tended at the 
very outset to select a higher proportion of 
maladjustive responses than did the novices. 
In 18 out of 21 items Group Estereo deviated 
from Group N in the direction of the malad- 
justive pole. By the sign test the direction of 
difference is significant at the .01 level. How- 
ever, the ¢ between adjustment-weight scores 
of the two groups is only 1.719 (df = 37; .05 < 
p < .10). 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF ScoRES OF Group N Usinc TAT AnD 
oF Group Eproj Usinc BotH 
RORSCHACH AND TAT 


N MEAN RANGE 


GRouP 


19 9.42 6-14 
10.00 7-13 
9.60 6-13 


Group N on T-2 

Group Eproj on Rorschach 5 

Group Eproj on Rorschach 5 
plus TAT 


A second comparison was made between the 
Group N score with the TAT at the conclusion 
of its course of training (T-2) and the scores of 
Group Ep,o; first with the Rorschach alone, 
then with Rorschach plus TAT. Group E py; 
was provided with the same basic information 
initially available to Group N and, in addition, 
had available a typed Rorschach protocol with 
a rather detailed inquiry and location chart, 
and, later, typed maauscripts of the entire 20 
TAT stories. 

As Table 3 indicates, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between mean scores of novice 
judges and this small sample of more experi- 
enced judges. Furthermore, two different tests 
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were not significantly better than one test 
alone as aids to this type of postdiction. The 
group means of adjustment-weight scores for 
Nr-2 and Ersrat, or between the two Epyo; 
groups are not significantly different according 
to ¢ tests. This is best revealed in Figure 3 
where the stereotype profiles for Group Epyo; 
using Rorschach alone and then Rorschach 
plus TAT are compared with the profiles ob- 
tained for Group N under condition T-2 (TAT 
at end of course). With minor variations, the 
three profiles show a striking similarity. They 
suggest that within the limits of variation per- 
mitted by the Linda test items, individuals 
with from two to five years more experience in 
the use of projective techniques tended, for 
the purpose of postdiction, to conceptualize 
the subject in more or less the same way as did 
the novices. Both Group Ep,.j and Group N, 
after study of the projective devices, tended in 
a majority of items to pick alternatives more 
suggestive of maladjustment than adjustment. 


DISCUSSION 


While the results are in certain respects 
quite clear, their limitations should be made 
explicit, since both the accuracy of postdictions 
and the tendency toward bias are here studied 
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within the context of a difficult and somewhat 
uncommon task. For one thing, users of pro- 
jective tests are not often called upon to post- 
dict specific situational behaviors. Further- 
more, it may be argued that projective devices 
of the sort employed in this study were not 
designed to supply the information requisite 
for such postdictions. Nevertheless, it would 
appear that neither unfamiliarity with the 
task, nor shortcomings in the criterion, nor 
claims for the specialized nature of projective 
devices should vitiate certain of the results. 
When novices and more experienced persons 
used the Rorschach and/or TAT as the basis 
for conceptualizing a subject they appear to 
have been predisposed to anticipate more mal- 
adjustive tendencies and, hence, in fitting this 
conceptualization to the alternatives of the 
criterion test, were led to select alternatives 
more indicative of maladjustment. It seems 
reasonable to assume that if the conceptualiza- 
tion were translated into a diagnostic report 
rather than postdictions, a similar distortion 
would have maintained, although in less meas- 
urable form. 

Whether this tendency toward distortion is 
a function of the selective information con- 
veyed by the projective instruments or is at- 
tributable to characteristics of the users of the 
information is not unequivocally established 
in this study. It might well be, for example, 
that novices characteristically develop dis- 
torted conceptualizations, whereas among more 
experienced persons some continue to be rela- 
tively undiscriminating while others gradually 
learn more accurately to integrate signs of ad- 
justment with those of maladjustment. The 
population available for this study was too 
small to permit investigation of this possibility. 
The results indicate merely that both experts 
and novices are subject to this distortion. 

As the foregoing implies, these results can- 
not be taken to indicate that there is no differ- 
ence between novices and more experienced 
persons in their ability to use projective de- 
vices accurately. It seems sounder to assume 
that which is most in accord with observation, 
viz., that some people learn with experience 
while others do not, and that among more ex- 
perienced users of these instruments there will 
be both “good” and “poor” predictors. Neither 
the size of the population nor the sophistica- 
tion of the criterion test warrants attempting 


to investigate this question from the available 
data, however. 


SUMMARY 


A postdiction test consisting of 24 multiple- 
choice items pertaining to behaviors deemed 
characteristic of an adult female by the in- 
vestigator and by informants well acquainted 
with the S was administered for comparative 
purposes to a group of graduate students tak- 
ing their first course in TAT interpretation and 
to two groups of workers more experienced in 
the use of projective techniques. The following 
trends were observed: 

1. Novices, at the beginning of the course, 
provided with only a few basic items of infor- 
mation such as age, race, marital status, etc., 
tended to characterize the S as well-adjusted. 

2. Although novices held an initially favor- 
able stereotype of S, a marked change occurred 
immediately after reading her TAT—before 
training in interpretation had begun—and the 
group’s characterization shifted in the direc- 
tion of maladjustment. 

3. After completion of the training course, 
the novices’ characterization of S remained es- 
sentially as it stood at the beginning of the 
course, on their first exposure to the TAT pro- 
tocol, and there was no significant improve- 
ment in accuracy scores. 

4. A group of more experienced users of pro- 
jective techniques using either Rorschach 
alone or Rorschach plus TAT earned postdic- 
tion accuracy scores not significantly different 
from those earned by the novices at the end 
of their course, and showed the same tendency 
to postdict preponderantly maladjustive be- 
haviors after study of the projective tests. 

These results, within the limitations imposed 
by the particular array of test items and by 
the generalizability of results obtained from 
the study of a single person, suggest that the 
data of projective tests predispose toward an 
overestimation of maladjustive trends in post- 
diction situations. 
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RORSCHACH CORRELATES OF RESPONSE TO SUGGESTION" 
HARRIET B. LINTON 


Yale University 


sTupy that relates experimental meas- 
A ures of behavior to the results of a 
personality test may have two aims: 
to use the experimental measures as a stand- 
ard for evaluating the test, or to use the test 
as a standard for interpreting the experimental 
results. The same study may do both; in any 
event, the discovery of significant correlations 
between responses in situations superficially so 
different (experiment and test) can lead to 
fruitful ideas about the bases underlying the 
correlations. Similarly, the discovery that a 
personality test fails to correlate with be- 
havioral measures which it is supposed to 
represent does not necessarily damn the test, 
but should rather be used to gain a clearer 
picture of the kinds of interpretations that 
can validly be made of the test variables. 
Since even the most enthusiastic supporters of 
a test like the Rorschach do not claim that the 
test does everything, it seems less useful to 
“prove” or “disprove” the test than to find 
out what it can and what it cannot do. 

This study investigates relationships be- 
tween 11 Rorschach variables and change of 
judgments of autokinetic movement under the 
influence of planted “judgments” given by the 
experimenter’s confederate. It tries to use the 
Rorschach to learn about personality factors 
underlying change of judgments as well as to 
test the ability of the Rorschach to predict such 
behavior. Previous studies in this area have 
produced conflicting results. Schumer (10) 
found significant relationships between the 
M response and response to suggestion, as 
well as other experimental measures. Steisel 
(12), however, found no significant relation- 

1 This study was carried out while the writer was a 
Public Health Research Fellow of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. The autokinetic data were gathered 
as part of the writer’s dissertation experiment and the 
sponsors of that experiment, Drs. L. W. Doob, C. I. 
Hovland, and S. Sarason, were of much help in planning 
that portion of the experiment. Special thanks are due 
to Dr. H. A. Witkin for the use of the facilities of his 
laboratory at Brooklyn College, as well as for many 
helpful suggestions. 
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ships among 12 Rorschach measures and 5 
measures of suggestibility. 

One reason for the failure of many studies 
to find reliable relationships between Ror- 
schach measures and overt behavior is that 
they tap different levels of the person. Ex- 
periments usually elicit single acts of overt 
behavior that may have a variety of deter- 
minants. Rorschach workers unanimously 
state that in order to predict behavior each 
test variable must be considered in relation to 
the total test pattern, and that a piecemeal 
interpretation of a protocol is not valid. If this 
is so, it is to be expected that predictions based 
on the interpretations of isolated Rorschach 
measures will often turn out to be invalid. It 
is, however, difficult to make predictions based 
on more complex Rorschach patterns when the 
meaning of the single variables is not suf- 
ficiently understood. 

The present study attempts to deal with 
this dilemma by obtaining supplementary in- 
formation about each subject’s feelings and 
reactions in the experimental situation, with 
the aim of making the experimental measure 
less crude. Since different factors may produce 
the same overt response in different subjects, 
this technique is intended to provide informa- 
tion about the specific factors that contribute 
to the overt behavior of each subject. If this 
can be done, it should be easier to develop 
hypotheses about personality characteristics 
and test scores associated with each specific 
factor than to predict the personality cor- 
relates of a single measure that summarizes 
the subject’s reaction to the total situation. 

Each subject was interviewed to learn more 
about his reactions to the autokinetic situation 
than could be learned from his overt behavior 
alone; in addition, one behavioral observa- 
tion was made. From this three distinct 
variables could be isolated which predispose a 
subject to change or not to change his judg- 
ments; they are described below. The nature 
of these variables then led to the choice of 
Rorschach variables that might be expected to 
be relevant. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Subjects. Ss were 45 male freshmen at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. All were volunteers and all were naive about the 
Rorschach test and the nature of the autokinetic 
situation. The age range was from 16 to 19% years, 
with a mean of 17.5. 

Autokinetic apparatus and procedure. To save space, 
the apparatus and procedure will not be described fully 
here (cf. 7 for fuller description); only a few significant 
features will be noted. The procedure follows Kelman’s 
(5), with the difference that Ss were brought blindfolded 
into the lightproof room and their blindfolds were 
replaced between groups of trials. They did not see 
the room at all and saw no light except the autokinetic 
light during the experiment. The same confederate 
was used for all Ss; he was a college student and tried 
to resemble Ss as much as possible in dress and manner. 
He was presented as another S. 

There were three groups of trials. The first consisted 
of 20 trials in which S wrote his responses in a booklet. 
The E then averaged S’s estimates of the light’s move- 
ment for trials 11 to 20. Before the next series, E asked 
for S’s class and major. All were lower freshmen; the 
confederate replied that he was a lower senior psy- 
chology major. This was done to endow him with po- 
tential prestige to which S might or might not react. 
Then followed a series of 40 trials in which estimates 
were given oraily, with the confederate speaking first 
on each trial; his responses were formed by adding to 
the S’s initial mean (to the nearest integer) a series of 
numbers averaging five. A series of 20 written trials 
followed the oral series. 

The S was then interviewed, with the following 
points covered: how easy or difficult judgments had 
been, factors that helped or hindered him, which 
method he preferred (written or oral) and why, whether 
he felt that the presence of another “S” interfered with 
his accuracy, how far away he thought the light was, 
direction(s) of movement seen, and whether he felt 
that the average movement varied in the three series. 

Rorschach test administration. The time between the 
autokinetic experiment and the Rorschach test ranged 
from 3.9 to 7.2 months, with a mean of 5.5 months. 
The test was administered individually, according to 
the procedure outlined by Klopfer and Kelley (6). In all 
cases the actual test was completed in one session; in a 
few cases the inquiry had to be completed in a later 
session. 


AUTOKINETIC SITUATION 


Change of judgments. The ¢ ratio of the mean 
difference between the oral series and trials 
11 to 20 of the initial series was computed for 
each S. Fourteen Ss with ¢ 2 4.50 were classed 
as “changers” and the remaining 31 Ss as 
“nonchangers.” The reasons for dichotomizing 
are too lengthy to present here, but may be 
found elsewhere (7). This criterion has an r of 
.91 with Ss’ own statements that they were or 
were not influenced. 


? The writer would like to thank Mr. Arthur Shaw 
for his skillful performance in the role of confederate. 
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Supplementary variables. Certain responses 
occurred often enough in the interview to 
be categorized; in addition, E noted each S’s 
ability to handle himself while blindfolded. It 
was thus possible to score each S for three 
major variables. 

1. Coping is a measure of the ability to deal 
with the impact of an unfamiliar and difficult 
task in which S is not only without help, but 
is deprived of the visual field. It is based only 
on reactions occurring before the confederate’s 
responses were available to S. 

The Ss were rated as “coping” if they re- 
ported activity directed toward achieving a 
stable basis of judgments (e.g., visualizing a 
ruler, estimating speed and time), did not have 
outstanding difficulty in handling their bodies 
(walking, finding seat) while blindfolded, and 
did not report being upset by the darkness or 
strangeness of the situation. In addition, one 
S who reported effort to reach a basis of judg- 
ment and reported being upset, but showed 
outstandingly good handling of his body, was 
rated as coping. The Ss were rated as “non- 
coping” if they did not report effort to reach a 


basis of judgment, or if they did, but in addi- 
tion either reported being disturbed or showed 
very poor handling of themselves while blind- 
folded. There were 25 copers and 20 non- 


copers. 

2. Responsiveness to confederate refers to 
reactions occurring after the confederate’s 
response became available to S. The Ss were 
classified as “responsive” (17 Ss) if, when they 
realized that the other person’s judgments 
differed from their own, they felt that they 
must be wrong, or that he must know more 
about it, possibly because of his superior 
status, or they felt impelled to follow him. 

3. Negativism, like responsiveness, is a reac- 
tion to the other person, but in the opposite 
direction. Twelve Ss reported deliberate at- 
tempts to avoid being influenced, such as 
making up their own minds before they heard 
the confederate. Three of this group were also 
responsive. 

Autokinetic interrelations. Ail of the supple- 
mentary measures are highly related to change 
of judgments; changers tend not to cope 
(r = —.93), to be responsive (r = .90), and not 
to be negativistic (, = —.68). The supple- 
mentary measures also relate to each other, 
but not as much. The only substantial corre- 
lation among them is —.61 between coping 
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and responsiveness; negativism correlates .30 
with coping and —.24 with responsiveness. 

The correlations support the notion that 
the supplementary measures, while not them- 
selves measures of influencibility, reflect 
aspects of the person that predispose him to be 
more or less easily influenced, since each cor- 
relates highly with change of judgment, but to 
a lesser extent with the others. If lack of cop- 
ing, responsiveness, and lack of negativism 
are considered as attributes predisposing to 
change of judgments, all 10 Ss with three pre- 
disposing factors do change, 4 of the 12 Ss 
with two factors change, and none of the 23 
Ss with One or no factors changes. Since it 
appears that these factors represent relatively 
distinct aspects of the person, each of which 
plays a role in determining susceptibility to 
influence, investigation of Rorschach corre- 
lates of each of them should contribute to a 
fuller understanding of the meaning of what- 
ever relationships are found between change 
of judgments and Rorschach measures. 


RORSCHACH MEASURES 


The analysis of reactions to the auto- 
kinetic situation suggests that relevant aspects 
of personality are (a) adequacy and manner of 
coping with new, unstruetured tasks; (5) self- 
attitudes, such as self-esteem, richness of in- 
ternal resources, self-assertion, and acceptance 
of own impulses; and (c) responsiveness to 
external stimuli, including its magnitude, ade- 
quacy of control, and relationship to S’s 
responsiveness to feelings originating within 
the self. To evaluate these aspects, a series of 
indicators, or signs, is used.* The specific 
criteria used here are not necessarily applicable 
to another sample, but are based on the dis- 
tributions of responses in the present sample. 

W sign. A good whole response, since it 
entails dealing with the impact of the blots as 
a whole, reflects ability to cope successfully 
with a complex, unstructured stimulus. The 
sign is given to 18 Ss with three or fewer ade- 


* The Rorschach signs used in this experiment are 
based on the signs developed by Hertzman for use in a 
study of personality and perception (14). The W, Hd, 
and P signs were used unchanged and the F%, M 
Quantity, and C Control signs were used with slightly 
modified criteria. The M, Type, Animal Type, Sum C, 
M:Sum C, and C Trend signs were added for the present 
study. The writer is grateful to Dr. Hertzman for his 
advice and for making available unpublished material. 


quate W, or with more than three adequate 
but an equal or greater number of inadequate 
W. Adequate W are those based primarily on 
form (F, M, FC, etc.) and have good form 
quality. Inadequate W are those determined 
primarily by color or shading, or those with 
poor use of form (F—, as evaluated by Beck’s 
tables, 1). Cut-off W is included. 

P sign. Popular responses, since they are 
seen by a large proportion of any normal 
population, represent the most easily seen 
images. Seeing a popular figure represents an 
ability to make use of the most obvious or 
readily available features of the environment 
in an everyday, common sense manner. The 
sign isolates Ss who fail to do this to a normal 
degree, and is not concerned with the sig- 
nificance of an excessive number of P. The 
sign is given to 18 Ss with five or fewer P, 
based on a list of 20 P responses that includes 
all those given by Beck (1) and by Klopfer (6) 
with the exception of “clouds” to Card VII. 
Near-populars and those added in the inquiry 
are given a value of one-half. 

M Quantity sign. The number of human 
movement responses is used as a measure of 
inner resources and responsiveness to prompt- 
ings originating within the self. The sign is 
given to 18 Ss with one or no M; animals in 
human-like action are scored as M. 

M Type sign. Since it is likely that in M 
responses the S projects more of his self-image 
than he does in other responses (4), the nature 
and quantity of the M content are significant. 
The sign deals with the degree of self-assertion 
shown; this corresponds roughly, though not 
exactly, to Rorschach’s distinction between 
extensor and flexor M (9). In all, 89 M re- 
sponses were rated as “‘assertive’’; these con- 
sist primarily of extensor M plus a few that are 
not extensor but involve aggression (e.g., 
standing ready for a fight); all M involving 
violent activity were included. The “‘unasser- 
tive” category included 16 cases of flexor M 
(crouching, holding onto something for sup- 
port, etc.), 9 cases of oral gratification (kiss- 
ing, sucking, eatirig, smoking), and 12 re- 
sponses of a neutral nature (talking, walking). 
The sign was given to 18 Ss whose unassertive 
M responses were equal to or greater than the 
number of assertive M, including Ss with no — 
M at all. 

Hd sign. A high ratio of parts of human 
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figures to whole figures may be taken to re- 
flect a low level of self-acceptance or self-es- 
teem. While M also relates to self-attitudes, it 
represents more closely the awareness of ten- 
dencies originating within the self, which need 
not imply acceptance of these tendencies. In 
some cases, Hd may reflect active self-critical 
tendencies. The sign was given to 19 Ss with a 
number of Hd equal to or greater than the 
number of H; three Ss with no human content 
at all were excluded from the analysis. 

Animal Type sign. This sign was developed 
after testing a few Ss. It soon appeared that, 
while changers and nonchangers did not dif- 
fer in total A%, they did see different kinds 
of animals. Changers not only saw few human 
images, but their animal content concentrated 
on insects, sea life, birds, and bats. Non- 
changers saw few such animals; some saw much 
human and little animal content while others 
saw little human content, but their animals 
were those that lend themselves most easily 
to the projection of human emotions and 
situations, such as dogs, rabbits, elephants, 
and bears (cf. children’s stories). It is sug- 
gested that such human-like animals reflect 
relative acceptance of S’s own emotions, while 
a high proportion of distant animals reflects a 
tendency to depersonalize such feelings. Ani- 
mals were divided into mammal and non- 
mammal, and the sign was given to 23 Ss for 
whom nonmammals formed 40 per cent or 
more of the total human plus animal content; 
whole as well as part figures are included. The 
one departure from correct zoological classifica- 
tion was to place bats in the nonmammal 
category, on the hypothesis that they are 
generally felt to be alien and do not elicit the 
same identification that other mammals do. 
Nonmammals include insects, spiders, marine 
and amphibian life, reptiles, birds, and bats; 
mammals include humans and all other mam- 
mals except bats (the question of whales did 
not arise). 

F % sign. While all of the above signs meas- 
ure various forms of constriction, the best 
measure of over-all constriction is the propor- 
tion of all responses based on form alone, un- 
enlivened by color, shading, or movement— 
responses in which S limits himself to the most 
“rational” interpretation of the figures. The 
sign is given to 16 Ss with an F% of 50 or 
more. 
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Sum C sign. The total response to color 
stimulation is used as a measure of emotional 
responsiveness to external stimuli. The usual 
weights of 0.5 for FC, 1.0 for CF, and 1.5 for C 
are used; all responses using color were in- 
cluded, even when the primary scoring was 
M or FM, or when color was used for only part 
of the concept. The sign is given to 22 Ss with 
Sum C of 2.5 or more. 

M:Sum C sign. While a high Sum C is 
taken to reflect a high emotional responsive- 
ness, its effect may be counterbalanced by a 
high M score. The sign was given to 20 Ss with 
Sum C equal to or greater than M. 

C Control sign. The extent to which color 
responses are controlled by rational considera- 
tions, i.e., form, is important. If two Ss have 
the same Sum C, but one concentrates on FC 
and the other on CF and C, the latter may be 
less discriminating in his emotional reactions 
and perhaps more easily influenced as a result. 
While a high F% also indicates control, it is 
control by constriction; in contrast, a large 
amount of FC suggests a spontaneity that is 
under rational control. The sign is given to 12 
Ss whose total number of CF and C equals or 
exceeds the number of FC; symbolic CF and C 
are excluded since they involve a measure of 
control. 

C Trend sign. This sign was also added after 
inspection of the data, when it appeared that’ 
some Ss, over the sequence of five cards that 
include color, showed an increase in the con- 
trol of color responses by form, while others 
showed a loss of control. Responses to each 
card are “controlled” if FC outnumbers CF 
and C, and “uncontrolled” if CF and C equal 
or outnumber FC, with symbolic CF and C 
excluded. The sign was given to 18 Ss whose 
control deteriorated, i.e., progressed from 
controlled or no color to uncontrolled color, or 
from controlled to no color. In dubious cases, 
more weight was given to Cards VIII, [X, and 
X; 3 Ss with no color responses were excluded 
from the analysis. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the tetrachoric correlations 
of the Rorschach signs with the four auto- 
kinetic measures. The prediction is that all 
signs will correlate positively with change of 
judgments and responsiveness and negatively 
with coping and negativism. Table 1 is ar- 
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TABLE 1 
TETRACHORIC CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RORSCHACH SIGNS AND AUTOKINETIC MEASURES 











FACTORS THAT PREDISPOSE TO CHANGE 





RORSCHACH SIGNS CHANGE OF " " = 
JUDGMENTS CopPING AEA rob NEGATIVISM 

(lack of) RESPONSIVENESS (lack of) 

W ae” .29 .03 a 

P .66** .42* .46* — .04 

M Quantity .39F .29 —.12 m 

M Type .66** .66** 18 .76** 

Hd - .42* a2 —.34 

Animal Type min .39F 19 .54* 

F% .49* .29 —.01 .47* 

Sum C .34t 17 Rg mS 

M:Sum C Di ina .43* Jo” .42T 

C Control .06 — .24 .26 .30 

C Trend .16 .48* .35t 





ties are based on one tail of the probability distribution. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level 
t Significant at the .10 level. 


ranged so that a positive correlation confirms 
the predictions. 

In general the predictions are supported. 
Of a total of 44 correlations, 39 are in the ex- 
pected direction; five are significant at the .10 
level, 13 at the .05 level, and 5 at the .01 level. 
(Since the direction of correlation was pre- 
dicted, significance levels are based on one tail 
of the probability distribution.) Of the ex- 
perimental measures, change of judgments has 
the highest group of correlations with the 
Rorschach signs; all are in the expected direc- 
tion, two at the .10 level, four at the .05 level, 
and three at the .01 level. It is not surprising 
that change correlates most highly with the 
Rorschach signs, since it is a function of the 
three predisposing factors, each of which has 
a different pattern of correlation with the 
Rorschach measures. The possible meanings 
of these patterns will be discussed below. 


DISCUSSION 


Change of autokinetic judgments under social 
influence relates significantly to most of the 
Rorschach measures. The highest r is with the 
M:Sum C sign, i.e., Ss who adopt the con- 
federate’s responses as their own show, in the 
Rorschach, a responsiveness to external 
stimuli that is not countered by the seif- 
awareness represented by 1“. Change is also 
highly associated with a lack of self-assertion 
in human movement responses, i.e., Ss with a 


11 





Note.—The direction of all measures is such that a positive correlation supports the predictions. Since predictions were made, probabil- 


relatively unassertive self-image tend to as- 
sume a passive role in the experiment, while 
Ss with an assertive self-image tend to form 
their own judgments and stick to them. While 
change correlates to differing degrees with the 
other Rorschach signs, the implications of 
each sign can best be understood by examining 
its correlations with each of the predisposing 
factors before returning to the relationships 
with change. 

Coping, or the person’s ability to handle the 
task on his own before help is available from 
the confederate, seems to be most closely re- 
lated to self-attitudes, since it relates most 
highly to the M Type sign and appreciably 
with the Hd, Animal Type, and P signs. The 
correlations with the W, F%, and M Quantity 
signs, although small, are noteworthy because 
they are in the expected direction, in spite of 
the fact that these signs do not correlate with 
responsiveness, which is highly associated 
(r = .61) with lack of coping. 

The Ss who do not cope successfully with 
the autokinetic task tend to have little spon- 
taneity (F%); the difference between the r’s 
of the M Quantity and Sum C signs, as well 
as ther with the M:Sum C sign, suggests that 
their constriction applies particularly to 
tendencies originating within the self. Not 
only is their human content relatively static, 
but it has a high proportion of part to whole 
figures, indicating little self-acceptance. The 
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preponderance of nonmammalian content 
further indicates an inability to accept their 
own impulses freely, since such animals do 
not easily convey human feelings. 

The most significant Rorschach sign is M 
Type, which gives a more direct picture of S’s 
conception of himself. Coping Ss see much 
strong, assertive activity, while noncoping Ss, 
when they see movement at all, tend to reveal 
a passive or dependent role in relation to the 
environment (bending, holding on, eating, 
sucking). This corresponds to their behavior 
in the experiment, where they fail to take the 
initiative in dealing with a new and difficult 
task. In the Rorschach their failure to cope 
actively with a new, unstructured task is also 
reflected in their relative inability to produce 
good W responses. They also show a reduced 
ability to recognize the most easily seen forms 
(P), indicating that their inadequacy extends 
to more commonplace dealings with the en- 
vironment, as well as more demanding tasks 
(W). 

The fact that Sum C, C Control, and C 
Trend are unrelated to coping suggests that 
color responses reflect responsiveness to other 
people (cf. discussion of responsiveness) 
rather than reactions to external stimuli per se. 

In summary, noncoping Ss show a lack of 
spontaneity, low self-awareness and low self- 
acceptance, lack of self-assertion, and poor 
ability to cope with new, unstructured tasks. 

Responsiveness, while it is related to fewer 
Rorschach signs than coping, is related to dif- 
ferent signs. Its strongest relationship is to 
Sum C, resulting in a strong relationship with 
the M:Sum C sign as well. It also relates sig- 
nificantly to the C Trend sign, and its low 
correlation with C Control becomes more mean- 
ingful when the negative r of C Control and 
noncoping is considered. The tendency for 
responsive Ss to have deteriorating control as 
the successive impact of color stimulation in- 
creases is highlighted by an examination of 
responses to Cards IX and X, in which the 
color stimulation is especially difficult to 
handle. The production of color responses to 
both IX and X, with the response to X un- 
controlled, is found in 47 per cent of the respon- 
sive Ss and only 4 per cent of the unresponsive 
Ss; the r of this pattern with responsiveness is 
.86 and is significant at the .01 level. 

Responsive Ss, then, not only show Ror- 


schach patterns that reflect a high degree of 
emotional responsiveness to external stimuli, 
unbalanced by inner resources, but their emo- 
tional reactions tend to be uncontrolled by 
rational considerations, with the control de- 
teriorating as the impact of the external 
stimulation builds up with successive exposure. 
Furthermore, the lack of adequate popular 
content shown by these Ss indicates less ability 
to produce a common sense reaction to un- 
structured situations. An inability to deal with 
a situation in a common sense, practical man- 
ner, combined with high emotional responsive- 
ness and a tendency to lose emotional control 
under pressure, would be expected to make a 
person prone to accept someone else’s judgment 
when a concrete decision is required, as in the 
autokinetic situation. 

Responsiveness is unrelated to the signs 
dealing with constriction (F%), self-aware- 
ness, or self-acceptance (M Quantity, M Type, 
Hd, Animal Type). It also fails to relate to W; 
while it relates to the common sense form of 
coping reflected in P, it seems unrelated to the 
more demanding and creative form of coping 
reflected in W. 

Negativism. Those who actively try to resist 
infiluence tend to project themselves actively 
into the Rorschach, showing little constriction 
(F%), highly assertive M content, and a pre- 
dominance of mammals in their animal-human 
content. While negativism is unrelated to Sum 
C or to M Quaniily per se, the correlation with 
the M:Sum C sign indicates that, although the 
degree of over-all responsiveness to external 
stimuli may vary, whatever such response 
negativistic Ss do show tends to be subject to 
inner controls. Furthermore, their color re- 
sponses tend to be under rational control 
(C Control), with an improvement in ability 
to respond to emotional stimuli in a rational 
manner as the test proceeds (C Trend). 

The failure of negativism to correlate with 
the W, P, or M Quantity signs is noteworthy, 
since the M Type sign is so strongly related. In 
the general sample the M Type sign correlates 
with W (.56), P (.32), and M Quantity (.63). 
A clue to this discrepancy may lie in the one r 
that reverses prediction; negativistic Ss have 
more Hd than H. Of Ss who combine assertive 
M with high Hd, 58 per cent are negativistic, 
while only 13 per cent of Ss not showing this 
pattern are negativistic; the r of this pattern 
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with negativism is .77 (p < .01). In other 
words, negativistic Ss have difficulty in self- 
acceptance, but, unlike noncoping Ss, they 
do not react to this difficulty by constriction; 
instead, they show a heightened awareness of 
their own feelings (Animal Type) and are self- 
assertive—as they are in the autokinetic situa- 
tion. 

A negativistic reaction is in itself a sign of 
insecurity; a person who feels secure about his 
own judgments should feel no need to delib- 
erately resist influence. The heightened aware- 
ness that these Ss have of the “danger” of 
being influenced suggests that unsureness 
about their own judgments makes them feel 
that they may be susceptible to influence. 
Negativistic Ss, however, react to their in- 
security very differently from the way that 
noncoping Ss do. Noncoping Ss accept out- 
side support passively and show constriction 
and little acceptance of their own impulses, 
which suggests that they deal with the low 
self-acceptance indicated by Hd with a repres- 
sion of their own drives. Negativistic Ss, on the 
other hand, seem to overcompensate; they 
remain aware of their own drives, have a 
highly assertive self-image, and “fight back” 
in the autokinetic situation when the con- 
federate’s responses are introduced; it seems 
likely that their high Hd content reflects an 
actively self-critical attitude, not a repression 
of self. 

Negativistic Ss, then, while they assert 
themselves rather than repress their own 
drives, do show conflict in their attitudes about 
themselves. It may be tentatively suggested 
that it is this conflict which makes them less 
able to cope creatively (W, M Quantity) or 
even adequately (P) with the Rorschach task 
than they might otherwise be expected to 
on the basis of their active M; their coping is 
not, however, poorer than average. 

Change of judgments. The correlation of 
change with each of the Rorschach signs can, 
in most cases, be seen as the resultant of the 
correlations of the three predisposing factors 
with the signs. The one clear exception is the 
W sign, whose r with change is higher than 
would be predicted on the basis of the predis- 
posing factors. That is, while the ability to 
form more complex integrations from the Ror- 
schach figures reflects a tendency that re- 
duces the likelihood of S’s being influenced, 
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this tendency does not emerge clearly in the 
interview. 

Other studies. As noted above, other studies of 
the relationship between Rorschach test re- 
sults and behavioral measures of influenci- 
bility have led to equivocal results. A recent 
example is Steisel’s study (12), which failed to 
find any significant correlations between five 
measures of suggestibility, including three 
autokinetic measures and twelve Rorschach 
measures. Investigation of some differences 
between his study and the present one may 
help to explain the discrepant results; only his 
results dealing with the autokinetic situation 
will be considered. 

1. Steisel uses reaction time for seeing move- 
ment and distances reported as measures of 
suggestibility, assuming that more suggestible 
Ss may see more movement and see it more 
quickly. It is well established, however, that 
the perception of autokinetic movement does 
not depend on suggestion (2, 3). Furthermore, 
the work of Voth (13) and Sexton (11) indi- 
cates that Ss who see much movement have 
personality characteristics that are associated 
with resistance to suggestion (e.g., self-ab- 
sorbed, withdrawn). The present study sup- 
ports the notion that more suggestible Ss 
would have longer reaction times and see less 
movement; the multiple R of change of judg- 
ments with these two measures is .63 (p < .01). 

2. In the present study influence came from 
a student who was presented as another S, 
while Steisel gave the planted judgments him- 
self, presenting them as the “correct dis- 
tances.”” When a fellow student is used, S’s 
own predispositions determine whether or not 
he accepts the other fellow’s judgments as 
more authoritative than his own; this would 
seem to be an important aspect of suggesti- 
bility. In Steisel’s study the relationship is not 
between peers; obviously E knows the correct 
answer. In the present study the interviews 
showed that influenced Ss did not see more 
movement, but concluded that their scale 
had been wrong and therefore changed it. 
The £’s report of the ‘‘correct distances” would 
have provided an objective, rational basis for 
changing scale without necessarily involving 
suggestibility. 

3. Steisel uses a measure of change of judg- 
ments alone, and does not try to learn, by 
interview or other means, the different bases 
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for change. This may lead to the conclusion 
that a measure is unrelated to change, when 
it may actually be related to personality fac- 
tors that make a person susceptible to in- 
fluence (cf. Table 1, C Trend). Even more 
important is the effect of such information on 
the choice of Rorschach factors. In the present 
study, the interview data highlighted the 
importance of S’s attitudes toward himself and 
his own drives as well as his ability to cope 
with a new, unstructured situation unaided. 
This knowledge led to the addition of relevant 
Rorschach measures that might otherwise 
have been overlooked (W, P, M Type, Hd, 
Animal Type). 

4. Steisel kept the Rorschach measures as 
continuous variables, while the present study 
dichotomized them, scoring each S for the 
presence or absence of certain signs. It seems 
more significant to know how many Ss in a 
given group fail to reach a criterion (e.g., 2 
M), than to know ihe total M in the group, 
since the surplus of M shown by one S does 
not add to the inner resources of the others 
in his group. 

Another reason for using signs is that the 
interpretation of some Rorschach measures is 
nonlinear; use of a sign isolates those Ss show- 
ing the particular aspect of the variable that 
is relevant. For example, Steisel uses F% as a 
measure of conscious control. While it is true 
thai a very low F% may indicate poor control, 
a very high F% suggests rigidity and con- 
striction (6). The F% sign used in the present 
study was designed to isolate constricted Ss 
and did not deal with the issue of poor vs. 
adequate control. Another example of a cut- 
off point that isolates one aspect of a variable 
whose interpretation is nonlinear is given 
above in the description of the P sign. 

5. In other cases Steisel also considers only 
one interpretation of a variable which has 
other accepted interpretations. For example, 
he suggests that a large number of responses 
may reflect suggestibility; a large R, however, 
may also be interpreted as evidence of crea- 
tivity or of compulsiveness, both tendencies 
that would work against suggestibility. 

He uses A% as a measure of constriction. 
Although this is an accepted interpretation, it 
is also considered a sign of immaturity, a factor 
that cannot be overlooked when testing col- 
jeze students. The Animal Type sign was de- 


signed to overcome this problem. Although 
uninfluenced Ss concentrate on mammals 
rather than nonmammals, the mammalian 
content of some was primarily human whereas 
for others (presumably less mature but, by 
other evidence, no more constricted) it was 
primarily animal. 

6. It is likely that potential correlations in 
Steisel’s study were obscured by his use of 
male and female Ss. Significant sex differences 
are often found (8, 14), and the relationships 
between suggestibility measures and per- 
sonality data are sometimes different for the 
two sexes (14). In an unpublished study made 
by the writer, a measure that seems to involve 
suggestibility (influence of attitudes toward 
conclusions on ability to solve syllogisms) was 
significantly associated with low self-esteem in 
male college students and (not significantly) 
with high self-esteem in female students. Since 
our culture places very different values on 
self-sufficiency in the rearing of boys and girls, 
it is likely that a lack of self-sufficiency, or 
suggestibility, is related to different per- 
sonality patterns in the two sexes. In Steisel’s 
study there is the further question of the dif- 
ferent implications that influence exerted by 
a male E would have for male and female Ss. 


— 


CONCLUSION 


The findings of the present study indicate 
that, while the relationships are not simple, 
certain Rorschach measures are clearly related 
to reactions to the autokinetic situation. The 
three factors found through the interview, each 
of which is highly related to actual change of 
judgments but has its own distinct pattern of 
relationships with the Rorschach measures, 
suggest three personality variables that are 
important determinants of the single be- 
havioral variable of change of judgments. 

Of the three, responsiveness seems the 
closest to what is usually meant by suggesti- 
bility, and further investigation might prove 
it to play a part in a wide variety of suggesti- 
bility measures, particularly those involving 
interpersonal relationships. Negativism would 
probably also prove relevant in a large number 
of situations. It may, however, be limited to 
instances where the S is conscious that in- 
fluence is being exerted, or to ego-involved 
situations (the interview indicated that Ss 
were highly ego-involved in their attempts to 
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judge movement “correctly”). The fact that 
negativism seems to be an overcompensation 
may mean that such Ss would be more likely 
to be swayed by certain kinds of influence. 
“Coping,” although highly related to change of 
autokinetic judgments, may be unrelated to 
influencibility in other situations that do not 
involve the S’s skill in dealing with a task 
without help. There are undoubtedly other 
personality factors that play a part in this as 
well as other experimental situations. 

The existence of different predisposing fac- 
tors may explain why attempts to find a general 
trait of suggestibility have had such varied 
success (8). The lack of correlation often found 
between different suggestibility measures has 
led some experimenters to conclude that there 
is no general factor underlying response to 
suggestion in different situations. If a pre- 
liminary analysis of the more specific per- 
sonality factors that play a part in each situa- 
tion were made, it might be possible to predict 
more accurately which suggestibility measures 
would intercorrelate and which would not. 

The results of the present study indicate 
the importance of obtaining supplementary 
qualitative data to clarify the different mean- 
ings that a particular response may have for 
different individuals, i.e., to make it possible 
to approach a genotypical rather than a 
phenotypical classification of behavior. This is 
probably especially important in studies that 
attempt to relate behavioral measures to 
personality data, since the personality de- 
terminants of any single act are more likely to 
be complex than simple. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to 
discover Rorschach measures associated with 
change of autokinetic judgments under the 
influence of planted judgments given by a 
confederate, and to generalize about per- 
sonality correlates of response to suggestion. 
Forty-five male freshmen at Brooklyn College 
were tested in the autokinetic situation and 
then given the Rorschach. In the autokinetic 
situation, in addition to change, three factors 
predisposing Ss to change were ascertained: 
adequacy of coping with the initial task, 


responsiveness to the confederate, and nega- 
tivism. After that, eleven Rorschach indicators 
were chosen. 

Change of judgments was found to relate 
highly to the Rorschach measures; each of 
the predisposing factors had a distinct pattern 
of relationship with the Rorschach, in all 
cases well beyond chance. 

Possible interpretations of the cbtained pat- 
terns of relationships are discussed. Possible 
reasons for the failure of other studies to find 
such relationships are suggested. 
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LEVEL-OF-ASPIRATION BEHAVIOR AND FEELINGS OF ADEQUACY 
AND SELF-ACCEPTANCE 


LOUIS D. COHEN 
Duke University 


N THE process of determining level of 

aspiration, considerable information has 

been made available about the compli- 
cated behavior involved in goal-level setting, 
methods of goal modification following success 
and failure, and persistence in seeking to at- 
tain goals (1). In several of these studies in- 
vestigators have reported stable relationships 
between the height of goal-level setting and 
certain personality variables, notably feelings 
of insecurity (2, 6, 9, 10). 

The present study was undertaken in an 
attempt to pursue the studies of the variables 
underlying explicit goal statements and level 
of aspiration. Using as a basic variable the 
concept of self-esteem or self-regard which has 
been described previously (4, 7), and redefining 
certain aspects of this broad variable, we de- 
noted two of them, feelings of adequacy and 


self-acceplance. As a means of attaining an 
estimate of these variables within the per- 
sonality of subjects, we used data from Ror- 
schach examination. It was our hope that fur- 
ther understanding of the implicit factors in 
goal setting might be uncovered in this process. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects (Ss) were 50 patients selected 
from the medical and surgical wards of Duke Hospital. 
There were 23 males and 27 females. The mean age of 
the men was 29.5, and of the women, 34.5 years. The 
mean age of the group was 32.2 years. The predominant 
diagnoses were hypertension, asthma, and psycho- 
neurosis mixed 

Procedure. Each S was given a Rorschach and a 
series of trials on the Rotter aspiration board (8). The 
Rorschach protocols were scored according to Klopfer 
and Kelley , and the Rotter aspiration board results 
were analyzed according to a procedure previously 


s 


described by Cohen (1). 

The two variables, feelings of adequacy and self- 
acceptance, were denoted in detail, and a rating scale 
with detailed description of each point in the continuum 
was outlined. Feelings of adequacy had five steps, as 
follows: (a) feels adequate to all situations, (6) feels 
adequate to some situations, (c) feels inadequate to 
most situations, (d) feels inadequate in almost every 
situation, 


e) an unreal feeling of adequacy. Self-ac- 


ceptance had four steps: (a) accepts self unequivocally, 
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(6) accepts self more than rejects self, (c) rejects self 
more than accepts self, (d) rejects self unequivocally. 

Each of the Rorschach records, with identifying 
data removed, was rated on these two variables by the 
present reporter. From the 50 record two samples of 
ten protocols selected at random were given to two 
experienced psychologists.' 

Correlation studies between the ratings of the two 
examiners and those of the present reporter gave a 
contingency coefficient of .53 for feelings of adequacy, 
reliable at the .05 level of confidence, and of .75 for the 
second variable, self-acceptance, reliable at the .01 
level. These results are strongly suggestive of the re- 
liability of the ratings of the two variables. 

Level of aspiration was limited for this study to the 
average goal discrepancy score. This score is the aver- 
age of the differences between performance and sub- 
sequent aspiration bid for all the test trials. The range 
of average goal discrepancy scores on the levei-of- 
aspiration task was divided into seven-step intervals, 
with highly positive scores at one extreme and highly 
negative ones at the other. The middle range was a 
plus/minus score. The entire range read 3 plus, 2 plus, 
1 plus, plus/minus, 1 minus, 2 minus, 3 minus. 


RESULTS 


As may be noted from Table 1, the linear 
relationships between goal-level setting and 
feelings of adequacy and self-acceptance were 
not significant. However, the data were re- 
examined by the use of eta, and while no 
reliable relationship was found between feel- 
ings of adequacy and goal-level setting, a 
reliable relationship (better than .05 level of 
confidence) was found between self-acceptance 
and goal-level setting. In examining the scat- 
ter diagrams of the relationship of goal-level 
setting to self-acceptance we noted a parabolic- 
like curve, which suggests that (a) both very 
high goal setting and very low goal setting are 
significantly related to a high degree of self- 
rejection; (6) a lesser degree of self-rejection 
is related to both medium-high and medium- 
low goal setting; and (c) self-acceptance is 
related to low-positive or low-negative goal 
setting. 

' Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance 
of Dr. Burke M. Smith, Chief Psychologist, VA Hos- 
pital, Roanoke, Virginia, and Dr. William C. Hallow, 
Chief Psychologist, VA Hospital, Mt. Alto, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEELINGS OF ADEQUACY AND 
SELF-ACCEPTANCE RATINGS (RORSCHACH) WITH 
GOAL-LEVEL RATINGS (LEVEL OF ASPIRATION) 
(N = 50) 





GOAL-LEVEL RATINGS 
(LEVEL OF ASPIRATION) 


r 


Feelings of Ade- 
quacy 


J — .037 


— 29 
Self-Acceptance a6 


* p<.05. 


DISCUSSION 


Why should we have failed to find a linear 
relationship between our variables and goal- 
level setting? We believe that this result might 
have been anticipated on the basis of previous 
investigations. If, as Holt (3) has indicated, 
goal statements are defensive reactions rather 
than indications of motivation to achieve, 
then extremes in goal-level setting should 
suggest extremes of defensive behavior. Sears 
(9, 10) has indicated that in her group of 
children the insecure protected themselves 
by the use of very high or very low goal-level 
setting. Only the very secure children could 
state goals that were closely related to their 
actual achievement. It might therefore be 
assumed that a third variable, such as realism 
or objectivity o: . dgment, influenced goal 
statements in the a:rection of adherence to 
the actual performance. Now, if a third and 
important variable was involved, then indeed 
a straight line could not represent the rela- 
tionship. 

We did find a significant curvilinear rela- 
tionship between goal-level setting and self- 
acceptance, but none with feelings of ade- 
quacy. These results indicate that the attitude 
toward the self is in fact an important cor- 
relate to high or low goal setting. The diffi- 
culty in this conception is that feeling of ade- 
quacy as a variable was presumed to have the 
same general properties as self-acceptance, a 
representative of the attitude toward the self. 
It may be important, therefore, to look at our 
description of these variables to see where the 
difficulties may have arisen. 

Feelings of adequacy presumably permitted 
a rating of self-confidence, willingness to un- 


dertake new tasks, and expectations of success 
and failure. One might expect that this would 
reveal information relevant to goal-level set- 
ting. That it did not may be due to the diffi- 
culty of drawing inferences about this variable 
from Rorschach ¢...a. We note that the reli- 
ability of this variable was lower than that of 
self-acceptance, suggesting that raters had 
greater difficulty in agreeing about subjects 
in this area. Our self-acceptance variable was 
described primarily in terms of inner conflicts 
in which discrepancies between goals and ideal 
goals were the major determinant of the rating. 
It would seem that ratings of this variable 
from Rorschach data were more successful. 
We wonder then: is it the definition; is it the 
method we used; or is there no relationship 
between feelings of adequacy and goal-setting 
behavior? 

Perhaps the most outstanding finding in 
this study is the relationship between self- 
rejection and the height of goal-level setting. 
Both very high and very low goal setting re- 
flect self-rejection. Keeping in mind the find- 
ings of Sears, we may note that she delineated 
a group of students in her study who set very 
high goals and for whom the statement of high 
goal was the goal itself, and another group in 
which very low goal setting was a means of 
self-protection. Both of these groups consisted 
of children who were insecure and uncertain of 
their own abilities. This comes out quite 
clearly in our material. 

The question that arises as a result of this 
analysis is, ““What determines whether a basic 
feeling of insecurity and of self-rejection is 
dealt with by high goal setting or by low goal 
setting?” There is little that can be said 1rom 
these data to help clarify this point. It would 
certainly seem to warrant further investiga- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
goal-level setting within a level-of-aspiration 
framework by studying two variables, feelings 
of adequacy and self-acceptance, which were 
presumed to relate to the implicit factors 
determining goal-level setting. These were 
studied through data secured. through the 
Rorschach. It was found that goal-level setting 
was not related to feelings of adequacy as 
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CRITICAL FLICKER FREQUENCY FOR PARETICS 
AND SCHIZOPHRENICS 


R. P. IRVINE! 
Stanford University 


EVERAL experiments have been published 
in the past five years dealing with the 
relationship of brain pathology and 

CFF. Results of experiments stemming from 
the hypothesis that CFF is in part a function 
of organic cerebral pathology are conflicting. 
It was the purpose of the present study to 
compare the CFF of two groups of hospitalized 
psychotic patients: general paretics with 
known organic pathology and schizophrenics 
with no known neural disorder. 


METHOD 


Apparatus. A General Radio Company Strobotac, 
Type 631-B, provided the flickering light for this 
study. To reduce auditory cues, a special black sound- 
proof container was constructed for the instrument. 
It consisted essentially of two boxes, one within the 
other and separated by insulating material. The fre- 
quency control, a geared knob and dial arrangement, 


was removed from the original unit and extended by 
means of an electrical cable to the examiner’s table 
approximately 8 feet away. This made remote control 
of the device possible. 

The window of the outer container was covered with 
a sheet of black paper in which a hole 1% inches in 
diameter had been cut. One piece of frosted glass was 
placed immediately behind this aperture. As it was 
desired to use foveal stimulation only, a Wratten No. 
29 red gelatin filter was taped to the rear surface of the 
frosted glass. This filter is virtually opaque at fre- 
quencies below 580 my but allows free transmission of 
light at the red end of the spectrum. Three sheets of 
lightweight white typing paper, placed between the 
filter and the light source, aided in diffusion and served 
to reduce the brightness of the light. The intensity of 
the resulting red stimulus was .08 millilambert when 
measured with a Luckiesh-Taylor brightness meter. 

The visual angle subtended was approximately one 
degree, obtained by placing the subject approximately 
nine feet from the aperture. This distance allowed the 
subject freedom of movement within a limited area 
without significantly affecting the size of the visual 
angle. Binocular vision was used. 


1 The author is indebted to Quinn McNemar and 
C. L. Winder of Stanford University, and to Paul 
McReynolds and the staff of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital at Palo Alto for their kind assistance and 
valuable suggestions. This paper has been abstracted 
from a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
M.A. degree at Stanford University. 

This study was made while the author was a VA 
Trainee in the Veterans Administration, Palo Alto. 
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A small pilot light mounted behind the Strobotac 
dial was the only source of illumination in the experi- 
mental room. This light was directed away from the 
subject and toward the examiner, who was seated at a 
table slightly in front and to the side of the subject; 
thus it was possible for the subject to see the examiner 
at all times during the experiment. 

Subjects and procedure. Fifty-two male, hospitalized 
patients at the Palo Alto Veterans Administration 
Hospital were subjects (Ss) for this study. Twenty-six 
paretics and 26 schizophrenics were matched as closely 
as possible in age, length of hospitalization, and degree 
of psychotic involvement as subjectively rated by ward 
psychiatrist, nurse, and head attendant. The Ss came 
from three wards with each ward contributing an 
equal number of schizophrenic and paretic patients. 

All testing was done between 8:30 a.m. and 10:00 
A.M. Each S was brought individually into the lighted 
experimental room by the examiner (£) and seated in 
a comfortable chair facing the Strobotac. After sufficient 
rapport was established, S was directed to look at the 
flickering light. 

The room light was then turned off, E suggesting 
that the red light would be easier to see in the dark. 
The frequency of the flickering light was then slowly 
increased until fusion was reached, and S was asked to 
describe what he saw. 

When it was certain that he experienced the phe- 
nomenon of fusion, 5 was given four practice trials, 
two ascending followed by two descending, and was 
asked to tell E when the light stopped blinking on 
ascending trials, or when the light first began to flicker 
on descending trials. 

Since some Ss were distracted at the beginning of 
the session as a result of their hallucinations, fantasies, 
or inability to concentrate, it became necessary in 
these cases to maintain their attention by constantly 
repeating the directions. As the frequency was slowly 
increased from flicker to fusion, statements were peri- 
odically made by E such as, “You tell me when it 
stops moving,” or “Remember, let me know when it 
quits flickering.” Some Ss indicated at suspiciously low 
frequencies that they were experiencing fusion. Checks 
were made on these judgments by raising the frequency 
still higher and then asking the “slanted” question, 
“Now it’s flickering again, isn’t it?” When it was found 
that S was confused, the instructions and the demon- 
stration were repeated. The criterion of adequate com- 
prehension of the task was low variability of the prac- 
tice trials. 

To avoid biasing errors, E did not look at the dial 
except to read the value at the termination of each 
trial. Because of this “blind” frequency control, each 
new trial was begun at a different dial setting. 

Both the dark adaptation period and the adaptation 
to the flickering light took place during the demonstra- 
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TABLE 1 


PARETIC AND SCHIZOPHRENIC Group COMPARISONS OF 

CFF MEAN, VARIABILITY, AND RELIABILITY OF 

MEASUREMENT, TOGETHER WITH AGE Data USED 
IN MATCHING 


CFF WITHIN- 
— InbI- 
GrovuP VIDUAL 
VaRi- Vari- 
ANCE ANCE 








Rett- 


Group ABILITY 


Rance Mean MEAN 


50-60 55.3 17.4 15.21 1.42 
51-60 356.1 21.4 9.12 .79 


Paretic 
Schizo 


tion and the practice period. On the average, approxi- 
mately five minutes were devoted to this purpose. 

Following the practice trials, three ascending and 
three descending experimental trials were given al- 
ternately. CFF was computed as the average of these 
six. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the experiment, together with 
the age data for Ss, are recorded in Table 1. 


The reliability coefficients given in the last 
column were computed by a variance tech- 
nique.” 

Inspection of the table shows a difference 
of four cycles per second between the mean 
CFF of the paretic and the schizophrenic 
groups. This difference is statistically signifi- 
cant (p < .001). Neither the CFF group 
variance nor the within-individual variance 
differs significantly for the two groups. 

In conclusion, the results of this experiment 
tend to verify the hypothesis that CFF is in 
part a function of organic pathology. It has 
been shown that lower CFF is associated with 
cerebral nevral malfunctioning resulting from 
paresis. 


Received November 17, 1952. 





2 McNemar, OLGA W. The ordering of individuals 
in critical flicker frequency under different measure- 
ment conditions. J. Psychol., 1951, 32, 3-24. 





RIGIDITY OF ATTITUDES REGARDING PERSONAL HABITS AND 
ITS IDEOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


ROBERT MERESKO, MANDEL RUBIN, FRANKLIN C. SHONTZ 


Western Reserve University 


AND WILLIAM R. MORROW 
Bard College 


REVIOUS studies (1, 2, 8) nave shown that 

fascist or antidemocratic trends repre 

sent a total pattern of ideological and 
other personal tendencies with respect to which 
people in modern society show a degree of inner 
consistency. The present study is concerned 
with one aspect of that pattern, namely ri- 
gidity. Specifically, we have sought to measure 
rigidity as manifested in attitudes regarding 
personal habits, and to determine the relation- 
ship between such rigidity and antidemocratic 
ideology. 

Frenkel-Brunswik (1, ch. 9-13; 6) reports 
that in interviews dealing with major per- 
sonal relationships, vocationa] adjustment, and 
outlook, etc. people scoring in the most 
antidemocratic quartile on the Levinson 
Ethnocentrism (E) Scale (1, ch. 4; 10) revealed 
significantly greater rigidity of thinking than 
subjects scoring in the extreme democratic 
quartile. Rokeach (16) demonstrated that in- 
dividuals with a rigid, antidemocratic ap- 
proach to social pi »blems (as measured by 
the E Scale) also tend to solve nonsocial prob- 
lems more rigidly than persons with a more 
democratic social outlook. 

The present study is designed to test two 
hypotheses: (a) Under present social condi- 
tions, urban, middle-class American college 
students show substantial individual con- 
sistency with respect to rigidity of attitudes 
regarding personal habits. (6) Such rigidity is 
significantly associated with antidemocratic 
ideology. 


Wuart 1s “‘PSYCHOLOGICAL RIGIDITY?” 


By psychological ridigity we mean a per- 
son’s “resistance, or lack of readiness, to be 
influenced by motivationally relevant stimula- 
tion in such a way as to adjust to his environ- 
ment as effectively as his behavior-repertory 
permits.’ This definition is meant to include 


both defensive inhibition (resistance) and 


organic deficit (lack of readiness); both re- 
actions to external stimulation and reactions 
to inner processes; both rigid cognitive func- 
tioning and/or rigid action. The definition 
excludes purpeseful ignoring of distractions 
that are “‘motivationally irrelevant,” as well 
as what Kounin (9) describes as ‘‘behavior 
rigidity” based on limited “differentiation” 
of “‘behavior-repertory” (including both knowl- 
edge and abilities). 

We believe that the above formulation has 
greater unifying generality than other con- 
ceptions. It emuraces “inappropriate per- 
severation of a set” as “resistance, or lack of 
readiness, to be influenced”’ by a change in the 
situation. It also embraces ‘‘resistance, or lack 
of readiness, to be influenced” by relevant 
features of one situation considered by itself: 
“intolerance of ambiguity” (7) and “narrow- 
minded” concept formation (17, 18) based on 
resistance to surveying freely a whole that 
contains threatening features; cognitive 
“flight” from the crux of a situation into focus 
on isolated details, or into vagueness, formalis- 
tic overgeneralities, or mysticism, and so on. 

The above formulation is also, we believe, 
more field theoretical and unifying than the 
Kounin-Lewin (9, 11) conception of “inner 
rigidity” as degree of ‘“‘impermeability” of 
“boundaries” of intrapersonal “regions” (even 
if their conception is extended to include de- 
fensive impermeability, as well as the organic 
deficit of feeblemindedness): (a) Whereas the 
Kounin-Lewin conception tends to statically 
reify psychological processes into a structure 
of ‘‘storehouses” (‘‘regions’’), our definition 
is formulated in process terms as such. (6) 
Whereas the Kounin-Lewin conception seems 
to involve an atomistic tendency to assign 
“local determination” to the “boundaries” 
of assumed parts of the person, our formula- 
tion refers holistically to the person’s adjust- 
ment to his environment. That the difference 
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in formulation is not merely verbal is suggested 
by applying it to Kounin’s (9) ingenious 
experiment in which feebleminded subjects 
made fewer errors of perseveration than 
equated normal children when a simple task 
was altered in a very nonessential feature 
(raising instead of depressing a lever to secure 
colored marbles which were then to be placed 
in like-colored compartments). The normal 
children, more than the feebleminded subjects, 
apparently saw the change as a “motivation- 
ally irrelevant” one which they tended to 
“forget.”” Our formulation would lead to an 
additional prediction not deducible from the 
Kounin-Lewin conceptions, viz., that as the 
changed task requirement continues, the 
normal children would show greater capacity 
to modify their indifference and correct their 


“errors.” Kounin’s own findings seem to 


support this expectation! 


METHOD 


The Questionnaire 


The method used in the present study to measure 
rigidity of attitudes regarding personal habits was a 
Likert-type (12) attitude scale (the RAPH Scale). 
The scale consists of a series of statements which the 
subject is asked to rate on a six-point scale ranging 
from complete agreement to complete disagreement. 
In scoring, responses are converted into a seven-point 
scale by assuming a hypothetical middle category, 
which is used when an S omits rating a given item. 
On the basis of item analysis of a preliminary scale of 
32 items,' the final scale of 20 items was constructed 

It should be emphasized that we are here measuring 
verbal ideology regarding personal habits, not overt 
action. While we hypothesize that overt action shows a 
significant degree of consistency with the corresponding 
ideology, we also recognize that there is probably a 
good deal of inconsistency between ideas and action 
(cf. 4). 

The 20 items of the revised RAPH Scale, presented 
below, are grouped according to which aspect of rigid 
attitudes regarding personal habits is primarily reflec- 
ted in the given item. The two main groupings are (a) 
opposition to change as such, and (6) intolerance of 
ambiguity. Many items, of course, reflect more than 
one aspect in their content. All but two items are nega- 
tive, i.e., agreement is scored high or rigid. Items 1 and 
14 are positive and are scored oppositely. 

The majority of the items imply opposition to change 





' The preliminary form of the scale was administered 
to 60 undergraduate college students in a pilot study 
conducted by the authors and Mr. Walter Valeski as 
part of the work for a graduate class conducted by 
Dr. Morrow. The corrected odd-even reliability co- 
efficient was .75. The scale correlated .82 with a 20- 
item form of the F Scale (1, ch. 7). 
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as such, expressed in four forms indicated in the follow- 
ing presentation. 

(a) Traditionalism, i.e., tradition for tradition’s 
sake. This category includes only one item: 

6. In whatever one does, the “tried and true” ways 
are always the best. 

By its unqualified generalization this motto would 
seem to imply resistance to be influenced by stimula- 
tion, suggesting possibilities of new and more effective 
ways of doing things; it thus fits our definition of psy- 
chological rigidity given above. 

(6) Rule-riddenness, i.e., rules for rules’ sake. This 
category includes the largest number of items: 

5. A self-respecting person should never permit 
himself to relax his vigilance over persoral habits; 
seemingly minor lapses can easily grow into complete 
breakdown of self-discipline. 

9. The rules of logic are the rules of life. 

10. If I had a new car, I’d always keep it nicely 
cleaned and polished. 

11. “A place for everything and everything in its 
place” is a pretty good motto to live by. 

15. One of the major aims of education should be to 
give us a few simple rules of behavior to apply in every 
situation. 

16. The biggest advantage man possesses over lower 
animals is his ability to regulate himself and live by 
definite and unchanging rules of conduct. 

19. Every person should live by a few good and un- 
changing rules of conduct; that way he can never go 
wrong. 

Running through these items is an emphasis on 
unchanging rules, with an implied resistance to be 
influenced by varying circumstances. 

(c) Opposition to any change of judgment. Three items 
are included here which formalistically exalt unchange- 
ableness of judgment or viewpoint as such, and thereby 
imply resistance to be influenced by other viewpoints, 
new facts, or changing circumstances. 

8. It’s a good idea to have a strong point of view 
about things because that makes it easier to decide 
what’s wrong or right. 

17. A person who seldom changes his mind can usu- 
ally be depended upon to have sound and reliable 
judgment on matters of importance. 

18. Once a person makes up his mind about some- 
thing he should stick to his conclusion instead of re- 
peatedly rehashing the question. 

(d) Opposition to any change of plans. With the 
exception of item 1, each of the following items ex- 
presses an unqualified opposition to amy change of 
plans regardless of circumstances or of one’s mood, 
thus again implying a resistance to be influenced by 
(changes in) stimulation. Disagreement with item 1, 
a positive item, has less clear-cut implications. How- 
ever, it was hypothesized that within the particular 
subculture of contemporary American university 
students, dislike of “friends dropping in unexpectedly” 
would more often than not imply some rigidity. It 
was therefore predicted that this item, too, would co:- 
relate with the total scale. 

1. I rather like the idea of having friends drop in un- 
expectedly at odd hours. 

2. I dislike doing anything just on the spur of the 
moment. 
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4. Few things are more upsetting than a sudden 
unexpected change of plans. 

7. I never start anything I can’t finish. 

13. Once a person starts going off his budget, even 
by small amounts, he’s on the road to financial difficulty. 

20. The only way to make sure that things get done 
right is to set up a definite and fixed schedule and 
never depart from it. 

Several items seem to express primarily “intolerance 
of ambiguity,” manifested in two forms: 

(a) In specific situations. Only one item is included 
here. 

3. I don’t much like the kind of painting that doesn’t 
tell a story or doesn’t portray something in a clear, 
unambiguous fashion. 

(b) Regarding expectations or plans for the future. 
Of the two items under this heading, special comment is 
called for on item 14. It is similar to item 1 in being a 
positive item and in its specific content and its relation 
to the subculture of the particular population sampled. 

12. The best way to enjoy a vacation is to plan every 
detail carefully before you leave. 

14. I rather like the idea of having my meals at odd 
hours and of going to bed when the mood strikes me. 

A point implicit in the discussion of item content 
deserves emphasis here. It is mot assumed that a given 
individual’s agreement with any single negative item, 
or disagreement with any single positive item, neces- 
sarily reflects a rigid attitude. What és assumed, how- 
ever, is that a cumulation of responses scored in the 
same direction will tend to reflect what the content of 
the items has in common, i.e., rigidity versus non- 
rigidity of attitudes regarding personal habits. 

It will be observed that six items, 1, 2, 3, 7, 10, and 
14, have a first person singular form, whereas the other 
14 items are grammatically impersonal expressions of 
attitude. This might be thought to reduce the homo- 
geneity of the scale as an attitude scale. Closer examina- 
tion reveals, however, that four of the “‘self-descrip- 
tion” items, 1, 2, 3, and 14, directly express a like or 
dislike as such; hence the self-description is really an 
expression of attitude. And whereas the factual truth 
of the other two ite.1s, 7 and 10, is uncertain, the 
phraseology leaves little doubt as to the subject’s atti- 
tude. Thus we conclude that the total scale can justi- 
fiably be treated as an attitude scale. 

In order to test our second hypothesis, regarding the 
association between antidemocratic ideology and 
rigidity of attitudes regarding personal habits, a second 
attitude scale was used. This was a 20-item form of the 
F Scale (1, ch. 7) developed by the California Attitude 
Study. The F Scale is designed to measure a series of 
interrelated fascist or antidemocratic ideological 
trends, such as punitive-rejective attitudes toward 
underdogs and nonconformists, cynical contempt for 
“human nature,” pseudo toughness, submissiveness 
and overidentification with power and authority, rigid 
conformity to conventional values, submissiveness 
toward “fate,” mysticism, etc. The F Scale has been 
demonstrated to have satisfactory reliability and to 
correlate substantially with a variety of meaningfully 
related variables (1, esp. ch. 7)? 





2 A series of as yet unpublished studies carried out at 
Western Reserve University has yielded significant 


Procedure 


Our procedure was to administer the two scales in 
three different sequences, as alternate forms of a 
questionnaire: Form A presented the F Scale first, 
followed by the RAPH Scale. Form B presented the 
RAPH Scale first, followed by the F Scale. Form C 
presented the RAPH and F Scale items intermingled 
alternately. 

In each form the attitude scales were preceded by a 
set of questions asking the respondent to indicate his 
sex, age, class in school, and similar facts, but not his 
name. 


Subjects 


The three forms were randomly distributed to 188 
college students in each of two beginning courses in 
psychology at one institution and in one at another 
institution. Of these Ss, 31 were freshmen, 89 supho- 
mores, 27 juniors, 6 seniors, and 2 graduate students; 
33 Ss did not report their educational level. The age 
range of the total sample was 17 to 51 years; the mean 
age was 22.5 years; the median, 20; the mode, 19. One 
hundred and fifteen Ss were female, and 73 were male; 
40 were married while 148 were not. The major re- 
ligions were represented as follows: Catholic, 40.9 per 
cent; Jewish, 9.6 per cent; Protestant, 45.7 per cent; 
the balance were unspecified. Of the 174 Ss reporting 
family income, 50 per cent reported incomes in the 
$4000-7500 bracket; 20 per cent reported higher in- 
come than that; 30 per cent reported lower incomes, 
though only 6 per cent fell below $3000. 

It is felt that the sample used is probably repre- 
sentative of contemporary urban American college 
students. 


Predictions 


Our predictions are: (a) The Ss’ reactions to the 
RAPH Scale will show substantial individual consist- 
ency, as measured by the odd-even reliability coefficient 
and by item discriminatory powers. (6) The RAPH Scale 
will correlate significantly with the F Scale. Our analy- 
sis of the data will also throw light on the issue of 
whether varying the order of presentation of such 
attitude scales influences Ss’ reactions. 


RESULTS AND: DISCUSSION 


Analysis of variance for each scale considered 
separately revealed that the sample could 
be considered homogeneous with respect to 
college class and institution attended, as 
well as form of administration. In the further 
statistical analysis, all Ss were treated as a 
correlations between the E Scale and/or the F Scale 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, attitude 
scales designed to measure religious conventionalism 
(D. J. Levinson and P. Lichtenberg), religious funda- 
mentalism (W. Alven), authoritarian family-ideology 
(Phyllis Huffman), male-supremacist ideology (A. 
Jansic; G. Nadler and W. R. Morrow), and magical 
thinking (C. Stenger). 
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TABLE 1 
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* All DP’s are significant beyond the .01 level 


single sample from a common population. 
It is a finding of some interest in itself that, 
under the conditions of this study, the se- 
quence of scales had no measurable effect on 
responses. 

The obtained odd-even reliability coefficient 
of the RAPH Scale, when corrected by the 
Speazvman-Brown prophecy formula, is .78. 
The item discriminatory powers are reported 
in Table 1; all of them are significant beyond 
the .01 level. Twelve of the 20 discriminatory 
powers are above 2.0. These results are re- 
garded as confirming hypothesis 1. 

The obtained correlation between the RAPH 
Scale and the F Scale is .62, which is significant 
far beyond the .01 level. This result is regarded 
as confirming hypothesis 2. 

Thus, our study suggests that urban Ameri- 
can college students show substantial inner 
consistency as individuals in their degree of 
rigidity of attitudes regarding personal habits, 
and that such rigidity tends to be associated 
with fascist or antidemocratic ideology. These 
findings are consistent with other evidence 
(1, 8, cf. also 2) that fascist attitudes tend 
to form a general ideological approach to life 
which is rigid and in a broad sense maladap- 
tive. 

What adaptive function is served by rigidity 


of attitudes regarding personal habits as 
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measured by the RAPH Scale? It is our 
hypothesis that such rigidity serves a defen- 
sive function in coping with certain threats. 
A number of the items directly imply an expec- 
tation of threatening consequences for not 
following a rigid pattern in one’s personal 
habits. Thus, a sudden change of plans is 
very “upsetting” (item 4); even minor devia- 
tions from “vigilant” strictness in personal 
habits contain the threat of “complete 
breakdown” (item 5) or of “‘financial difficulty” 
(item 13); without rigidly adhering to a fixed 
schedule, one can never be sure that “things 
get done right” (item 20). Many other items 
indirectly imply such a threat orientation. 
It is as if the person holding these attitudes 
feels unsure of his capacity to cope with daily 
problems in a way that involves more spon- 
taneity, more flexible adjustment to circum- 
stances, more reliance on his own judgment 
instead of on rigid rules. This may be because 
the rules have been adopted under pressure, 
so that any deviation arouses temptations to 
throw the rules over altogether and indulge in 
“complete breakdown of self-discipline.”’ Fur- 
thermore, such uncertainty may well be based 
on insecurity regarding one’s social-class status, 
with resulting drivenness to maintain ‘“‘middle- 
class respectability” by adherence to a rigid 
pattern in one’s personal habits. These hy- 
potheses are consistent with the findings of 
the California Attitude Study (1), with whose 
F Scale our RAPH correlates significantly, 
and with major studies of the American social- 
class status system (5, 13, 14, 15, 19). Tuey 
are also consistent with Brown’s (3) recent 
demonstration that Ss with a rigid, anti- 
democratic ideology approach Rokeach’s (16) 
arithmetic problems more rigidly than do 
democratically-minded Ss under conditions 
of status threat but not under more relaxed 
conditions. 

Further research might take two directions: 
(a) investigating the relationship between 
rigidity regarding personal habits in ideology 
and in overt actions; (6) investigating the 
relationship between rigidity of attitudes 
regarding personal habits and class-status- 
mindedness or class-status anxiety. 


SUMMARY 


It was predicted that under present social 
conditions, urban American college students 
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would show substantial individual consistency 
in the degree to which they manifest rigidity 
of attitudes regarding personal habits (hy- 
pothesis 1). Further, on the basis of previous 
research findings, it was predicted that rigidity 
of attitudes regarding personal habits would 
be significantly associated with acceptance 
of fascist or antidemocratic ideology (hypoth- 
esis 2). 

In order to measure rigidity of attituces 
regarding personal habits, a Likert-type at- 
titude scale (RAPH Scale) was constructed. 
A revised 20-item form of this scale was ad- 
ministered in a questionnaire, together with a 
20-item form of the F Scale, to 188 under- 
graduate college students, mostly freshmen 
and sophomores. The corrected odd-even 
reliability coefficient of the RAPH Scale was 
.78, and every item showed a significant 
correlation with total scale scores. These 
results were regarded as supporting hypothesis 
1. The RAPH Scale correlated .62 with the F 
Scale. This result was held to confirm hypothe- 
sis 2. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL REUNION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
WITH PERCEPTUAL VIGILANCE AND DEFENSE’ 


GERALD S. BLUM 
University of Michigan 


SYCHOANALYTIC theory has long since 
grown accustomed to adolescent re- 
belliousness. Like the parent who 

conceives and cares for his offspring only to 
find one day that all past efforts are now met 
with ingratitude and desertion, psychoanalysis 
has spawned many concepts in psychology 
which somehow stray from home and even- 
tually lose their parental identity. Some cur- 
rent emphases in the field of perception do not 
deviate from this familiar pattern. 

The notions of perceptual vigilance and de- 
fense, for example, have their direct counter- 
parts in psychoanalytic theory. Though the 
link between the two still receives some 
acknowledgment (we seem to be in the “early 
straying” stage now), the portents are omi- 
nous. The critics are once again assailing the 
untestability of the original psychoanalytic 
formulations—a certain cue for a quick fade- 
out. For example, Postman and Brown, in a 
recent comment on the mechanism of repres- 
sion, say: “It seems to us that theoretical 
arguments relating perception to such general 
personality factors hold out little promise for 
the precise specification and experimental 
manipulation of the conditions under which 
variations in perceptual behavior occur” (11, 
p. 219). 

Having advocated the testability of psycho- 
analytic hypotheses on other fronts (1, 4), 
the present writer undertook the following 
experimental investigation in the area of per- 
ception. 


HYPOTHESES 


Psychoanalytic theory encourages the deri- 
vation of two hypotheses concerning the 


perception of psychosexual stimuli. First, 
sexual and aggressive impulses, denied con- 


1 Based on a paper presented in a symposium on 
“Measuring Human Motivation” at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1952. 

This study was made possible by a Rackham Faculty 
Research Fellowship at the University of Michigan 
for the summer of 1952. 


scious expression by the ego, still continue to 
strive actively to break through into conscious- 
ness. In other words, repressed psychosexual 
impulses, of which the individual is not 
consciously aware, are always pushing and 
seeking for an outlet in conscious behavior. 
If this theoretical formulation is correct, then 
everyone should, at the unconscious level, be 
sensitive and responsive to cues relevant to 
these potentially threatening impulses—a 
process which is now familiarly labeled “‘sub- 
ception” (9), “selective vigilance” (5), “‘selec- 
tive sensitization” (8), etc. 

This process, however, is expected to operate 
only at a level below conscious awareness, 
for when the impulses do begin to approach the 
surface, we have a second process, ego de- 
fense. Now, that which the organism basically 
desires must be warded off because of its 
threatening quality. At this point, rather than 
being vigilant for psychosexual cues, the 
individual seeks devious ways not to perceive 
them—a mechanism currently labeled “per- 
ceptual defense.” 

In sum, we are led by psychoanalytic theory 
to postulate two opposing tendencies—vigi- 
lance and defense—and to predict the exact 
operation of each by controlling the level of 
awareness. 


METHOD 


Investigation of the perception of psychosexual 
stimuli, upon which psychoanalytic theory focuses, 
required an initial choice of techniques. To tap per- 
ception we used a tachistoscope; to provide psycho- 
sexual stimuli we chose the Blacky Pictures (2). More 
specifically, the experimental design grew out of an 
earlier study by Clapp (6), who presented pairs of 
Blacky Pictures tachistoscopically and asked groups of 
subjects to judge their relative clarity. In accordance 
with his predictions, the more traumatic picture in the 
pair tended to be judged as clearer at very fast speeds 
(vigilance) and the neutral picture as clearer at the 
slow speeds (defense). Clapp’s group procedures, how- 
ever, entailed certain complications, such as setting 
up fully satisfactory control groups and manipulating 
the set of the subjects experimentally. The generally 
positive results within the limitations of Clapp’s re- 
search, however, pointed strongly to the feasibility of 
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continuing to explore perceptual approaches to psycho- 
sexual motivation by means of the Blacky Pictures. 

Subjects. Subjects (Ss) in the present study were 
seven men and seven women, ranging in age from 19 to 
37, with a mean of 24. Their ranks included secretaries 
and undergraduate and graduate students in a variety 
of fields. The sole criteria for selection were no prior 
knowledge of the Blacky Pictures and a willingness 
to participate. Approximately 30 other individuals of 
similar pedigree had been employed earlier in pretesting 
the experimental conditions. 

Apparatus. The tachistoscope, constructed for use 
by one S at a time, was designed by R. Gerbrands, of 
Arlington, Massachusetts. The speeds of perception in 
the first and second parts of the experiment (described 
below), were .03 sec., assumed to represent a low level 
of awareness, and .20 sec., assumed to represent a 
relatively higher level of awareness, respectively. I]- 
Jumination of the adapting field was 1.87 foot-lamberts, 
of the test field 1.15 foot-lamberts. 

Procedure. The individual S was brought into the 
laboratory room, and after having been familiarized 
with the tachistoscope, was given these instructions: 

“Now I’m going to flash some pictures very quickly, 
at a fraction of a second. There will be four pictures 
shown simultaneously at each flash—one at the Left, 
Right, Top, and Bottom. What I want you to do is 
simply to say which one of the four stands out the most. 
Obviously with these very fast speeds you won’t be 
able to get any real idea even of what the pictures are, 
so you may feel quite uncertain of your judgments. 
But in every case make a guess. All I am interested in, 
for this part of the experiment, is your immediate 
impression. You will see different patterns or combina- 
tions of pictures during the series of flashes. Remember 
to say just Left, Right, Top, or Bottom, according to 
which picture appears to you to stand out the most. 
When I say Ready, focus on the dark spot in the center 
of the screen. That will give you the best chance to see 
all four pictures at once. I will flash the pictures right 
after the ready signal.” 

Then a pattern of Blacky Pictures was flashed at 
.03 sec. and S immediately indicated the position of 
the one which seemed to him to stand out most. Each 
pattern consisted of the following four Blacky Pictures: 
Oral Sadism (II) and Masturbation Guilt (V), which 
were the two key experimental stimuli; and Oral 
Eroticism (I) and Identification Process (VII), which 
were slightly altered to serve as effective distractors. 
These four pictures were actually mounted on each of 
six cards, so that the position of every picture was 
systematically rotated? The six cards were flashed 
sequentially for a total of 54 trials at the same speed, 
with short breaks after each series of 18 trials. After the 


2 Photographic reproductions of these four stimulus 
patterns and tables of the raw data from this experi- 
ment have been deposited with the ADI. Order Docu- 
ment 4031 from the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 
35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for photostats readable 
without optical aid. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 


any one could see anything at all at speeds like that, 
but with minor reassurance settled down to the routine 
task of saying Left, Right, Top, or Bottom. 

At the conclusion of the 54 trials the experimenter 
(E) asked S to guess what he had been iooking at, 
since he had never seen or heard of the Blacky Pictures 
before. The almost universal reply was “elephants.” 
In the beginning, a suspicion existed that this response 
might have been contaminated by the fact that the early 
Ss were run during the Republican convention, but 
there were still lots of elephant reports and only one or 
two donkeys two weeks later. The parsimonious inter- 
pretation seems to be that at .03 sec. the various pro- 
jections (limbs, tails, etc.) in the pictures make Blacky 
resemble an elephant. 

The purpose of these first 54 trials was to establish a 
base line of S’s choices made solely from the physical 
properties of the pictures. Next came the sensitization 
experience, in which S was injected with an appropriate 
“type and dosage of psychosexual serum.” This was 
accomplished by showing him the two experimental 
pictures placed adjacently (positions systematically 
varied) and saying: 

“Now I’m going to show you two of the pictures 
from among the several which you just saw at fast 
speeds. They belong to a psychological test which con- 
sists of a series of cartoons portraying the adventures of 
a dog named Blacky. I’ll tell you what is happening 
in each picture when I show them to you.” (Pictures 
then presented in full view.) 

Fer the male Ss the Masturbation picture (V) was 
structured as the traumatic one by stating, “Over here, 
Blacky can’t keep from licking his sexual parts even 
though he’s been scolded for it,” and the other stimulus 
picture (II) neutralized by the comment, “Over here, 
Blacky loves the free feeling of romping outdoors and 
retrieving things like this belt or collar.” Also, Blacky’s 
angry expression was deleted from the latter and the 
name “Mama” taken off the collar. For the females, it 
was just the reverse. Oral Sadism (II) was maximized 
by the comment, “Over here, Blacky is bitterly angry 
at her mother and feels like chewing Mama instead of 
her collar,” (the fierce look and ‘““Mama” were restored), 
and the other picture (V) was neutralized by, “Blacky 
is busily chasing flies after running around the fields on 
a hot summer afternoon.” Then S was told: “Now, 
without saying anything out loud, look at the pictures 
and try to recall when you might have felt the way 
Blacky does in these scenes. Just think to yourself 
about similar experiences of your own, and I will not 
ask you afterward about your thoughts.” The S was 
then ignored for 30 seconds of silent meditation. 

The purpose of the sensitization process was, of 
course, to affect S’s behavior in the subsequent parts of 
the experiment. The male and female Ss were given 
different sets to control the influence of any physical 
factors operating in the picture choice and also to 
demonstrate that any positive results obtained would 
apply to more than one psychosexual dimension. All 
the males were given the Masturbation set and all the 
females the Oral Sadism set for two reasons. In the 
original Blacky monograph (1) females were suggested 
to be more oral sadistic than males, and in the pre- 
testing it was found to be more difficult to disguise 
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Oral Sadism for the women and Masturbation Guilt 
for the men. * 

The third phase of the experiment consisted of an 
exact replication of the first—another 54 trials at .03 
sec. with the same instructions. The only difference 
between the phases was that S had now seen two of the 
pictures and had, presumably, also thought privately 
about his own experiences in those areas. The theoretical 
prediction was that he should now be sensitized to the 
traumatic picture and consequently choose it as stand- 
ing out the most, at this brief exposure of .03 sec., 
relatively more often than he had originally. This then 
was a test of the first hypothesis, dealing with the 
striving of repressed impulses for expression, since S 
still had no opportunity for conscious recognition of 
the stimuli. 

The second hypothesis, dealing with perceptual 
defense against psychosexual stimuli presented at close 
to the conscious level of awareness, was tested as 
follows. After the vigilance series was completed, S 
was told: 

“This time we’re going to do something slightly 
different. The picture where Blacky is (holding the 
collar) (angry at Mama) (masturbating) (chasing flies) 
will be present in each one of the combinations. It will 
appear either at the left, the right, the top, or the 
bottom. And it will move around among all the posi- 
tions—it won’t be in the same position all the time. 
Also, it will appear in only one of the four positions 
at each flash. Your job will be to locate the correct 
position. Focus on the dark spot at the ready signal.” 

The S was asked to look alternately for one picture 
for six trials and then the other for six trials, up to 36 
trials on each one. The designation of each picture con- 
formed, of course, to its earlier structure in the sensitiza- 
tion experience. 

The ego was brought into play in two ways: first, 
the time of exposure was increased from .03 sec. to 
.20 sec.—a speed at which preliminary studies had 
shown that S very frequently recognized one or more 
of the pictures; and secondly, his task was now a 
conscious, ego-involving one of trying to locate a 
certain picture. The prediction in this case was the 
opposite of what it had been before: the traumatic 
picture, which now assumes an ego-threatening quality, 
should be correctly located Jess frequently than the 
neutral one. Because of S’s emotional disturbance con- 
nected with the traumatic picture, he should be more 
anxious and blocked in his attempts to find it, even 
though earlier he had unconsciously been more respon- 
sive to it in the vigilance series. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Vigilance series. The sensitization experi- 
ence, in which S was exposed to relatively 
traumatic and neutral psychosexual stimuli, 
was intended to activate experimentally an 
underlying area of conflict already existing in 
his personality structure. In other words, the 
male is theoretically expected to be predis- 
posed, in some degree, to masturbation guilt 
and the female to conflict over oral sadism. 


The experimental sensitization served to link 
this “natural” predisposition with a specific 
picture stimulus, to which responses could then 
be predicted. In terms of the vigilance hy- 
pothesis, S should shift from pre- to post- 
sensitization in the direction of being more 
responsive to the traumatic picture during 
the later of the first two series of exposures. 

This prediction was tested by noting for 
each S the relative proportions of choices of 
Pictures II and V before and after sensitiza- 
tion. An S who chose the traumatic picture 
relatively more often than the neutral one 
in the postsensitization condition than he had 
done earlier was behaving as predicted. By 
this sign test (set up in advance as the appro- 
priate method of statistical analysis), the 
results show that 11 of the 14 Ss shifted in the 
predicted direction (p < .05).* Breaking down 
the data by sexes, we find that six of the seven 
males shifted toward the traumatic picture 
(Masturbation Guilt) and five of the seven 
females shifted toward the traumatic one 
(Oral Sadism). Further examination of the 
extent of the shift in each individual reveals 
Statistical significance beyond the .10 level 
of confidence in 6 of the 11 positive cases. 
Thus the vigilance hypothesis is supported by 
the results. 

Defense series. The ego-defense hypothesis 
maintains that S§ should, at the close-to- 
conscious level, block more in response to the 
traumatic stimulus and therefore perform 
less effectively in locating it. The test here 
involves a comparison within each S of the 
number of correct locations of the two pictures 
during the 36 trials on each. Twelve of the 14 
Ss performed as predicted (p < .006), i.e., 
made fewer correct locations of the traumatic 
than of the neutral picture. The breakdown 
by sexes shows that all seven females did 
more poorly looking for the traumatic stim- 
ulus (Oral Sadism), and five of the seven 
males were poorer on the traumatic one 
(Masturbation Guilt). Statistical significance 
uf individual shifts exceeded the .i0 level in 
five of the 12 cases. It should be noted that 
these positive results cccurred despite the 


* Level of significance computed according to the 
procedure outlined in Drxor, W. J., & Moon, A. M. 
The statistical sign test. J. Amer. stat. Ass., 1946, 41, 
557-566. This nonparametric test is based on the bi- 
nomial distribution and does not involve any assump- 
tion of continuity of data. 
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previously greater responsiveness to the trau- 
matic picture in the vigilance trials. 

The above findings contain implications 
which go beyond their specific support of 
hypotheses dealing with vigilance and defense. 
At the most general level we now have addi- 
tional experimental evidence pointing to the 
testability of psychoanalytic hypotheses. 
Even such a seemingly elusive concept as the 
unconscious striving of repressed impulses 
has, in this experiment, lent itself to opera- 
tional definition within a perceptual frame- 
work. Also, by harnessing the predictive power 
of this potent theory of personality, despite 
its limitations, we can study behavior in a 
more appropriate setting. Previous experi- 
ments in this area (9, 10) have contented 
themselves with nonsense syllables, PGR 
equipment, and the like. The very same 
phenomenon of subception, now analyzed 
from the standpoint of strong, underlying 
impulses assumed to be operating commonly 
in personality structures, becomes demon- 
strable at the psychological as well as the 
physiological level of behavior. A psychosexual 
context, combining well-developed theory 
with translation into the form of Blacky Pic- 
tures, thus seems to provide the exploration 
of human personality with an easy entry into 
the experimental laboratory.‘ 

The next research steps suggested by the 
data concern the problem of individual dif- 
ferences in perceptual response. The few ex- 
ceptions in the present study, plus the differen- 
tial degree of vigilance and defense effects 
noted in those Ss who did conform to the gen- 
eral pattern of behavior, point to the desir- 
ability of such an approach. Prior assessment 


‘The importance of an appropriate setting is em- 
phasized by the results of a supplementary study under- 
taken in conjunction with the present research. The 
reader will recall that the “natural” sets in the experi- 
ment proper were deemed to be Masturbatior Guilt 
as the more traumatic for the male S and Ora! Sadism 
for the female S. In order to test this assumption, the 
entire experiment was repeated on another group of 
Ss, with the traumatic and neutral sets reversed, i.e., 
Oral Sadism structured as the traumatic picture for 
the men and Masturbation Guilt for the women. The 
resulting vigilance and defense effects were somewhat 
slighter in the case of the men than they had been in 
the experiment proper (five out of seven in the pre- 
dicted direction for both vigilance and defense), and 
disappeared completely in the case of the women (one 
out of seven on vigilance, two out of seven on defense 
in the predicted direction) 


of S’s personality dynamics, particularly with 
reference to his characteristic use of defense 
mechanisms, seems most plausible in this re- 
gard. Theoretically, the accuracy of predic- 
tion should be augmented by knowledge of 
type and degree of psychosexual conflict and 
its accompanying defensive reactions. The 
feasibility of considering perceptual defense 
in the light of ego-defense mechanisms has 
already been shown by Eriksen and Lazarus 
(7, 8). Further application to the process of 
selective vigilance follows directly from psy- 
choanalytic theory. For example, the person 
who projects his unacceptable impulses is 
said to be extraordinarily sensitive to the 
existence of similar impulses in other individ- 
uals. Whether he will oblige in his tachisto- 
scopic performance remains to be seen. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to test, within 
the framework of perceptual behavior, two 
psychoanalytic hypotheses: (a) the uncon- 
scious striving for expression of underlying 
psychosexual impulses (vigilance); and (6) 
the warding off of these threatening impulses 
as they begin to approach conscious awareness 
(defense). In the vigilance series, patterns of 
Blacky Pictures were flashed tachistoscopi- 
cally at .03 sec., and Ss (seven men and 
seven women) were asked to indicate the 
position of the one picture “standing out the 
most.”” In the defense series, the ego was 
brought more into play by slowing the speed 
to .20 sec. and instructing Ss to try to locate 
the correct positions of selected pictures. 

The results were: 

1. The vigilance hypothesis was supported in 
11 of the 14 individual cases (p < .05). After a 
brief sensitization experience, most Ss_ re- 
sponded relatively more often to a traumatic 
psychosexual stimulus (Masturbation Guilt 
for men, Oral Sadism for women) than they 
had done in presensitization trials, despite 
the absence of any conscious recognition of 
the pictures throughout. 

2. The defense hypothesis was supported in 
12 of the 14 cases (p < .006). At the close-to- 
conscious level, most Ss experienced more 
difficulty in trying to locate a traumatic 
psychosexual stimulus picture than a relatively 
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neutral one, in contrast to a previously greater 
sensitivity to the traumatic picture during 
the vigilance series. 

The experimental] findings were interpreted 
as further evidence for the testability of psy- 
choanalytic formulations. In addition, the use 
of psychosexual content was considered to 
facilitate a more appropriate setting in the 
laboratory study of human personality. 
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HIS study was initiated on the hunch 

that a particular recent variation of the 

sentence completion technique (SCT) 
is singularly well adapted for investigating 
some aspects of the theory of the authoritarian 
personality (3). In this variation of the SCT, 
the subject, after completing the test, is asked 
to indicate for each item whether the item, as 
completed by him, is true of himself or not. 
In introducing this self-reference technique, 
the authors assumed that the denial of self- 
reference may be indicative of the subject’s 
lack of awareness of the personal tendency 
expressed in the completion. In an exploratory 
study the average percentage of admitted self- 
reference was found to be quite high (70 per 


cent of all items completed), suggesting that 
the sentences used elicited mainly conscious 
or preconscious material; however, for com- 
pletions with ego-threatening content, self- 


reference was denied significantly more 
frequently than for completions with ego- 
enhancing content. This finding lends some 
support to the assumption that denial of self- 
reference reflects defensive unawareness of 
one’s unaccepted tendencies. Furthermore, it 
was found that completions of items using 
the third person elicited significantly more 
denials of self-reference than did completions 
of first-person items. This finding is con- 
sistent with the frequently made assumption 
that third-person items facilitate the expression 
(projection) of tendencies that the subject does 
not recognize in himself. Finally, the explor- 
atory study of the self-reference technique 
revealed a wide range of individual variation 
which suggested that the percentage of self- 
reference responses might be used as a rough 
measure of the degree of the subject’s self- 
awareness or insight. 

It is apparent that the variables provided 
by the self-reference technique in conjunction 


1 This study was carried out at the Department of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. 


with the utilization of the first- and third-per- 
son items in the SCT are directly relevant to 
some of the personality traits that occupy a 
central position in the theory of the author- 
itarian personality. These are the traits of 
projectivity and of anti-intraception (op- 
position to concern with inner life), both of 
which lead to limitations and distortions of 
self-awareness. According to the current 
theory, authoritarians do not greatly differ 
from equaiitarians in their basic tendencies 
and needs, or in amount of conflict and anx- 
iety. One would not therefore expect the 
members of the two groups to present 
strikingly different pictures in the SCT if 
the results are analyzed by the usual methods 
of categorizing the content. The authori- 
tarians, however, have a lower awareness of 
their own unaccepted tendencies; and in the 
self-reference inquiry they may be expected 
to deny the self-reference of such responses 
more often than the equalitarians. 

In the present study we shall test these 
propositions by comparing the test results of 
two groups selected for high and low authori- 
tarianism. The study may be considered 
either as a test of the authoritarian personality 
theory (1), done with a fairly simple new 
method, or as an attempt to validate an 
innovation in the SCT, using the known 
characteristics of authoritarians as a validating 
criterion. Whichever formulation one chooses, 
the testing of specific hypotheses generated by 
the interaction of the theory of authoritarian- 
ism and the theory of projective techniques 
should contribute to our knowledge of the 
dynamics of different levels of consciousness, 
an area that both theories have in common. 


METHOD 


A questionnaire containing several authoritarianism 
scales (TAP Battery, Form FERPT, Harvard Univer- 
sity) and a specially constructed form of the Sentence 
Completion Test, including the self-reference technique, 
were administered to a group of 54 men, freshmen of a 
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metropolitan university. The questionnaire was given 
before the SCT. The three scales whose intercorrela- 
tions were highest were used to rank Ss on authoritar- 
ianism. These were: Traditional Family Ideology, 
Authoritarianism, and Ethnocentrism (1, 5). Every S 
was assigned a standard score on each of these subscales. 
The three scores were added, and the population was 
placed on a continuum according to these summated 
scores. In following the natural breaks between scores, 
11 Ss from one end of the continuum and 10 from the 
other were selected to represent the two extremes of high 
and low authoritarianism. These 21 Ss (10 highs and 11 
lows on authoritarianism) form the comparison groups 
of the study. 

The 50 items of the SCT administered to these Ss 
covered a wide range of content, such as family, sex, 
social pressures, fears, etc. Twenty-five fragments 
used the first-person pronoun; 25 used a man’s name 
or the third-person pronoun. The first- and the third- 
person items were matched in content; in 10 pairs the 
content was identical (“I am very proud of...”; 
“He is very proud of ...’’); in 15 pairs it was similar 
(“When no one paid attention to me I...”; “When 
he was neglected he...”’). Three of the 25 pairs of 
fragments were not included in the calculations. These 
items dealt with pleasant feelings (“Henry was glad 
when .. .””). They were interspersed with other items in 
order to make the test appear less threatening. All the 
data below are, therefore, based on 22 pairs of items. 

The test was disguised as a verbal speed test and 
was administered as a group test. After Ss had finished 
writing, they were given the following additional 
instructions: 

“Now that you have completed the sentences, go 
back and reread your completions. Consider for each 
completed sentence whether or not it applies in any 
way to yourself. If it refers to some personal ex- 
perience, or reflects the way you feel and act, or would 
feel and act under the given circumstances, put a (+) 
to the left of the number of the sentence. If the sentence 
has no reference to yourself, put a (—) to the left of 
the number. As your name does not appear on these 
papers, you may be quite frank. Go over each sentence 
quickly, and once you mark it do not return. Leave no 
blanks, please.” 

The completions marked with + will be called 
“self” responses, those marked with — “nonself” 
responses.” 

The Ss’ responses to the SCT were classified under 
various categories. The present report makes use of 
three of them: Ego-Threatening character of response 
(ET), Inadequacy-Passivity (IP), and Masculine 
Ideal (MI). 

Each single response was scored as either ego- 
threatening or not ego-threatening. A score of ET was 


2 The Sentence Completion Test employed in this 
study has been deposited with the ADI. Order Docu- 


ment 3979 from the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 
photoprints or $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm. Make 
checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress. 
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based on the scorer’s judgment that a given response, 
if it were considered as a statement about oneself, 
would be felt to be threatening by the majority of 
people in our culture. Thus socially unacceptable 
responses, including expression of fears, admission of 
inferiority or incompetence, aggressive rebellion 
against parents, and extreme aggression in general, 
were scored as ego-threatening.* 

The two mutually exclusive categories of 
Inadequacy-Passivity and Masculine Ideal tendency 
were not applied to all the responses, but only to those 
to which they were clearly appropriate. Inadequacy- 
Passivity score was given to responses containing 
admissions of submissiveness, indecision, passive or 
sulking response to frustration or failure, and ad- 
missions of difficulties with sex. This category is a 
narrower one than that of Ego-Threatening responses, 
the specific threat in this case being the violation of 
the masculine ideal that is widely held in our culture. 
The Masculine Ideal score was given to all responses 
indicating competence, superiority over others, and 
prowess in work, social, athletic, and sexual spheres. 
Specific criteria for both categories were worked out 
for each particular item scored. 

Precautions were taken to insure reliability and to 
avoid bias in scoring. Responses of each S to each 
given pair of items were copied on separate cards, S’s 
identifying number being placed on the reverse side of 
each card. While scoring the responses of all Ss to a 
given pair of items, the scorer was thus unable to 
identify the high and the low Ss; the use of cards also 
eliminated the halo effect that would have been 
created by reading the total record. For each category 
the scoring was done by two scorers. For Ego- 
Threatening, the correlation coefficient between the 
two sets of scores was .89; for Inadequacy-Passivity 
.93; for Masculine Ideal .93.4 

The scored data provide us with the following 
measures for each S or each group of Ss: (a) degree of 
self-reference, determined by the percentage of self 
responses yielded by the self-reference technique; 
(6) strength of experienced ego threat, determined by 
the number of Ego-Threatening responses (ET); 
(c) strength of Inadequacy-Passivity tendencies (IP 
score); and (d) strengih of the Masculine Ideal 
tendencies (MI score). Variables 6, c, and d can be 
designated as content variables. In addition we shall 
consider the differentiation, in degree of self-reference 
and in content, between the responses given to first- 
person and to third-person items. All our hypotheses 
about the expected differences betwee . Ss high and low 
in authoritarianism are formulated in terms of these 
variables and of their interrelationships. 


3The nature of the fragment codetermines the 
character of response. However, only a few of the 44 
items included in the calculations were such that they 
could not be completed to make either an ego- 
threatening or a nonthreatening statement. 

4The formula used was: [2 sum XY — 
(sum X + Y)?/2N]/[sum X? + sum ¥? — (sum X¥ + 
sum Y)?/2N] = r, where X indicates that the category 
in question was scored as present by rater 1, and Y 
refers to rater 2. See Johnson (4, p. 127). 








AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY BY SENTENCE COMPLETION TECHNIQUE 


HYPOTHESES AND RESULTS 


Several sets of hypotheses were formulated 
at the start of the research. The hypotheses 
and the relevant findings are as follows. 


Differences between First-Person and Third- 
Person Items in the Elicitation of ‘‘Nonself” 
and of “Ego-Threatening” Responses 


Hypothesis 1. For the sample as a whole, 
third-person (P-3) items will elicit more non- 
self (NS) responses in the self-reference 
inquiry than will first-person (P-1) items. This 
hypothesis is based on the assumption that 
the P-3 items, having as they do an “actor” 
who is explicitly not the person taking the 
test, will facilitate the expression of tendencies 
that S does not recognize in himself. 

Hypothesis 2. For the sample as a whole, the 
P-3 items will elicit more Ego-Threatening 
responses than will the P-1 items. This hypoth- 
esis, like the first, is based on the idea that 
the P-3 items allow the attribution to others of 
impulses or fears too threatening to be ad- 
mitted in oneself. 

Both hypotheses are supported by the data, 
and the findings of the former studies are con- 
firmed. In marking the 22 pairs of items, our 


21 Ss gave an average of 9.38 NS responses 
on the third-person items, and only 5.67 “IS 
responses on the first-person items. The dif- 
ference of 3.71 is significant well beyond the 
05 level of confidence.’ In the case of the 
Ego-Threatening responses, the means were 
12.13 and 10.18 for the P-3 and P-1 items 


5 Note on statistical procedure: Fisher’s ¢ test was 
used in all determinations of significance of difference 
in this study. The .05 level of confidence was used as 
the criterion for rejection of the null hypothesis in all 
cases. Specific confidence levels will not be given for 
each hypothesis, although it may be noted that for 
most of them was less than .01. Since the hypotheses 
were made in advance, a one-tailed significance test 
was used. For differences between two measures on the 
total sample (having 20 df), a minimum ¢ of 1.73 was 
required. For differences on a given measure between 
the “high-authoritarian” and “low-authoritarian” 
subgroups, there were 19 df and a minimum ? of 1.73. 
For differences between two measures on the high 
group (df = 9), the minimum #¢ required is 1.83, and 
for the low group (df = 10), it is 1.81. fn computing 
the SE of the difference, where two measures on the 
same Ss were being compared, the following formula 

[sum D® — (sum D)*/N] 


f 
Nouv — 1) ~— 





was used: SED = 


McNemar [6)). 
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respectively, and the difference of 1.96, 
though not large in an absolute sense, was 
statistically significant. At the same time, it 
should be noted that our group was able to 
give, on the average, almost 50 per cent 
Ego-Threatening responses on the first-person 
items. In addition, our Ss were ready on 
almost 60 per cent of the P-3 items to attribute 
to themselves the wishes or actions ascribed 
initially to others; that is, they marked as true 
of themselves the responses they gave on 
almost 12 of the 22 P-3 items. These findings 
suggest that the college students under 
conditions of anonymity are well able, on the 
average, to admit in themselves characteristics 
that a highly defensive person might be in- 
clined to deny and project. Further normative 
data on this score are in order. 


Differences between the High and Low Groups 
(as Determined by Standing on the Authori- 
tarianism Scales) in the Incidence of Nonself 
(NS) Responses on the Sentence Completion 
Test 


Hypothesis 3. The high group will give more 
NS responses on the total SCT battery than 
will the low group. 

Hypothesis 4. The high group will give 
significantly more NS responses on the third- 
person than on the first-person items; the 
low group will also have more NS on P-3 than 
on P-1, but the difference will not be sig- 
nificant. 

These hypotheses follow from the traits of 
projectivity and anti-intraception which have 
been found in previous research (1) to be 
associated with authoritarianism. 

The findings, presented in Table 1, confirm 
hypotheses 3 and 4. For the test as a whole, 
the highs give an average of 18.2 NS responses 
as compared with 12.2 for the lows. This 
difference is produced mainly by the P-3 
items. The lows give only slightly fewer NS 
responses than the highs on the P-1 items. 
However, the lows maintain their low level of 
NS responses from P-1 to P-3, whereas the 
highs give almost twice as many NS responses 
on P-3 as on P-1 items. These results sug- 
gest, therefore, that either the number of 
NS responses on P-3 items, or the “P-3 minus 
P-1” differential, may be taken as an approxi- 
mate index of self-deceptiveness. 
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TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HiGH AND Low Groups IN 
FREQUENCY OF DENIAL OF THE SELF-REFERENCE 


or THetr SCT RESPONSES 


P-1, the difference will not be significant. 
A corollary prediction is that the difference 
between highs and lows will be significant on 
P-3 but not on P-1. 

The results, shown in Table 2, confirm 
hypothesis 5; for the test as a whole, the low 
and high groups do not differ in average 
number of ET responses, though the high 
group mean is slightly greater. Hypothesis 6 
is only partially confirmed. The high group 
does, as predicted, give significantly more ET 
responses on P-3 than on P-i, but so also 
does the low group. Moreover, contrary to the 
prediction, the two groups do not differ 
significantly on P-3. In short, the P-3 items 


Mean Numer or NS 
RESP( NSES 
P-1 P-3 
Ireus Irems 
?? 


(22 ) 





SHIFT 
Pi—P; 


TOTAL 
Test 


—1.04°° 
—6.00° 
+4. 36 


12.18 
18.20 
—6.02* 


5.27 
6.10 
—0.83°* 


6.91 
12.10 
—5.19° 


Low group N = 11) 
High group (V = 10 
Dif. (L—H 


Note.—Significance or lack of significance noted only in cells 
that bear on a hypothesis 

* Statistically significant at the 
footnote 5 

** Not significant 


05 level or better (see 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HiGH AND Low Groups IN THE INCIDENCE AND AWARENESS OF EGo- 
THREATENING TENDENCIES ON THE SCT 


MEAN No. of ET RESPONSES 


ITEM ne 
Low Grover Hic Group Diff. 
—2.80** ig 
—1.45** 77* 


iw 66* 


MEAN ET-AwarENEss Score (S%) 


Diff. 


Low Group Hicu Grove’ 


20.90 
9.45 
11.45 


23.70 
10.90 
12.80 


Total test 
P-1 items 
P-3 items 


2.00* 1.90* 


Shift, Ps — Pi 


Note.—Significance or iack of significance noted only in cells that bear on a hypothesis. 
level or better (see footnote 5); in the case of the ET- Awareness scores, significantly greater or less than 50 (%). 


* Significant at .05 
** Not 


significant 
Differences between the High and Low Groups 
in the Incidence and Awareness of Ego- 

Threatening (ET) Material 

Hypothesis 5. The high and low groups will 
not differ significantly in average number of 
ET responses on the SCT as a whole. This 
hypothesis is based on the idea that these two 
groups do not differ, on the average, in total 
amount of anxiety over inner wishes or sensed 
external threats. They differ, rather, in their 
ways of dealing with conflict and fear, which 
will be considered in the hypotheses that 
follow. 

Hypothesis 6. The “P-3 minus P-1” dif- 
ferential: the highs will express their ego- 
threatening ideas and feelings on the first- 
person items significantly less frequently than 
they will on third-person items, where the 
self-reference can more easily be denied. The 
lows, on the other hand, will make less use of 
P-3 items for purposes of self-deception; 
consequently, although the lows may give 
slightly more ET responses on P-3 than on 


0.10 —11°* 


evoke more ET material than do the P-1 
items for both high and low authoritarianism 
groupings. 

It will be recalled that the P-1 and P-3 
items were matched, i.e., for every item in the 
first-person form there is an identical or 
equivalent one in the third-person form. If one 
compares the responses of each S to the P-1 
and P-3 items of the same pair, one can see 
differences in degree of ego threat that are not 
covered by the rough categories of presence 
or absence of ET. As an example we may take 
the following pair of completions given by the 
same S: “The boss makes me feel... in- 
ferior’”’; “The boss makes Henry feel .. . like a 
nothing.”” Both completions are ego threaten- 
ing according to our definition of ET, yet 
the one given to P-3 is more drastically so 
than that to P-1. Such greater threateningness 
of responses to P-3 items was more frequent in 
the high than in the low group. Therefore, 
although the data obtained with our present 
rough scoring do not confirm hypothesis 6, it 
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is possible that more refined scoring would 
bring out high-low differences of the sort 
proposed in it. 

We have seen in Table 2 that the high and 

low groups do not differ significantly in the 
number of ET responses ascribed to the SCT 
characters. Our next question concerns the 
differential readiness of the two groups to 
admit, or to deny, these tendencies in them- 
selves. Operationally, the readiness to admit 
or to deny is represented in the marking of 
the ET responses as S or NS. We obtain a 
rough index of each S’s readiness to admit ET 
tendencies in himself by determining the 
percentage of ET responses marked S. This 
measure, to be called the ET-Awareness (or 
ET-A) score, is obtained by the formula 
Sum (ET-S) 
Total ET 
than 50 indicate a predominant tendency to 
admit the self-relevance of ET responses 
(more S than NS). Scores of less than 50 
indicate that the self-reference of more than 
half of the ET responses is denied. The follow- 
ing two hypotheses concern high vs. low group 
differences in ET-A scores. 

Hypothesis 7. The low-authoritarian group 
will show a significantly greater awareness of 
ego-threatening tendencies than will the high- 
authoritarian group on the SCT as a whole. 
More specifically, the mean ET-A score of the 
lows will be significantly above 50, whereas 
the mean of the highs will not be significantly 
above 50 and may even be below it. 

Hypothesis 8. (a) The low group will have a 
greater ET-A mean than the high group on 
both the first-person and third-person items; 
the group difference may not achieve sig- 
nificance on the P-1 items, but it will definitely 
be significant on P-3. 

(6) The ET-A score will drop for both the 
low and high groups from P-1 to P-3, that is, 
both will have a “P-3 minus P-1” differential. 
But this differential will be significant only in 
the case of the high group. In short, the highs 
will tend predominantly to deny the self- 
relevance of their ET responses on the third- 
person items, while the lows will continue to 
see their P-3 responses, like those on P-1 items, 
as possibly true of themselves. 

Data bearing on hypotheses 7 and 8 are 
given in Table 2. Hypothesis 7 is confirmed. 
On the total test the lows have an ET-A mean 


xX 100. ET-A scores of greater 
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of 71; chat is, they admit that 71 per cent of 
their ET responses have some reference to 
their own wishes or acts. This value is sig- 
nificantly greater than 50. The highs, on the 
other hand, deny slightly more than they 
admit; their ET-A mean is 46. These group 
differences are produced almost entirely by the 
P-3 items, and thus hypothesis 8 is also con- 
firmed. The low group has, on the average, a 
positive ET-A score (significantly greater than 
50) on both the P-1 and P-3 items, and the 
drop of 11 from P-1 to P-3 is insignificant. 
The high group, which has a significant positive 
ET-A mean of 65 on the P-1 items, changes to 
a mean of only 30 on P-3 (significantly less 
than 50). The “P-3 minus P-1” differential for 
the highs is 35, a significant decrease in self- 
awareness. As _ predicted, moreover, the 
difference in ET-A mean between highs and 
lows is significant for the P-3 items, but not 
for P-1. 


Differences between the High and Low Groups 
in the Incidence and Awareness of Inadequacy- 
Passivity Tendencies 


Hypothesis 9. The high and low groups will 
not differ significantly in average number of 
Inadequacy-Passivity responses. This hy- 
pothesis is a direct reflection of the general 
postulate that individuals standing at opposite 
extremes on the authoritarian-equalitarian 
continuum differ not in the amount of any 
generalized disposition (such as passivity, 
aggression, and the like), but in their manner 
of dealing with it (defense, awareness, cognitive 
and affective differentiation, etc.). 

Hypothesis 10. The “P-3 minus P-1” 
differential: for the lows, the number of IP 
scores will be roughly the same on the P-1 
and P-3 items; for the highs, on the other 
hand, IP tendencies will be projected and will 
accordingly be more readily expressed on P-3 
than on P-1 items. As a corollary of this, we 
predict that the difference between the low 
and high groups will be insignificant on P-1 
but significant on P-3 items. 

The relevant findings are contained in Table 
3. On the total test the highs give an average 
of 10.9 IP responses, as compared with 8.9 for 
the lows. The difference does not attain 
statistical significance and hypothesis 9 js 
thus supported: the two groups do not differ 
in frequency of IP response. As for hypothesis 
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TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HiGR AND Low GROUPS IN THE INCIDENCE AND AWARENESS OF 


INADEQUACY-Passivity TENDENCIES ON THE SCT 


Mean No. or IP RESPONSES 


ITEM 


Low Group HiGH Group 


10.90 
4.80 
6.10 
wo 


8.90 
4.36 
4.55 
0.19** 


Total test 
P-1 items 
P-3 items 
Shift, P; — P; 


—2.00** 40 
—0.44** 58 
-1.55"° 24 
—1.11 


MEAN IP-AWARENESS ScorE (S%) 


es 


32° 
19* 
44* 
—34* 25 


Diff. 


Low Group HicH Group 





—Q** 


Note.—Significance or lack of significance noted only in cells that bear on a hypothesis. 


* Significant at .05 level or better (see footnote 5); 
** Not significant 


10, the results are in the expected direction 
but do not achieve the required significance. 
In accordance with the prediction, the lows 
give almost exactly the same number of IP 
responses on the P-1 and P-3 items. However, 
although the highs have more IP responses 
on P-3 than on P-1, the differential of 1.3 is 
not significantly greater than zero. To sum- 
marize, the highs and lows give roughly the 
same number of IP responses on the total test 
and on the two halves separately, and the 
“P-3 minus P-1” differential is negligible, 
though positive, for both groups. 

We turn now to group differences in the 
relative awareness of Inadequacy-Passivity 
tendencies. It is assumed that these tendencies 
are as prone to denial as are those expressed 
in the ET responses. We have accordingly 
utilized an IP-Awareness (IP-A) score analo- 
gous to the ET-A score involved in hypotheses 
7 and 8 above, and the procedure used here 
parallels that used in the former case. A 
person’s IP-A score is simply the percentage 
of IP responses marked S. It indicates the 
degree of his self-awareness with regard to 
these tendencies. 

Hypothesis 11. The low group will show a 
significantly greater awareness of IP tendencies 
than will the high group on the SCT as a 
whole. Again, it is expected that the mean 
IP-A score of the lows will be significantly 
greater than 50, whereas for the highs it will 
be at or below 50. 

Hypothesis 12. (a) The low group will show 
greater self-awareness with regard to IP 
tendencies (that is, have a greater IP-A mean) 
than the high group on both the P-1 and P-3 
items. The group difference may not be 
significant on P-1 but it will be on P-3. (6) The 


in the case of the IP- Awareness scores, significantly greater or less than 50 (%). 


IP-A score will drop from P-1 to P-3 for both 
low and high groups, but this differential will 
be significant only in the case of the highs. In 
other words, the highs more than the lows 
will use the P-3 items for the projection of 
feelings of inadequacy and passivity which 
they cannot admit in themselves. 

The findings, presented in Table 3, support 
hypotheses 11 and 12. For the test as a whole, 
the low-authoritarian group has an IP-A mean 
of 72 which is significantly greater than 50. 
The mean for the highs, on the other hand, is 
40, or clearly on the “denial” side, and sig- 
nificantly less than the low group mean. Thus, 
although the two groups do not differ greatly 
in the strength of their IP tendencies (as 
measured by the IP score), the lows are 
relatively self-insightful, the highs more 
projective and self-deceived concerning these 
tendencies. Once more, the high group shows 
a significant drop of 34 points in IP-A score 
from P-1 to P-3 items, while the low group 
shows a negligible drop of 9 points. The 
difference in IP-A mean between the high and 
low groups is, as predicted, much greater on 
P-3 than on P-1 (44 vs. 19), but even the 
latter difference is statistically significant. 
That is, the highs engage in greater denial of 
the self-reference of their IP responses than 
do the lows, even on the first-person items. 


Differences between the High and Low Groups 
in the Incidence and Awareness of Masculine 
Ideal (MI) Tendencies 
It will be remembered that our definition of 

Masculine Ideal is a broad one; it includes 

not merely the conception of the powerful, 

ambitious, rugged man, but also all forms of 
personal effectiveness in sexual, athletic, work, 
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and other situations. (It would be desirable to 
study variations in the types of MI repre- 
sented, but the brevity of the responses made 
this aim too difficult in the present research.) 
Consequently, the MI responses are likely 
to be highly valued by our subjects, in marked 
contrast to the responses scored ET and IP. 
This assumption leads us to the following 
hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 13. The high and low groups 
will not differ significantly in average number 
of MI responses. Again, as in hypothesis 9, 
we propose that our two groups do not differ 
in the amount of any grossly defined disposi- 
tion, although they will differ in the forms 
taken by this disposition at various levels of 
personality. 

Hypothesis 14. The “P-3 minus P-1” 
differential: since the MI tendencies will 
ordinarily be ego-syntonic and valued, they 
are more likely to appear in the first-person 
than third-person items. If we assume that 
the highs have a greater tendency than the 
lows to arroga’e positive traits to themselves, 
then the differential should be greater for 
highs than for lows; or, to put it differently, 
the low group will show only a slight drop in 
mean MI score from P-1 to P-3, whereas the 
high group will show a larger and statistically 
significant drop. Moreover, on the P-1 items 
the MI means of the two groups will be sub- 
stantially the same, but on P-3 the high group 
mean will be significantly below the low 
group mean. 

The relevant data are presented in Table 4. 
Hypothesis 13 is confirmed; the low and high 


groups do not differ significantly on the test: 


as a whole, though it may be noted that the 
lows exhibit a slightly greater number of 
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Masculine Ideal responses. Hypothesis 14, 
however, is only partly supported. It was 
predicted that the high group would show a 
significant drop from P-1 to P-3 and that the 
low group would not. Actually, both groups 
show a significant drop, although that for the 
highs is slightly greater. In short, the P-3 items 
“pull” fewer MI responses than the P-1 items, 
regardless of the degree of authoritarianism of 
the respondents. And, contrary to expecta- 
tions, the P-3 means of the two groups are not 
significantly different. 

Hypothesis 15. Awareness or denial of 
Masculine Ideal tendencies: since these 
tendencies are usually ego-accepted and even 
valued, there would seem to be little reason 
for their denial. We predict, accordingly, 
that the MI-Awareness scores (which were 
derived in the same way as the ET-A and 
IP-A scores described earlier) of the two 
groups will be substantially the same, and 
that both will be significantly greater than 50. 

Hypothesis 16. Since there appears to be no 
necessity for self-defense against MI ten- 
dencies, we expect that, for both low and high 
groups, the MI-A means on P-3 items will be 
similar to those on P-1 items. That is, we 
predict neither a P-3 vs. P-1 differential in 
highs or lows, nor a high vs. low differential 
on P-3. 

The data in Table 4 tend for the most part 
to support hypotheses 15 and 16, but they 
raise some additional questions. As predicted 
in hypothesis 15, the MI-A mesns of the two 
groups are significantly greater than 50 and 
are not significantly different from each other. 
However, the highs have a somewhat lower 
mean and thus tend to regard proportionately 
more of their MI responses as not character- 


TABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND Low GROUPS IN THE INCIDENCE AND AWARENESS OF 
MASCULINE IDEAL TENDENCIES ON THE SCT 





MEAN No. or MI RESPONSES 


Low Group HicH Group 





7.70 

5.00 

2.70 
—2.30* 


8.55 

5.18 

3.36 
—1.82* 


Total test 
P-1 items 
P-3 items 
Shift, Ps; — Pi 


Note.—Significance or lack of significance noted only in cells that bear on a hypothesis. 
* Significant at .05 level or better (see footnote 5): in the case of the MI- Awareness scores, significantly greater or less than 50 (%). 


** Not significant. 


MEAN MI-AWARENESS Score (S%) 


Diff. 


a 
3** 
17* 

+14 


Diff. 
0.85** 
0.18** 
0.66** 
0.48 


Low Group HicH Grove 


70* 
72° 
67* 


—5** 


79* 

75* 

84* 
+9** 
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izing thernselves (NS). We shall return to this 
observation after considering the evidence 
regarding hypothesis 16. In accordance with 
this hypothesis, neither the high nor the low 
group exhibits a significant shift in MI-A score 
between P-1 and P-3 items. The highs show 
the expected slight decrease of 5 points (from 
72 to 67). The shift of 9 points for the lows is 
also statistically insignificant, but strangely 
enough it is an increase (from 75 on P-1 to 
84 on P-3). 

The highs and lows have almost identical 
MI-A means on the P-1 items, but on P-3 
the low group mean of 84 is significantly greater 
than the high group mean of 67. It would 
appear, therefore, that the highs find it some- 
what difficult to see in themselves the tenden- 
cies that they attribute to others, even when 
these tendencies are in accord with their personal 
ideals. This finding, seen in relation to those 
on the Ego-Threatening and Inadequacy- 
Passivity responses, suggests that the following 
two factors are operating to reduce the in- 
cidence of S responses by highs on third-person 
items: (a) Self-deceptiveness concerning the 
existence, in themselves, of threatening or 
disvalued tendencies which are attributed to 
others. This is shown by the fact that their 
Awareness scores (S%) for ET responses and 
IP responses are very small on third-person 
items (30% and 24% respectively). (6) A 
more general tendency to maintain rigid limits 
between the concept of oneself and of others, 
an inability to identify with others, regardless 
of the disposition involved. Thus, although 
their P-3 Awareness score is much greater on 
MI responses than on ET or IP, it is still less 
than the corresponding value for the lows. 
This point will be discussed again in the 
concluding section. 


DISCUSSION 


The hypotheses guiding the present study 
have for the most part been confirmed. Twelve 
of the 16 hypotheses are unequivocally sup- 
ported in the sense that they are upheld 
statistically at the initially stated .05 level of 
confidence. The remaining four (numbers 6, 
10, 14, and 16), each of which involves several 
predictions, are only partially supported. 
However, in no case have we obtained a 
statistically significant result in the direction 
opposite to the one predicted. There is some 
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differentiation among the confirmed proposi- 
tions, some of the predicted differences being 
much larger than others. As our hypotheses 
were made by interrelating the authoritarian 
personality theory with the theory of the 
Sentence Completion Test, we shall discuss the 
implications of our findings for each of these 
two sets of assumptions. 

From the point of view of the authoritarian 
personality theory, our results serve to confirm 
a number of existing ideas concerning au- 
thoritarian and equalitarian personalities. The 
high (authoritarian) group demonstrated their 
projectivity and anti-intraception by utilizing 
the third-person items for the purpose of 
denial of personal tendencies. The highs gave 
almost twice as many NS (denial) responses as 
the lows on P-3; again, the P; — P, differential 
in NS response was appreciable for the highs, 
negligible for the lows. As was predicted, the 
two groups did not differ significantly in the 
total number of Ego-Threatening, Inade- 
quacy-Passivity, and Masculine Ideai re- 
sponses; and, contrary to predictions, they 
did not differ in responses in these categories 
given to the P-3 items alone. However, they 
did differ greatly in their readiness to admit 
the self-relevance of these responses. Spe- 
cifically, the highs are inclined to deny that 
they themselves have the ET and IP tenden- 
cies they ascribe to the test characters, 
particularly on the P-3 items. The lows, how- 
ever, admit the self-relevance of over 70 per 
cent of their ET and IP responses. Moreover, 
the lows show almost equal self-awareness on 
P-3 and P-1 items, whereas the highs exhibit 
a significant decrease in self-awareness from 
P-1 to P-3. 

A comparison of the IP and the MI data 
on the two groups is instructive. The lows 
give about an equal number of IP and MI 
responses (8.9 and 8.6, respectively). The 
highs, however, give 10.9 IP responses and 
only 7.7 MI responses. Again, the low group 
has almost as great an Awareness score on its 
IP responses as on its more valued MI re- 
sponses (72 and 79, respectively). The highs, 
on the other hand, show great selectivity in 
their self-awareness; they consider as true of 
themselves 70 per cent of their Masculine 
Ideal responses but only 40 per cent of their 
Inadequacy-Passivity responses. The dis- 
crepancy is even more marked on the P-3 
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items, on which the highs have an MI-Aware- 
ness mean of 67 and an IP-Awareness mean 
of 24. One might ask whether the highs are not 
in fact less passive and inadequate than the 
lows and are merely judging themselves 
realistically. ‘This interpretation, however, is 
contradicted not merely by the findings of 
previous research (1) but also by the fact that 
in the present study the highs gave no fewer 
IP responses and no more MI responses than 
did the lows; in fact the differences, although 
not significant, went in the opposite direction. 

From the point of view of the SCT theory, 
the main purpose of the study was to test the 
hypotheses that an added device of a self- 
reference inquiry can help differentiate between 
content coming from different levels of con- 
sciousness, and that, when used in inter- 
individual comparisons, it can yield a measure 
of insight. The second purpose was to investi- 
gate possible differences in function between 
the first- and third-person items. It is often 
assumed that the third-person items elicit 
more unaccepted, repressed tendencies than 
do the first-person items. Thus, using the 
technique of matched (P; — P;) pairs, we 
might expect the P-3 items to differ from the 
P-1 items in (a) eliciting more unaccepted 
content (ET and IP), and (6) evoking more 
frequent denial of self-reference. All of these 
relationships, which are contingent on limited 
self-awareness, should definitely hold for the 
authoritarian group and, to a much lesser 
extent, for the equalitarian. Thus, differences 
between these two groups provide an im- 
portant validating criterion for our hypotheses 
concerning the SCT. 

The results confirm some of these hypotheses 
to a much greater extent than others. The 
self-reference technique definitely stands up 
under the test. We find, as did earlier studies, 
that, for the total sample, denial of self- 
reference is directed at unacceptable material 
(ET, IP) much more frequently than at ac- 
ceptable material (MI). This differentiation is 
minimal for the lows but it is striking for the 
highs, who indulge much more than the lows 
in the denial of threatening items. This finding 
lends support to the use of self-reference 
responses (S %) as a measure of insight. 

Our hypotheses about the differences in 
content of first- and third-person completions 
do not fare equally well. For the total group 
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the differences in the incidence of the several 
content variables in P-1 and P-3, though they 
go in the expected direction, are either not 
significant (IP), or else very slightly (ET, 
MI). And, what is more important, for all three 
content variables the P; — P,; differentials are 
not significantly greater in the high group than 
in the low, as would be expected if the differ- 
ential use of P-3 for expression of unaccepted 
content (ET, IP) were a function of pro- 
jectivity and of lack of insight.® 

As we find no appreciable difference in the 
content of P-1 and P-3, we have no reason to 
expect any great differences between them in 
the amount of self-reference either. That is, 
our prediction that there would be more 
frequent denial of self-reference on P-3 was 
based on the assumption that a greater amount 
of threatening content would be projected onto 
P-3 than P-1, and that the denial of threaten- 
ing content would possibly spread to more 
neutral P-3 responses. Yet, although the 
stipulated condition concerning content was 
not fulfilled, the expected differences in 
S per cent are present, and even quite pro- 
nounced. The study confirms the previous 
findings in showing that self-reference is 
denied in general much more often for P-3 
than for P-1 completions. Moreover, this 
difference is much larger for the highs than 
for the lows (Table 1). The highs, in fact, treat 
the same negative content (ET, IP) differ- 
entially, denying it in P-3 much more fre- 
quently than in P-1; in the lows this tendency 
toward differential awareness of the same 
negative content in P-1 and P-3 is absent or 
slight (Tables 2, 3). 

These results make us question either our 
findings concerning the similarity of content 
of P-1 and P-3, or the assumption that the 
threateningness of content is the main reason 
for denial of self-reference. With regard to the 
first point, the determination of content may 
have been inadequate because of our method 


* Getzels (2) has found differences of this nature 
between highs and lows by comparing responses to 
third-person items with responses to a direct un- 
disguised questionnaire. More socially unacceptable 
responses were given on the SCT than on the ques- 
tionnaire, and this disparity was greater for the highs 
than for the lows. The deviation of our results from 
Getzels’ demonstrates the difference between the first- 
person items of the SCT and a direct personal question 
which evokes the S’s formulated knowledge and which 
he often tries to answer in the most acceptable way. 
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of scoring: dichotomous categories (such as 
presence or absence of ET) do not take account 
of finer differences of degree. Perhaps an even 
more serious limitation is the impossibility of 
taking into account the subjects’ own in- 
dividual frames of reference: what we assume 
to be threatening or nonthreatening for the 
majority of people in our culture does not 
necessarily have these connotations for each 
individual subject. 

The problem of differentiation of content 
of the first- and third-person items requires 
further detailed study. Accepting our findings 
for the time being at their face value, we must 
conclude that there are factors in addition to 
that of the greater threateningness of projected 
content which cause our Ss—particularly the 
authoritarians—to deny the personal relevance 
of the third-person completions. Of the several 


explanations that present themselves, we 


would like to discuss one that has the widest 
bearing. The P-1 and P-3 items might be 
viewed as representatives of two of the basic 
categories that organize our cognition: myself 
and the world of others. We know that there 
are large individual differences in the amount 
of experienced separation, or of relatedness of 


self to the world, and it is possible that these 
differences find reflection in the treatment 
accorded the P-3 items in the self-reference 
inquiry. Once a subject with a rigidly delimited 
self-concept has placed a certain content intoa 
third-person item, he has assigned it to the 
“not me” and he will tend to keep it there, 
regardless of how he evaluates it. This would 
explain why the highs, but not the lows, show 
a drop in self-reference from P-1 to P-3 in 
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relation not only to threatening but also to 
positive content (Table 4). 

If this interpretation is correct, the com- 
bined techniques of the self-reference inquiry 
and of matched first- and third-person items 
provide us not with two measures of the same 
general variable of insight or self-awareness, 
but with measures of two distinct but related 
variables. By considering the differential 
awareness for positive and negative content, 
we obtain a measure of projectivity or de- 
fensive unawareness. The differential aware- 
ness for the P-1 and P-3 items, when it 
cannot be accounted for by difference of 
content, seems to represent cognitive ri- 
gidity, which perhaps is related more closely 
to anti-intraception than to projectivity. 
Further experimentation is needed to verify 
these conclusions. 
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ABSTRACT BEHAVIOR AMONG THE TEPEHUAN! 


JAMES McCONNELL 
University of Texas 


HE concept of the “primitive” man is 

one quite often encountered in psy- 

chological literature. This is particularly 
the case when one investigates studies on 
regression and on abstract and concrete levels 
of behavior. One discovers such writers as 
Storch (7) and Lévy-Briihl (4) contending 
that the thought patterns of ’homme sauvage 
are qualitatively different from those of 
“modern man,” and that schizophrenic thought 
patterns are throwbacks to an archaic mode 
of thinking. Hall and others came to the 
conclusion that “ontogeny recapitulates phy- 
logeny” for the mental processes—a belief 


which puts “civilized” children and “‘primitive”’ 
adults on the same intellectual level of de- 
velopment. 

While very few writers are willing to stretch 
a phylogenetic theory of regression to this 
extent, many authors do contend that there is 


a basic structural difference between the 
thought processes of modern man and of his 
uncivilized brethren. Goldstein and Scheerer 
(2) have related regression to the loss of an 
abstract level of behavior and a return to a 
more primitive, concrete level. They infer 
that the abstract approach is a recent achieve- 
ment from the evolutionary point of view. 
Hence they seem to expect that contemporary 
“savages” would perform at a highly concrete 
level should they be administered the Gold- 
stein-Scheerer tests of abstract behavior. 

The present study was undertaken to 
discover if members of an essentially primitive, 
contemporary society do function at a concrete 
level of behavior. 


The Wechsler-Bellevue version of the Kohs Block 
Design test (with certain modifications in presentation 
suggested by Goldstein and Scheerer) was presented to 
24 adults of the Southern Tepehuan tribe living in 
and around the village of Xoconostle in the State of 
Durango, Mexico. The sample comprised approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the adults living in this general 
vicinity and approximately 5 per cent of the adult 
population of the entire tribe. The probable age 


1 This study was undertaken as a part of an anthro- 
pological field trip sponsored by the University of 
Southern Illinois. The writer is indebted to Dr. J. 
Charles Kelley for his generous advice and assistance. 
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range was from 17 to 50. Approximately half of the 
subjects (Ss) volunteered their services. The other half 
were recruited from the village as a whole. All Ss were 
paid for taking the test. 

The experimenter (£) lived with the tribe for some 
two weeks, and every possible effort was made to 
insure uniformly high motivation in the administration 
of the test. 

Each S’s performance on each of the seven designs 
and the two samples was scored on a simple pass-fail 
criterion. If the S could reproduce the design from the 
printed card alone no matter how many demonstra- 
tions he required, he was given credit for the item. If 
he could not reproduce the design from the printed 
card alone, he was given no credit. This is in line with 
Goldstein and Scheerer’s contention that there is a 
pronounced line of demarcation between the abstract 
and the concrete levels which does not represent a 
gradual ascent from more simple to more complex 
mental sets. 

The Ss were rated on the following five-point scale 
of concreteness-abstractness: 

I. Unable to grasp the task at all, even with help. 

II. Able to get the easier problems (at least the 
two samples and the first two designs) with help, but 
unable to shift to the harder designs even with as- 
sistance. 

III. Able to get at least five of the designs with 
demonstrations but only when allowed to reproduce 
the design first from a model and then from the printed 
card with the model not present. 

IV. Able to get all of the designs correctly with 
demonstrations on most, but with models used only 
on the first two or three designs. 

V. Able to get alli of the designs with demonstra- 
tions and models used only on the two sample designs, 
the printed designs being sufficient for the rest of the 
test. No further assistance of any kind given after the 
two samples. 


A summary of the results is presented in 
Table 1. It will be noted that none of the 24 Ss 
fell into the most concrete category and only 
four of the 24 were classified as being more 
concrete than abstract in their performance on 
the test. It is also interesting to note that at 
least four of the Ss, had they been given the 
test under the conditions specified in the 
Wechsler manual, would have received addi- 
tional credit for rapid working of the problems. 
Only the four Ss who failed to master the test 
evidenced any of the 11 typical failure re- 
sponses which Goldstein and Scheerer list as 
characteristic of the concrete approach to this 
test (2). 
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TABLE 1 


RANK Scores OBTAINED BY A GROUP OF TEPEHUAN 
INDIANS ON A TEST OF ABSTRACT 
AND CONCRETE BEHAVIOR 





RANE MEN WOMEN TOTAL 


0 


I 0 

II 2 4 
Ill j 4 7 
IV 5 12 
V 0 1 
Total 1 24 


It must also be pointed out that the test was 
given under less than ideal circumstances. 
Anastasi has pointed out some of the main 
objections to the use of this type of test under 
field conditions (1). 

One possible objection to this study is that 
the Southern Tepehuan do not represent a 
really primitive people. Excellent material on 
the state of primitiveness of the tribe can be 
found in two papers by J. Alden Mason, the 
only ethnographer to work with the Tepehuan 
since the 1890’s (5, 6). Under any conditions 
the Tepehuan must be considered a very 
backward tribe, quite isolated from con- 
temporary society. 

There will be, of course, those writers who 
might insist as Werner (8) does that the 
“primitive” man they have in mind passed 
from the scene many centuries ago. Even 
Werner, however, admits that “contemporary 
primitives” should be much closer to an 
archaic level of thinking than modern man. 
Hunt and Cofer state, “One should not expect 
primitive peoples to lack the basic capacity to 
acquire our adult forms of organization. They 
lack them because these forms did not exist 
in the cultures that nurtured them. Moreover, 
they would have great difficulty acquiring 
ours at adulthood because of the habit inter- 
ference between their own and ours” (3, p. 
1018). And yet the Tepehuan, as shown in this 
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study, not only can perform at an abstract 
level, but also function there almost as well 
as the adult population on which Wechsler 
standardized his intelligence test. 

While it is dangerous to generalize too far 
from this one study, it becomes evident that 
a revision in our concept of primitive man’s 
mode of thinking may be indicated. Further 
work among other isolated peoples is needed 
before a true picture of the capabilities of 
primitive tribes can be arrived at. The con- 
fusion of thinking in this area in the past has 
probably resulted from the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of nonscientific descriptions of the 
behavior of primitive societies. It is far too 
easy a thing to read simple-mindedness into 
simple behavior. Merely because some primi- 
tive cultures may not demand complex, ab- 
stract modes of behavior from their members 
does not necessarily mean that the primitive 
may not be able to function at a higher level 
whenever called upon to do so. 
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A COMPARISON OF SOME OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF EXPECTANCY 


JULIAN B. ROTTER, BERNARD J. FITZGERALD, ann JAMES N. JOYCE 
The Ohio State University 


URRENT attempts to approach person- 
ality theory from an experimental 
point of view appear to be classifiable 

into two major categories. One set of attempts 
stresses the application of reinforcement theory, 
for example, the work of Dollard and Miller 
(5), Mowrer (18), and Brown and Farber (1). 
Another set of approaches, including Tolman 
(25), Brunswik (2), Krech (15), and Postman 
(20), stresses the construct of expectancy or hy- 
potheses. 

For the past several years Rotter and his 
students have been working in an attempt to 
develop a “social learning theory” which com- 
bines both the constructs of expectancy and 
reinforcement. The concept of reinforcement, 
however, does not stem from drive-reduction 
theory but perhaps might better be described 
as utilizing an “empirical law of effect.” The 
purpose of the present paper is to discuss only 
some measures of expectancy. A number of 
studies utilizing this construct in testing some 
of the hypotheses of this theory and dealing 
with how expectancies are built up, changed, 
generalized, and affected by situational factors 
should be appearing in the literature in the 
near future. 

Expectancy, as a useful and pragmatic con- 
struct, has been employed by many theoreti- 
cians. Hobhouse (9) employed an expectancy 
principle to explain modification of behavior 
in his confirmation-inhibition theory as long 
ago as 1901. Pavlov (19), Zener (26), and more 
recently Mowrer (18) have discussed expec- 
tancy as a conditioned response or heightened 
anticipatory tension. Tolman (25) has de- 
scribed the occurrence of learning as the “‘build- 
ing up of an expectancy that a given sign in the 
environment will, via a behavior route, lead to 
a given significate.” MacCorquodale and 
Meehl (17) have recently attempted a prelimi- 
nary, systematic formulation of an expectancy 
learning theory. 

Brunswik (2) and Lewin (16) have dealt with 
expectancy as a probability phenomenon. 
Brunswik emphasizes the study of the objective 
probability of events as the organism adapts 
to them. Lewin, on the other hand, stresses the 


subjective probability and not the actuarial 
probability of an event that constitutes the 
relevant data of an expectancy. The need for 
consideration of the relationship between ob- 
jective and subjective probability has been 
recognized by Brunswik who has commented 
that “one of the comparatively neglected tasks 
of molar environmental psychology is to find 
out the extent to which environmental hier- 
archies of probabilities ...do find a counter- 
part in similar hierarchies of evaluation by the 
organism” (2, p. 191). 

Although there may be some question of the 
necessity for an expectancy construct in the 
prediction of animal behavior, to the authors 
it seems extremely difficu!t even to attempt an 
explanation of human learning in complex 
social situations without some construct which 
deals with the effect on behavior of the antici- 
pation of future reinforcements. Hull (10), in 
commenting upon the difficulty in the use of 
the construct of expectancy because of lack of 
objective operations for its measurement, has 
said, “when we attempi to verify an hypothesis 
in which the concept of expectancy appears, we 
cannot tell how much expectancy to expect; 
neither do we know the magnitude of the reac- 
tion which the expectancy is expected to me- 
diate.” Hull (11) has, however, recently 
attempted to explain apparent anticipatory 
behavior of rats with his concept of fractional 
antedating goal reactions. Jenkins and Stanley 
(13) also have criticized the use of expectancy 
in the partial reinforcement situation on the 
basis of its lack of rigorous definition. 

Among the various measures of expectancy 
the most common, especially in level of aspira- 
tion studies, has been to ask the subject to 
make a statement about his future perform- 
ance. Hausmann (8), Preston and Bayton (21), 
Rotter (22), Festinger (6), and Irwin and 
Mintzer (12) have found that simple requests 
for verbally stated expected scores are con- 
founded with aspirations, defensive behavior, 
or other motivational variables and they have, 
in various ways, described techniques for ob- 
taining statements which tend to be more 
purely statements of actual expectation. 
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Typical methods include elaborate instruc- 
tions emphasizing accuracy, penalizing over- or 
underbidding, and asking for separate state- 
ments of hopes or minimal goals. In these 
various studies, although the authors have felt 
that they may be coming closer to an actual 
statement of subjective expectation, there has 
been no checking of the verbally expressed 
expectancies against objectively determined 
probability, nor has it been determined 
whether or not the various techniques provide 
comparable results. 

Recently Castaneda (3), distrusting the 
verbal statement of expectancy, has developed 
a method of assessing an individual’s expecta- 
tions by the amount they would bet on any 
specific occurrence. He has applied his method 
to the betting of marbles by children and of 
pennies by college students. 

The present study is concerned with com- 
paring four different methods of obtaining 
expectation with each other and also comparing 
the results with an objectively determined 
probability. 

One of these methods is a betting or beha- 
vioral technique. It should be clear that, in 
referring to one measure as “behavioral,” we 
are only making a distinction between verbal 
behavior and nonverbal behavior. 

Before describing the present study, per- 
haps some brief indication of the use of the con- 
struct of expectancy in social learning theory 
might be useful. This theory expresses a basic 
formula for behavior which might be stated as 
follows (23): The potential for a given beha- 
vior to occur in any specific situation, in rela- 
tion to a given reinforcement, is a function of 
the expectancy of the occurrence of that rein- 
forcement following the behavior in the situa- 
tion, and the value of that reinforcement. This 
may be stated in a more formal relationship as 
given below: 

B.P.x,s, 2, = S(Ex.n.8; & R.V.,) 

This may be read as follows: The potential 
for behavior x to occur in situation 1 in relation 
to reinforcement a is a function of the expect- 
ancy of the occurrence of reinforcement a fol- 
lowing behavior x in situation 1, and the value 
of reinforcement a. 

The full theoretical formulation includes a 
number of additional constructs which relate 
to the two basic constructs of the formula— 
expectancy and reinforcement value. Predic- 
tion of behavior requires that at least two 
behavior potentials be calculated so that pre- 
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diction may be stated in terms of the relative 
potentiality of one behavior or another occur- 
ring. It is assumed that this is a basic formula 
for complex behaviors in a social situation. 
Expectancy is defined in social learning theory 
as a subjective probability held by the individ- 
ual that a particular reinforcement will occur 
as a function of, or in relation to, a specific 
behavior in a given situation or situations (24). 

Behavior potential may be defined as the 
potentiality of any given behavior occurring 
in any given situation or situations as calcu- 
lated in relation to any single reinforcement or 
set of reinforcements. Reinforcement value 
may be defined as the degree of preference for 
any reinforcement to occur if the possibilities 
of their occurring were all equal. It is presumed 
that expectancy and reinforcement value are 
normally independent although there are spe- 
cial conditions under which one affects the 
other. In this formula the ampersand is used 
to express the nature of the mathematical rela- 
tionship since the precise mathematical rela- 
tionship is not known. It is presumed, however, 
that the relationship will be a multiplicative 
one. The formula does, however, indicate that 
the higher the expectancy or the reinforcement 
value the higher will be the value of the beha- 
vior potential. Reinforcement values may be 
negative or positive. 

It should be noted that expectancy so de- 
fined is not an actuarial probability but is a 
subjectively held probability. The objectively 
determined or actuarial probability will be 
referred to as theoretical expectancy. It is not 
presumed that subjective expectancy in any 
given individual should be the same as theo- 
retical expectancy for a group of subjects. 
However, the degree of relationship between 
theoretical expectancy and the mean stated 
expectancy would be a measure of the degree 
to which expectancy could be predicted from 
objectively describable past experience imme- 
diately preceding a specific situation. 


PROCEDURE 


Four groups of subjects (Ss) were used, each group 
consisting of 30 undergraduate college students. Sex 
proportions were approximately equal in the four 
groups. The Ss were trained on a modified form of the 
Rotter-Jensen Group Level of Aspiration Test (14). 
This test consists of seven separate symbol substitution 
problems, each one quite complex and each one re- 
quiring a different key. Previous research with this test 
has indicated that scores on the seven tests remain 
approximately the same. It was possible to control the 
actual score obtained since the test is represented as a 
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time test and it is possible to stop S when he has reached 
the number of substitutions set for that trial. All Ss 
obtained the same prearranged sequence of scores 
which were, in order, 22, 29, 32, 27, 30, and 28. It 
may be noted that these scores give a mean of 28, and 
28 appears once as a score at the end of the sequence. 
The work of Dean (4) and Good (7) has indicated that 
this would be experienced as a realistic score for most 
Ss. Following training, the four groups were provided 
with different instructions. 

Group I was asked to indicate the score they ex- 
pected to make on the next trial with considerable 
emphasis being placed on accuracy and actual expecta- 
tion. Instructions used were comparable to those of 
Festinger (6). Following this, the Ss were asked to rate, 
on a ten-point scale, their probability of making that 
score. 

Group II was asked to rate, on a ten-point scale, 
their absolute probability of making six different pos- 
sible scores on the next trial. They were asked to rate 
their absolute probability of making the scores of 20, 
25, 28, 30, 32, and 35. 

Group III was asked to rate, on a ten-poiat scale, 
their probability of making at least 20 or more on the 
next trial and in the same manner for the remaining 
same scores. 

Group IV, designated as the behavioral or betting 
technique group, was given sixty cents in six piles of ten 
pennies each and was asked to bet up to ten cents on 
making a score of at /east 20 or more on the next trial 
and in the same manner for the remaining same scores. 

The operational measurements of expectancy for 
Groups III and IV are identical except that Group III 
stated a probability on a ten-point scale and Group IV 
bet up to ten cents on each of the same six scores. The 
betting technique is essentially the same as that used 
by Castaneda. 


RESULTS 


The results are shown in Figure 1. Along the 
abscissa are the six possible scores by which the 
probability ratings were made. Along the ordi- 
nate is the rating scale of probability used. It 
can be seen that for Group I (large dot), which 
was asked to indicate the score they expected 
to make on the next trial, there is a mean 
expectancy of 28.2—only slightly above the 
theoretical expectancy of 28. The probability 
they state that they will make this score is 
6.96. It may be seen that this probability for 
the score of 28 intersects the curves for the 
remaining groups at somewhat comparabie 
points. 

Group II (broken line) was asked to rate 
their absolute probability of making each of 
six possible scores. These ratings result in a 
curve with the score having the greatest proba- 
bility at the mean of the training trials and 
essentially the same as in Group I—that is, a 
score of 28. However, if we were to make a cu- 
mulative curve of probabilities at 28, the scores 
for this group would be well above the other 
groups at 28. Essentially, it appears the 
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subjects were not able to respond to the in- 
structions since the sum of the cumulative 
probabilities would be well over 100 per cent. 
However, it is clear that the score given as 
expected in Group I is the score of the highest 
probability in Group II. 

Group ITI (solid line) was asked to rate their 
probability of making a/ least the six same 
scores and Group IV (dashes) bet up to ten 
cents on their chances of making at least the 
same scores. The curves for Groups III and IV 
were found to be significantly different at less 
than the 5% level of confidence by an analysis 
of variance technique. The mean ratings at 
scores 20, 25, and 28 were found by / test to be 
significantly different at less than the 1% level 
of confidence. 

It could be noted from the graph that in 
every instance the curve for the betting gave 
higher mean scores. Apparently, for this group 
of subjects and reinforcements of this value, 
the behavioral technique results in higher ex- 
pectancy measures, the verbal technique being 
closer to the theoretical or actuarial expect- 
ancy. However, the curves for Groups III and 
IV correlated .99. This product-moment cor- 
relation is based on the mean expectancy rat- 
ings for the two groups on each of the six 
possible scores. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Similarities of results in the four groups 
indicate that all four methods are tending to 
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measure the same thing. The mean of state- 
ments of a single expected score coincides with 
the score given the highest probability of oc- 
curring on an absolute basis. However, scores 
obtained by asking for absolute probability 
apparently overestimate probability for any 
specific score. When Ss are asked to state prob- 
abilities of obtaining at least a given score, 
then the probabilities stated tend to be similar 
to those stated by Ss asked to give the most 
expected score. 

2. There appears to be a close relationship 
between previous training in a specific situation 
and expectations for future performance. The 
exact closeness of this relationship would have 
to be determined by further research where 
the groups have different levels of pretraining. 

3. The use of a technique which was referred 
to as a behavioral technique and a verbal tech- 
nique resulted in a significantly different 
expectancy or probability rating. The beha- 
vioral or betting technique resulted in higher 
mean expectancy ratings on all scores with 
significantly higher probabilities on the first 
three scores. Mean ratings for the two groups 
correlated .99, indicating that the two methods 
are measuring the same thing in a highly relia- 
ble fashion. 

It should be noted that these conclusions 
deal with mean expectancies. Not only are 
there great individual differences present but 
it is considered of primary importance from 
this theoretical viewpoint to account for these 
differences on the basis of theoretical principles 
not discussed in this paper. 
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THE MOTIVATIONAL BASES OF ATTITUDE CHANGE’ 
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HE field of attitude change presents a 

confused picture. On the one hand, 

there is a multiplicity of specific findings, 
although these are frequently contradictory in 
nature; on the other hand, there is a dearth of 
principles and generalizations on the basis of 
which knowledge can grow and become organ- 
ized into something resembling a science. One 
major reason is that so much of the research on 
attitude change has been carried out without 
regard to a theory of attitudes which would 
take into account motivational processes in a 
systematic manner. Studies of the effects of 
information, of the influence of mass media, of 
the role of contact with members of other 
groups, have been made with scant attention 
to the fact that change implies motivation to 
change. Moreover, motivational factors which 
have been taken into account have generally 
been inferred after the fact and have frequently 
dealt with the most obvious variables. 

The point of departure for this paper, there- 
fore, is a more thorough consideration of the 
motivational processes involved in attitude 
change. Attempts should be made to study 
these processes more directly by manipulating 
the variables involved in motivational proc- 
esses. In essence this means that the advances 
in psychodynamics in the field of personality 
and clinical psychology cannot be ignored in a 
study of social phenomena. The tendency has 
been for different schools to dwell exclusively 
upon a single type of motivational context and 
to oversimplify problems in terms of a narrow 
theory of motivation. Thus the Gestait school 
and the field theorists emphasize principles of 
organization which affect the psychological 
field. The trend is toward more inclusive and 
more stable organization. The individual tries 
to reconcile conflicting impressions, seeks to 
know what the world is like and to make sense 
of it. The rational man, once rejected by psy- 
chologists, is now resurrected. Thus Asch in 
opposing the prestige-suggestion doctrine 
(Thesis I) writes: 

1 This article attempts to provide a framework for 
some of the work undertaken by the Attitude Change 
Project at the University of Michigan, a project sup- 
ported in part by the Air University and monitored by 
the Human Resources Research Institute. 


Thesis I assumes a process strictly different from the 
grasping of the character of a given situation, different 
from discovering relations of fitness or contradiction. 
It excludes the role of understanding, except insofar 
as the latter furthers the operation of the essentially un- 
reasonable factor of prestige. For Thesis II the main 
factor at work in this region of investigation is a change 
in the cognitive character of the given situation. In 
terms of Thesis I the essential factors responsible for 
social evaluation are emotional forces divorced from 
and overriding questions of actual merit. Thesis II 
asserts that emotional processes are as a rule under the 
direction of cognitive factors, and are controlled by the 
trend to find relevant relations (2, p. 275). 


The learning theorist, on the other hand, neg- 
lects this need for cognitive structure and uses 
instead a model of adaptive learning based 
upon reward and punishment principles. Doob, 
for example, gives this analysis: 


An ideally thorough analysis of an attitude requires 
knowledge (quantitative if possible) of the following 
factors, if its behavior and role in determining overt 
behavior in various situations are to be understood: 

1. Goal response: the response pattern or patterns 
which the attitude anticipates and mediates and which 
determine its reinforcement or extinction. 

2. Perception: the drive orienting the individual to 
pay attention to the stimulus pattern evoking the 
attitude. 

3. Afferent-habit strength: the strength of the bond 
between the attitude and the evoking stimulus patteras, 
including the gradients of generalization and 
discrimination. 

4. Efferent-habit strength: the strength of the bond 
between the attitude and the evoked responses, in- 
cluding overt ones. 

5. Drive strength: the drive strength of the stimuli 
produced by the attitude. 

6. Interaction: the strength of the other attitudes, 
drives, etc., with which the attitude interacts to evoke 
overt behavior. 

7. Social significance: the evaluation in the society of 
the attitude and its direction (e.g., whether positive, 
negative, or neutral; favorable, unfavorable, or am- 
bivalent; friendly or unfriendly; desirable or unde- 
sirable; good or bad) (5, p. 145). 


Individuals assume attitudes as part of their 
adjustment to the world, and group norms be- 
come important since the individual seeks 
group acceptance. The psychoanalytically ori- 
ented clinician, on the other hand, gives atten- 
tion to the internal dynamics in which the 
individual’s need to preserve his self-image and 
self-integrity becomes more important than 
external reward and punishment. Thus, Adorno, 
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and Sanford 
Authoriiarian 


Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, 
reach this conclusion in The 
Personality. 

The most crucial result of the present study, as it 
seems to the authors, is the demonstration of close 
correspondence in the type of approach and outlook a 
subject is likely to have in a great variety of areas, 
ranging from the most intimate features of family and 
sex adjustment through relationships to other people in 
general, to religion and to social and political phi- 
losophy. Thus a basically hierarchical, authoritarian, 
exploitive parent-child relationship is apt to carry 
over into a power-oriented, exploitively dependent atti- 
tude toward one’s sex partner and one’s God and may 
well culminate in a political philosophy and social out- 
look which has no room for anything but a desperate 
clinging to what appears to be strong and a disdainful 
rejection of whatever is relegated to the bottom. The 
inherent dramatization likewise extends from the 
parent-child dichotomy to the dichotomous conception 
of sex roles and of moral values, as well as to a di- 
chotomous handling of social relations as manifested 
especially in the formation of stereotypes and of in- 
group-outgroup cleavages. Conventionality, rigidity, 
repressive denial, and the ensuing break-through of 
one’s weakness, fear and dependency ar- but other 
aspects of the same fundamental personality pattern, 
and they can be observed in personal life as well as in 
attitudes toward religion and social issues (1, p. 971). 


It is our belief that these three types of 
theories help us to conceptualize the different 
kinds of motivational phenomena which seem 
to be involved in attitude formation. A type of 
integration among these various points of view 
can be achieved by specifying the conditions 
under which one or another of the theories best 
accounts for the phenomena under investiga- 
tion. We feel that all people develop and alter 
their attitudes in terms of all three motiva- 
tional contexts. Certain people, however, will 
be more likely to acquire attitudes on the basis 
of one kind of motivational pattern than will 
other people. Moreover, attitudes formed in 
the service of a given type of motivation will 
tend to show different characteristics than atti- 
tudes acquired in the interests of other motiva- 
tional sources. 

We believe this approach is more profitable 
than the attempt to expand one of the above 
theories to take account of facts and relation- 
ships for which it was not originally devised. 
Such theoretical elaboration frequently means 
resorting to verbal magic in the definition of 
the theoretical concepts or gross distortion of 
the facts which are to be explained.” 

* See, for example, N. R. F. Maier’s striking demon- 
stration of the limitations of reinforcement theory in 
accounting for behavior under conditions of frustra- 
tion (8). 
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In the following pages we shall present: 

1. A formulation of our theoretical assump- 
tions. 

2. An outline of an experimental program 
which is aimed at testing our assumptions. 


THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


A. The Nature of Attitudinal Structure 


An attitude is a stable or fairly stable organi- 
zation of cognitive and affective processes 
around some object or referent. The object or 
referent points to some thing, some relation- 
ship, or some aspect of the environmental 
field, and is thus directly related to the cues 
which elicit the expression of the attitude. The 
term cognitive object will be used for this part 
of attitudinal structure. The cognitive object 
is the perceived nature of the environmental 
referent; that is, a number of characteristics 
are seen as denoting and describing the object 
in the real world. In Bruner’s terms (3), the 
cognitive object would be the expectations 
about the environmental object. 

The cognitive object is imbedded in a system 
of values. Since they are generalized prefer- 
ences, values give sign loadings to cognitive ob- 
jects and their associated attitudes. While 
attitudes are highly specific in their linkage to 
cognitive objects, the same system of values 
may be related to a large number of cognitive 
objects. For example, the content of ethnic 
prejudices defines various minority groups in 
a highly structured manner. Thus, to the bigot, 
the Jews are loud, Negroes are lazy, Mexicans 
are dirty, and Turks are lascivious. However, 
all of these specific attitudinal contents may 
reflect the same underlying authoritarian phi- 
losophy. Thus the cognitive object is in part a 
function of knowledge and perceived reality, 
but it is also colored by the value to which it 
is tied. One characteristic of a specific attitude 
would be the strength of the link between its 
cognitive object and the system of values in 
which it is imbedded. A related characteristic 
would be the relative strength of the links of 
the cognitive object to other sets of values. 

Intervening between the cognitive object 
and the set of values to which it is referred is 
the frame of reference in which it is perceived 
at any one time. The frame of reference is the 
cognitive set of standards operative at the mo- 
ment which results from all the forces playing 
simultaneously upon the individual and which 
determines both the dimension for making the 
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judgment and the specific judgment made. The 
external cues in the environment not only 
arouse the perception of a cognitive object but 
they are also partly responsible for eliciting the 
way in which the perceived object will be re- 
lated to other objects and beliefs. The frame of 
reference is also determined by the characteris- 
tic way which the individual has of evaluating 
certain objects and by his emotions and needs 
at the time. 

Since at any given time a great deal is hap- 
pening to and within the individual, it is neces- 
sary for him to impose a cognitive organization 
upon these fluid forces if he is to function in an 
integrated fashion. Insofar as the individual is 
bombarded by inner impulses which must be 
attuned to the requirements of the external 
situation, it is reasonable to postulate that he 
is in a constant state of conflict. The frame of 
reference helps him to resolve conflicts. 

In other words, the frame of reference is the 
most variable process with respect to attitudi- 
nal structure. The cognitive object is relatively 
constant, and the larger structure of beliefs and 
values in which it is imbedded is also relatively 
constant. The frame of reference is affected, 


however, both by changes fn the external 
environment and changes in needs or motives. 


B. Altitudes and Motivation 


In terms ef the focus of our research, it is 
important to describe the role which motiva- 
tional forces play in the development of atti- 
tudes. The living individual! is constantly in 
some sort of motivational condition; hence 
considerations about attitudinal change should 
start at this level. 

Broadly speaking, there seem to be three 
types of motivational contexts in conjunction 
with which attitudes are formed. At different 
times and for different objects, an individual’s 
attitude may be largely a function of one or 
more of these contexts. For the sake of theoreti- 
cal clarity and experimental manipulation, we 
shall describe them as relatively separate con- 
ditions. Then we shall give a specific example 
of how several of these motivational patterns 
operate simultaneously within a given per- 
sonality type. 

Reality testing. It is assumed that every per- 
son has a need to explore, to know about the 
external world. This need may be observed in 
the meanderings of naive children, as well as 
in the controlled experiments of trained scien- 
tists. Often this quest for information seems to 
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be a curiosity which is entirely self-contained. 
At other times, it appears to be in the service 
of other motives, such as survival or the desire 
to master the environment. 

Considered in this light, attitudes may some- 
times be a function of the range of information 
which has been accessible to the individual in 
regard to certain target objects. Let us assume, 
for example, that a curious child has heard of 
the word Negro for the first time. He goes to 
his parents for information and is told, among 
other things, that Negroes are bad people, 
stupid, dirty, animal-like. Assuming that he 
has heard no information to the contrary, that 
he has had no actual experience with Negroes, 
and that his parents have always supplied him 
with reliable facts about things, it follows that 
he will be inclined to accept this statement 
about Negroes. Even if the child is entirely free 
of other motivational needs to maintain this 
attitude, it is likely to persist until his contact 
with Negroes indicates to him that not all of 
them are stupid or until he is confronted by 
contrary information which he considers to be 
more reliable than that which his parents gave 
him. 

Reward ard punishment. Some of the princi- 
ples of learning theory may be applied to cer- 
tain types of attitude formation. Specifically, 
these principles are involved when attitudes 
are adopted as a consequence of externally ap- 
plied rewards and punishments. A _ white 
youngster in rural Mississippi may begin life 
on very favorable terms with his Negro play- 
mates. Still, as he matures, his adjustment to 
and acceptance by the white community de- 
pend in some measure upon the extent to 
which he has come to share the prevalent anti- 
Negro biases. If he rejected these biases, he 
might be vulnerable to social ostracism and 
even more severe manifestations of disap- 
proval. 

Ego defense. In his social relationships every 
individual attempts to gratify his basic physi- 
ological needs and the socially acquired ones. 
Some individuals, because of the strength, ma- 
turity, and integration of their egos, are able 
to perceive and tolerate the existence of their 
inner drives, including those which may be 
socially taboo. Such a person can, in terms of 
a realistic assessment of the social situation, 
decide which impulses to express and which 
ones to suppress. It is possible for him to ap- 
proach others in a straightforward manner; to 
react to them in terms of how they, as unique 
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individuals, actually fulfil or frustrate his 
needs. His social attitudes are likely to be 
appropriate since he is able to differentiate 
clearly between what is going on inside him 
and what is emanating from others. 

At the other end of the scale of ego strength 
there are persons who are obliged to use devi- 
ous means of gratifying their impulses. In an 
attempt to resolve inner conflict, they mini- 
mize or obliterate certain aspects of their emo- 
tional life. This deflection of impulse from 
conscious awareness does not destroy it. On the 
contrary, it continues to press for overt expres- 
sion and requires the individual to expend 
considerable energy in keeping it below the 
threshold of consciousness. Despite the most 
strenuous countermeasures (repression and 
other mechanisms of defense), the impulse 
tends to attain at least partial expression and 
gratification. This expression is achieved by 
means of symptom formation, a device which, 
however incapacitating it may be, serves a dual 
and somewhat paradoxical function: 

1. It permits expression of the unconscious 
impulse. 

2. It prevents the individual from becoming 
aware of the existence of the unconscious im- 
pulse. 

Attitudes may thus function as ego defenses, 
and may be viewed as symptoms. For example, 
the type of bigot described in: the California 
studies is one who cannot accept his own hos- 
tile impulses (1). By projecting them onto 
others, he gains gratification of his impulses 
while maintaining the fiction that these im- 
pulses originate in others rather than in him- 
self. 

Combinations of motivational forces: the 
pseudodemocratic personality. We have already 
alluded to the fact that individuals tend to 
form and change their attitudes on the basis 
of a variety of motives which may operate si- 
multaneously. We shall illustrate this point 
by describing briefly a personality type which 
we have called the pseudodemocratic syn- 
drome. 

This type of person is characterized by a 
cleavage between thought and action. On paper, 
he is tolerant; behaviorally, he is biased. He is 
both intelligent and sophisticated. He does 
not subscribe to the attitudinal crudities 
which are espoused by the type of bigot 
represented by a high score on the F Scale. 
Rather, on a purely intellectual basis, he is 
likely to show distinct repugnance for ethnic 
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stereotypes and those who promote them. Yet, 
in choosing among the kinds of behavioral alter- 
natives imposed by reality, to accept or reject 
minority group persons as fraternity brothers, 
he consistently picks the prejudiced one. 

Generally, he is aware of this discrepancy 
between his ideals and his actions. Typically, 
he relies upon the mechanism of rationalization 
for help in resolving this discrepancy. 

Why is such a person forced into rationaliza- 
tion? Why is he not able to actualize his 
tolerant attitudes on a behavioral level? Our 
tentative answer to these questions is that he 
becomes overwhelmed by anxiety at the point 
of action. This anxiety stems from the degree of 
punishment which he expects to receive as a 
result of such action. 

Basically, he has a great need to conform to 
the standards of a group whose support and 
affiliation are central to his security. If he 
perceives this group to be strongly opposed to 
the ethnically tolerant action which he is 
requested to take, he will be afraid to act. 

If these dynamics are valid, one may well 
appreciate the caution with which one of these 
pseudodemocratic personalities approaches the 
prospect of action. In his mind, making a 
behavioral choice is an all-or-none decision 
which may lead either to his expulsion (loss of 
job, status, approval) from the group whose 
favor he curries or to the reinforcement of his 
position in it. 

The tolerant social attitudes expressed by 
these individuals may represent an unconscious 
or token rebellion, on the abstract intellectual 
plane, against those on whom they are still 
emotionally dependent. For example, they 
may renounce the ethnic biases of their parents 
but reject a Negro roommate or a Jewish girl 
friend if such relationships seriously jeopardize 
continued parental approval and support. In 
other words, the pseudodemocrats may not 
fee] strong enough to accept the responsibility 
for the consequences of ethnically tolerant 
actions. On the other hand, they may be 
sufficiently strong to differ with their parents 
in the areas of thought and verbalization. Such 
areas are relatively safe in our society since 
even the most vitriolic bigots do not openly 
oppose the principle of free expression. Be- 
havior, however, is another matter. To stand 
up and be counted implies a thoroughgoing set 
of convictions and commitments to them. It 
requires not only the taking of “sides” on an 
explosive social issue but also the ability to 
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withstand the same sort of rejections that are 
habitually directed against the minority-group 
members with whom one overtly associates. 


C. Value Systems 


Values are relatively enduring, affect-laden 
codes. The affect derives from association with 
need gratification or deprivation and with 
emotional arousal. Thus, food, in satisfying a 
persistent basic need, is universally valued 
even when people are not actually motivated 
by hunger. Value systems are the organization 
of beliefs about affective symbols. The term 
sentiment was used in a similar way by Shand 
(11) and McDougall (9), save that they mini- 
mized the cognitive or belief systems and were 
more interested in the combinations of innate 
emotions about objects. 

Value systems can achieve such a level of 
organization that they may pervade many 
aspects of the personality. These systems can 
refer to the environment, as when the indi- 
vidual has a set of beliefs about the demo- 
cratic process and the equality of opportunity 
for all people. Or they can refer to the self- 
image, as when the upper-middle class woman 
sees herself as a Lady Bountiful whose charity 
and goodness sustain a large group of de- 
pendents. 

There has been much debate about the func- 
tional autonomy of these value systems as 
motivational forces. Some theorists regard the 
value system as capable of energizing the 
individual, in and of itself. Other theorists 
see more basic needs as the motivating force, 
with the value system as the channel for the 
expression of these needs. We shall follow the 
latter school, with the admission, however, 
that needs can readily be aroused through 
activation of the value system. This sort of 
conceptualization of the value system leads to 
the assumption that identical values may serve 
a variety of different motivational processes. 

From this point of view it is incorrect, 
therefore, to assume an identity between a 
value system and a personal need of the indi- 
vidual. An authoritarian set of beliefs does not 
justify the inference that the individual has a 
need to be authoritarian. His need may be one 
of power but this need can be expressed 
through other values than an authoritarian set 
of beliefs. 

It is also incorrect to assume an identity 
between a generalized mechanism of personal- 
ity, such as projection and scapegoating, and 
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an authoritarian set of beliefs. Again, the 
content of the expression of the behavioral 
mechanism does not have to be a particular 
value system. A person may develop a general 
set of values, such as a democratic ideology, in 
which the major interest is in the content of 
democratic ideas. He may respond to demo- 
cratic appeals and make many sacrifices in their 
interest. Yet, in his daily interactions with 
others, he may behave like an autocrat. 
Another person may be authoritarian in his 
ideology but be quite genuinely equalitarian in 
his actual interpersonal relations. In the former 
case, we may be dealing with value systems 
which have been elaborated rationally and 
systematically and which fulfil certain aspects 
of the individual’s self-image in circumscribed 
spheres of his activity. In the latter case, we 
may have a person who has been reared in an 
extremely parochial cultural milieu but whose 
emotional development has been enhanced 
by “loving and accepting” parents. Thus, the 
ideology which an individual embraces is not 
necessarily indicative of how he will orient 
himself to others in real life situations. 

It is true, however, that a generalized 
personality mechanism, such as projection of 
one’s own aggression, would tend to go with 
authoritarian beliefs, other things being equal. 
It is also true that the power motive will be 
correlated with authoritarian values, other 
things being equal. It is important, however, 
for research to establish the relationship 
between personality dimensions and value 
systems through independent measures of 
both sets of variables. If we infer a personality 
dimension from a value system, then it is 
relatively easy to establish correlations with 
specific attitudes. These correlations are sus- 
pect, however, as demonstrating a relationship 
between a personality characteristic or need 
anda specifi~attitude. The F Scale, forexample, 
may not be a pure personality measure, 
since the authoritarian values it measures may 
well reflect the incividual’s values rather than 
other basic personality characteristics. 


D. Altitudes and Behavior 


Specific overt behavior toward an object 
cannot be predicted solely on the basis of 
knowledge of the individual’s attitude toward 
that object. This difficulty in predicting stems 
from the fact that behavior is the resultant of 
many intrapsychic and interpersonal forces 
which may be quite independent of the attitude 
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in question. Theoretically, it would be neces- 
sary to have on hand data concerning all of 
these forces in order to predict accurately the 
behavioral fate of a given attitude. Since it is 
patently obvious that no actual experiment can 
meet these extensive theoretical requirements, 
the researcher is obliged to deal with fewer 
variables, and, hence, to state fewer, grosser, 
and more tentative hypotheses. 


E. Attitudes and the Dimensions of A ppropriate- 
ness 

What is “psychologically” real, that is, what 

the individual himself perceives and believes, 
is often accepted as the only relevant datum in 
social psychology. This unduly limits our 
science, however, and an adequate system must 
take account of experimental findings on per- 
ceptual distortion and selectivity. We propose, 
therefore, to use the term inappropriate to 
characterize the cognitive object of the attitude 
which does not accord with the actual char- 
acteristics of the object. In other words, the 
perceptual-cognitive objects of the attitudes 
may be gross distortions of the target object. 
In general, attitudes which are determined by 
unconscious motives will tend to be inappro- 
priate with respect to their cognitive content. 
If the person’s ego could be strengthened, 
if he could come to accept consciously the 
existence of these repressed impulses, he would 
no longer require a devious, symptomatic 
channel for the expression of these impulses. 
He would be able to express his impulses more 
directly and at their true instigators or objects. 

Because of the distortion implicit in these 

kinds of inappropriate attitudes, the individual 
who possesses such attitudes is likely to be 
unrealistic in his reactions to target objects. 
This distortion may affect two components of 
attitude: content and affect loading. 

In terms of distortion of the target object, 

the person with ego-defensive attitudes may: 

1. Attribute to others qualities which they 
do not possess. 

2. Ignore qualities which they do possess. 

In terms of affect loading, he may: 

1. Experience an excessive emotional reac- 
tion (either positive or negative) to real 
or attributed qualities of the object. 

2. Fail to experience an adequate emotional 
reaction (either positive or negative) to 
real or attributed qualities of the target. 

The inappropriateness of an attitude is 

not always a function of ego-defensive motiva- 
tion. Sometimes it is a function of a restricted 
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range of information about an object. Or it may 
reflect misinformation which has been learned 
in a context of externally applied rewards and 
punishments. It is necessary, therefore, to 
categorize individuals in terms of the motiva- 
tional functions which are involved in the 
acquisition and maintenance of their inappro- 
priate attitudes. For example, three persons 
may get identical high scores on a measure of 
anti-Negro attitudes. For individual A, this 
score is indicative of what he has grown to 
regard as factual data concerning Negroes. 
He has accepted these “facts” in the same way 
that he has accepted the proposition that one 
plus one equals two. For individual B, this 
score represents a reflection of misinformation 
acquired in a homogeneous milieu in which 
adjustment to the social group calls for the 
taking on of the attitude. In this instance, the 
attitude has a dominantly external referent 
(social acceptance) in termsof need satisfaction. 
For individual C, however, strong anti-Negro 
prejudice is a symptom of his inability to 
handle his own hostile impulses. Instead, he 
projects them onto Negroes and thus expresses 
them while remaining unaware of their origin 
within himself. In this case, the attitude has 
a dominantly internal referent (ego defense) 
in terms of need gratification. 

We recognize, of course, the complexities of 
social reality and the limited access which 
individuals have to the social totality about 
them. This has, however, led to such extreme 
interpretations as that of Walter Lippmann 
who would see people as operating wholly in 
terms of social fictions (7). Similarly, in recent 
social psychology the attempt has been made 
to define social reality in terms of social beliefs 
which happen to be accepted at a single point 
in time (6). But the better criterion of social 
reality is in terms of social consequences of che 
belief, and of continuing experiences in the 
social world. Our tendency to accept a fiction 
as the social reality is due in part to our dwell- 
ing upon the social scene for a very limited time 
period. The fiction of the overwhelming Dewey 
majority in the 1948 election was quickly 
exploded by the facts of the election. We 
believe, therefore, that the social psychologist 
cannot ignore the problem of the appropriate- 
ness of social attitudes merely because of the 
difficulties of the problem any more than the 
clinical psychologist can ignore the problem of 
whether the individual is deluded or reality 
oriented. 
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It should be noted that throughout the 
foregoing discussion there is the implicit 
assumption that the real qualities of objects 
are available to our perceptual apparatus; that 
is, the actual psychological characteristics of 
human beings can be measured, described, and 
objectified. Knowing these qualities will 
enable us to make differentiations along the 
vitally important dimension of appropriate- 
ness. We say vitally important because it seems 
to make a significant difference, both theoret- 
ically and practically, to know that A tends to 
take account of X in responding to X, while for 
B it is possible to substitute Y for X without 
any observable difference in his reaction. 

It is granted that an objective description 
of the stimulus situation, especially a fluid, 
reacting stimulus, such as a human being, may 
be difficult to achieve and, perhaps, even more 
difficult to establish as a basis for securing 
consensus among psychologists. Nevertheless, 
the difficulties of the task make it no less vital 
if we are to make a genuine attempt to develop 
a behavioral science. As a tentative start in this 
direction, we may be able to use standardized 
tests or observational measures on which we 
can build operational definitions concerning the 
qualities of socia! objects. 


F. Types of Motivation and Differential Change 
Procedures 

Since their identical attitudes have different 
motivational bases, the influence procedure 
which would effect a change in A’s attitude 
(the poorly informed person) would differ 
qualitatively from the procedure used in 
changing the attitudes of B (the conformer) 
and C (the defensive individual). 

Operationally speaking, this implies that 
A’s attitude may be markedly changed by 
presenting him with scientifically verified facts 
about Negroes. In order to effect a change in 
B’s attitude, however, it may be necessary to 
present this information to him in a social 
situation in which he is rewarded for changing 
his attitude. We would expect individual C to 
react quite differently to this information. Be- 
cause of his strong ego-defensive needs, his 
attitude should remain unaltered, regardless of 
the presence or absence of external rewards. 

It should be noted, moreover, that attempts 
to change the ego-defensive individual which 
are based upon the logic of the first two ap- 
proaches may actually reinforce his old atti- 
tudes. These appeals really assume either (a) 
the individual is interested in a more accurate 
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and more complete knowledge of the world, or 
(b) he is primarily concerned with maximizing 
the satisfaction of his conscious needs. If, 
however, he is primarily concerned with 
avoiding a direct facing of his own internal 
conflicts, then he will protect himself from such 
a possibility the moment he senses an attempt 
to make him change. The well-known phenom- 
enon of resistance is an example in point. The 
resistance generated to protect the ego results 
in a blanket rejection of the change situation, 
a perceptual distortion of what it is like and an 
emotional reinforcement of the attitude. 
Though we recognize the importance of resist- 
ance in other contexts, we have slighted its 
role in attitude change. Hence, persuasion and 
propaganda can have negative rather than 
positive effects. 

It is not our thesis, however, that ego 
defenses cannot be breached, but that different 
procedures are involved in dealing with these 
defenses than with nonconflicted motives. 


EX+ERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


The following is a broad outline of a program 
of experimentation which is aimed at testing 
the foregoing theoretical assumptions. This 
outline is meant to be suggestive rather than 
definitive. It presents a methodology which is 
appropriate to our theoretical concepts.* 


I. Changing Altitudes through Attacking the 
Cognitive Object and the Frame of Reference 
in Which It Is Perceived: The Rational 
Approach 

It has been pointed out that inappropriate 
attitudes, though more characteristically 
acquired as ego defense, can also be acquired 

(a) in the interests of social rewards and 

punishments and (8) in the functioning of the 

perceptual-cognitive process itself. In the last 
mentioned instance, the assumption is that the 
individual acquires beliefs either out of intellec- 
tual curiosity, reality-testing, or a desire for 
cognitive structure in terms of having to know 
what his world is really like. The belief or 
attitude may be inappropriate because the 

individual comes into contact with only a 

limited aspect of reality. In practice, of course, 

a number of these processes occur simultane- 

ously. The individual takes on certain attitudes 

because he wants to be accepted as a group 
member, but the beliefs he acquires must make 


A beginning has been made on this experimental 
program and results of specific studies will be reported 
in future articles. 
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sense to him with respect to being accurate 
pictures of the world he knows. 

Gestalt psychology has restored the impor- 
tance of the cognitive factor in psychological 
functioning, and has assumed that men re- 
spond to fact and reason. The theory would 
be that when new facts are presented they 
result in cognitive reorganization rather than 
exclusion or blocking. In addition, sophisti- 
cated cognitive theory assumes that perception 
occurs in a frame of reference which is the 
momentary product of a number of possible 
forces. Pressing internal needs or the objective 
nature of the situation may result in a tem- 
porary frame in which things are perceived in 
relation to that frame. Since people already 
possess definite standards for perceiving Ne- 
groes,‘ it is important, if we are to change their 
perceptions, to be sure that the dominant 
frame of reference at the time the materials are 
introduced is not the product of these old 
standards. Essentially, this calls for the activa- 
tion of a “new” frame without any reference to 
the old standards. Once the “new” frame is 
operative, material bearing upon the old cog- 
nitive object can be introduced without the 
old standard operating as a censor. Specifically, 
this can be accomplished through experimenta- 
tion in the form of the creation of a frame of 
cultural relativity and cultural causation, and 
then the introduction of information about 
Negroes. 


II. Changing Altitudes through the A pplication 
of Social Rewards and Punishments 


1. The use of group norms. One of the major 
reasons for attitude change is the desire to 
gain the social approval of others. It is natural 
that experiments in social psychology have 
concentrated heavily upon the manipuiation of 
group norms. The desire for social approval is 
a broad term, however, covering both deep- 
lying affiliation needs and the immediate 
rewards of adapting to the group situation. We 
are concerned primarily with this latter type 
of conformity, namely, the acceptanceof group 
standards because of their immediate reward 
character. For example, the individual who 
accepts the values of the group has increased 
his chances of being liked by his fellows, of 
moving up in the group structure or of sharing 
in the returns from group effort. In these 
terms, it would first be necessary to find out 

* Attitudes toward Negroes are the major dependent 
variable of our research program. 
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what the individual’s relation to the group is 
and what types of satisfaction he derives from 
group membership. If we know these facts, 
then we are in a better position to predict 
changes in attitude as a result of a changed 
perception of group norms. Similarly we could 
predict those individuals who would tend to 
maintain their attitudinal position independent 
of the group. The assumption here is at the 
simple level that the more the rewards and the 
greater the sanctions the group has, the more 
effective will a changed perception of the 
group position be. In the persuasion pattern 
the attempt is made to achieve cognitive 
restructuring through making the individual 
see new possibilities in achieving his goals. In 
the use of group norms, the change is more 
external in that the group norm is changed and 
the individual merely moves with it. 

2. Restructuring the individual’s value systems. 
The great bulk of the efforts to change atti- 
tudes in the world of affairs is through persua- 
sion and argumentation, in which an appeal is 
made to existing value structures. Some value 
system, other than that to which the target 
object is ordinarily connected, is invoked, and 
the necessity of meeting its requirements is 
stressed. In inducing change in the manner 
described above, the emphasis was placed upon 
the perceptual side of the process, in getting 
people to look at the old object in a new frame 
of reference. Thus subjects would have had to 
take the further step of restructuring their 
attitudes themselves. No direct attempt would 
be made to suggest that they should not pursue 
a discriminatory policy toward Negroes. In 
this second type of experiment, however, the 
attempt will be to restructure their attitudes 
for them through making the specific connec- 
tions between the target object and a different 
set of values. This can be done (a) through 
exploiting a very powerful system, (6) through 
utilizing more different values for the change 
than existed for the old attitudinal structure, 
and (c) through showing how the values tied to 
the target are blocked by social reality and are 
not in fact being achieved. In practice, all 
three methods are combined to produce change. 
From the point of view of content, the per- 
suasive technique frequently relies upon 
demonstration of a fusion between the indi- 
vidual’s self-interest and socially desirable 
goals. It further shows the feasibility of the 
alternative suggested, as contrasted to the 
impracticality of all other alternatives. These 
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relationships have been systematically formu- 
lated and experimentally demonstrated by 
Peak and her colleagues (4, 10). 

The theory implicit in these persuasive 
techniques is that the individual will restruc- 
ture his psychological field to maximize the 
attainment of his goals and values. Personality 
theorists have suggested that this theory 
is correct within limitations, namely, that 
when ego needs are threatened, the individual 
will respond te persuasive efforts by blocking 
and resistance. The resistance may result in 
more strongly reinforced attitudes than was 
true before the attempted persuasion. Again, 
the prediction is that the change attempts will 
have differential effects, depending upon the 
personal needs of the subject. Moreover, since 
the appeal to values operates more at the 
motivational than the perceptual level, the 
prediction is that for nonego-defensive people 
there will be more change than in the first and 
second series of experiments. For the ego- 
defensive people there will be less change 
because of the phenomenon of resistance. 


III. Changing Altitudes by Attacking Ego- 
Defensive Forces through the Use of 
Catharsis and Direct Interpretation 


Two techniques widely employed in psycho- 
therapy which have possible application to 
group situations are permissive catharsis and 
direct interpretation. The basic objective is 
to help the individual attain insight and to 
restructure his attitudes accordingly. 

1. Permissive catharsis. The free ventilation 
of thought and feeling in an accepting inter- 
personal atmosphere is an integral part of 
virtually all schools of psychotherapy. It is 
generally assumed that this type of expression 
helps the patient to change in the following 
ways: 

a. It offers him relief from the tension of 
burdensome affects such as guilt and hostility. 
The very act of expressing these feelings is 
supposed to drain off energy which would 
necessitate the formation of various somatic 
and psychic symptoms. 

b. It permits him to verbalize and hence 
objectify his inner conflicts. Such objectifica- 
tion leads to clearer self-perception. This 
clarification in turn makes it possible for him 
to utilize his intellect more effectively in 
choosing among alternative means of resolving 
his conflicts. 
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2. Direct interpretation. This technique uses 
a combination of logic and suggestion; pa- 
tients are confronted with psychological 
explanations of their behavior. These explana- 
tions are supposed to give them immediate 
insight into the internal factors (motivations) 
which determine their overt behavior. The 
patient is then to bring the weight of his own 
common sense to bear upon the proffered 
insight and to change his behavior in the light 
of this newly acquired knowledge. Thus, the 
lengthy process of uncovering is short-circuited 
and the patient is directly informed about the 
underlying motives of which he had previously 
been unaware. In employing this sort of ap- 
proach, the therapist is generally obliged to 
rely upon the degree of authoritativeness with 
which the patient invests him and the sources 
(research findings, theory) on which he bases 
his interpretation. 

It is granted, however, that these techniques 
will not be effective for all ego-defensive 
people. In some cases resistances may still be 
too strong to be affected, either by catharsis 
or by direct interpretation. The assumption is 
made, therefore, that people who already have 
enough insight to be concerned about their 
own conflicts and to be dissatisfied with some 
of their own behavior will respond to these 
techniques. Just as individual therapy can 
make little headway with patients who do not 
want to be helped, so group procedures will 
affect only those group members who are 
dissatisfied with their self-image, even though 
they do not understand the basis of their 
conflict. 

In this type of experiment the direct inter- 
pretation can consist of psychological explana- 
tions of the dynamics of scapegoating and of 
displaced and repressed hostility. The objective 
will be to give self-insight. Individuals who are 
more insightful at the start will apply the 
interpretation to themselves more readily than 
individuals lacking insight. One advantage of 
the technique of direct interpretation is that it 
can be used in printed materials and is not 
confined to interpersonal communication. 


IV. Changing Altitudes by Tapping Several 
Motivational Contexts: Attacking Ego De- 
fenses and Applying Social Rewards and 
Punishments 


It may be necéssary to apply several differ- 
ent types of influence procedures in order to 
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change the attitudes of some people. The 
pseudodemocratic personality, for example, 
may require this sort of multiple procedure. 
This personality type may be detected on the 
basis of a discrepancy between his general 
social attitudes and his specific socia! actions. 
Furthermore, he would tend to use philosoph- 
ical kinds of rationalization when asked to 
justify this discrepancy. In this regard, we 
may expect to get the same sort of responses 
as those offered by politicians who proclaim 
their ethnic tolerance but oppose a compulsory 
FEPC. 

In order to change their positions on matters 
of action, i.e., in order to bring their actions 
into line with their thoughts, it may be neces- 
sary to adopt the following twofold change 
procedure: 

1. Give them insight into the nature of the 
mechanism of rationalization by means of 
which they attempt to “explain” the cleavage 
between their unprejudiced thoughts and their 
prejudiced actions. In addition, it might be 
expedient to interpret to them the dynamics 
of their symbolic rebellion against their 
parents. 

2. Present them with assurance that be- 
havioral change in a more tolerant direction 
will be well received by their peers. For, if they 
are to jeopardize (in their minds) old sources 
of security, they will probably need guarantees 
of new support and acceptance. 

Thus we would predict that the insightful 
pseudodemocrat will show the greatest change 
in those group situations in which there is the 
greatest amount of overtly expressed con- 
sensus on the issue of adopting ethnically 
tolerant actions. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, we have attempted to relate 
the major motivational bases of attitude to 
change by indicating the conditions under 
which they are operative. In addition, we have 


outlined methodological approaches which 
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seem to lead to appropriate tests of our hypo- 
theses. 

Our viewpoint maintains that social atti- 
tudes reflect a variety of motivational sources. 
Thus similar attitudes may function in the 
service of different motivational patterns. 
Hence, in order to change attitudes in a pre- 
dictable manner, it appears to be necessary to 
devise influence procedures which are aimed 
at the differing underlying motivations. 

In describing the motivational forces which 
determine attitude formation and change, we 
have focused upon three basic variables: re- 
ward and punishment, reality testing, and 
ego defensiveness. We also discussed the 
possibility of a combination of these forces in 
terms of a specific personality type, the pseudo- 
democratic syndrome. 
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ON THE BROWN ADAPTATION OF THE ROSENZWEIG P-F 
FOR ASSESSING SOCIAL ATTITUDES' 


ROBERT SOMMER 
The Menninger Foundation 


NE of the most promising of the pro- 
jective techniques for assessing social 
attitudes is the adaptation by Brown 

(1) of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study. The present paper describes a series of 
small-scale investigations designed to assess 
the utility of the technique in a variety of situ- 
ations. 


PROCEDURE 


In the course of the investigations, it was 
found that drawings with more ambiguous dia- 
logue were capable of eliciting more diagnostic, 
less stereotyped responses than drawings 
portraying concrete, well-defined situations. 
For this reason, most of the original Brown 
drawings were revised and can be described as 
follows: 

1. A white, sitting at a desk, telling a Negro, 
“T can’t see you this morning as we arranged 
yesterday.” 

2. A white saying to a Negro, “You Negroes 
sure let people walk over you.” 

3. A white worker complaining to his boss, 
“T don’t like a nigger as foreman!” 

4. A white hotel clerk telling a Negro, “We 
take no Negroes here, sorry.”” 

5. A white, drinking at the bar of a private 
club, confiding to another white, “We know 
how to keep them in their places.” 

6. A Negro saying rather bitterly to a white, 
“Some day things will be different.” 

7. An unkempt white standing in front of a 
dance hall asking a Negro couple, “What do 
you want?’” 

8. A white sitting at a desk telling 2 Negro, 


1 There are a great many individuals who cooperated 
more than generously in the course of the research. 
Foremost amcug these is Dr. J. F. Brown, without 
whose assistance the study could not have been under- 
taken. Particular appreciation is due Drs. E. R. 
Edmonds, C. W. Dupee, L. M. Killian, Mr. Bernard 
Moskowitz, Ross and Anita Teller, and Martin R. 
Sommer. We are indebted to Dr. S. Rosenzweig for 
his kind permission to use several of the original Brown 
drawings. 

Item found to be unsatisfactory and replaced 
after Stages 1-5 had been completed. 


“T’ve heard that you’ve been acting mighty 
independent lately.” 

9. A white street-corner speaker shouting, 
“All segregation must be abolished!’ 

10. A white patron asking a Negro waiter, 
“How do they treat you down here?’” 

The ten drawings were assembled in the form 
of a small booklet with one drawing to a page. 
The subject wrote his responses on a sheet of 
paper following each drawing. At the end of 
the booklet, the subject completed an eight- 
item Likert-type scale on attitude towards the 
Negro. As rapport was good and anonymity 
assured, there appears little reason why a sub- 
ject would deliberately distort his answers to 
the Likert-type scale. If he did, however, this 
would decrease the accuracy of prediction. 
The assumption of complete cooperation is not 
crucia! as a conservative estimate of corre- 
spondence is ordinarily desirable. Unless other- 
wise stated, the terms “prejudiced” and “un- 
prejudiced” will refer to responses to the scale 
items. 

The presentation of the paper can be divided 
into five relatively autonomous stages: (a) pre- 
dicting scale responses and detecting simulated 
attitudes; (6) distinguishing between degrees 
of prejudice; (c) qualitative diagnoses; (d) in- 
clusion of supplementary directions; (e) re- 
sponses of Negro subjects. 


RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


The subjects in the first stage of the study 
were 150 white students in introductory psy- 
chology, sociology, and education classes at the 
University of Oklahoma and 20 white members 
of an interracial fraternity at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Eighty-five of the Oklahoma and 
the 20 Ohio Wesleyan subjects were presented 
with the booklets along with the following 
instructions: 


On the next few pages you will find a series of draw- 
ings showing two people conversing with each other. 
The dialogue for one of the characters in each picture 
is omitted. Please fill in whatever you feel this person 
would answer in view of what is being said to him. Write 
his response on the dotted lines on the paper following 
each picture. 
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The remaining 65 Oklahoma subjects were 
directed orally: 

We have been running a survey on attitude towards 
the Negro in many of the other classes. We have been 
giving them booklets containing a series of drawings 
showing a Negro talking to a white with the dialogue 
for one of them omitted. The subject then fills in what 
he thinks the person would respond. We would like 
you to take the survey but in a special way. We would 
like you to try to make yourselves appear as liberal 
and unprejudiced as possible—as if you had no prej- 
udices at all against the Negro. There is a scale at the 
end of the booklet that we would like you to answer 
with your own opinions, but try to make your responses 
to the drawings show that you are very liberal in your 
attitude towards the Negro. 


From the 170 subjects, the responses of 58 
whose Likert scores fell in approximately the 
top and bottom quintiles were selected for 
further study. With the highest possible score 
at forty and the lowest at eight, the division of 
the 58 subjects was as follows: 22 subjects, 
Likert scores 40-39 (M = 39.7); 18 subjects, 
Likert scores below 27 (M = 22.6); 18 subjects, 
Likert scores below 27, but distorting their 
responses to the drawings (M = 22.1). 

The booklets from the three groups, unprej- 
udiced, prejudiced, and pseudo-unprejudiced 
subjects, were shuffled together and prediction 
made as to the Likert-scale position of the 
subject. Throughout the study, the interpreta- 
tions were made by the author. Twelve of the 
eighteen cases deliberately distorting their 
responses were detected. When the booklets of 
these eighteen pseudo-unprejudiced subjects 
were removed from the group, 85 per cent of 
the cases were correctly predicted as to Likert- 
scale score (x? = 18.5, p < .01). 

A further problem was whether or not the 
drawings would be sensitive to degrees of prej- 
udice. To this end, responses were secured from 
46 members of an education class at East 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) State Teachers College. 
Booklets of six subjects with Likert scores from 
32 to 36 (slightly prejudiced subjects, M = 
35.2) were contrasted with those from six 
subjects with Likert scores under 26 (moder- 
ately prejudiced subjects, M = 21.8). The 
twelve booklets were shuffled together and 83 
per cent were correctly diagnosed. 

Thus it was seen that the technique could 
secure results roughly paralleling those derived 
from a standard scale. If this were its sole 
raison d’éire, there would be little justification 
for administering it, as the interpretation of a 
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standard scale is a far simpler task. We were, 
therefore, concerned with the possibility of 
securing from the drawings more than is ordi- 
narily derived from a standard scale. “More 
than” in this case represents qualitative 
analyses of responses that outlined interrela- 
tionships and finer nuances of attitude than are 
ordinarily represented by the single score on a 
standard scale. An example of such an analysis, 
the record of a young housewife, is now pre- 
sented. 


She is liberal in her attitude towards the Negro, 
believing that all people are equal regardless of race. 
However, she is not a crusader in her beliefs on this 
topic. In this respect, she would be designated as pro- 
Negro yet a gradualist in regards to ameliorative 
activity. 

She places a very strong emphasis upon fair play 
and seems to possess a very selfless and ethical outlook 
on life even to the extent of preferring martyrdom to 
overt resistance. 

In this respect racial discrimination runs counter to 
her ethical beliefs, especially since it violates her code 
of fair play. She does not appear personally involved 
with the problem of race discrimination so much to 
actually aid the Negro but more to correct a violation 
of fair play. 


Validation of these analyses was attempted 
through the utilization of blind interpretation 
coupled with blind matching. The booklets 
were completed by fifteen adult white patients 
under analysis by Dr. J. F. Brown. The book- 
lets, listing only age, sex, religion, and occupa- 
tion, were sent to the author for blind inter- 
pretetion. The interpretations were then 
divided into three objective categories (female 
N = 6; male physicians NV = 4; nonphysician 
males VN = 5) andreturned to Dr. Brown for 
blind matching with the patient. 

The results were as follows: for the group of 
six females, four were correctly matched while 
two interchanged. For the group of five males, 
all were correctly matched. For the group of 
four physicians, two were correctly matched 
while two interchanged. The matchings in each 
group exceeded the success to be expected by 
chance. On the basis of the probability tables 
provided by Chapman (2), one could expect 
these results to be attributable to chance in 
less than one in a thousand trials. 

In assessing the protocols, the interpreter 
was oftentimes handicapped by a lack of inter- 
pretable material. Responses may have been 
too brief, stereotyped, or mutually inconsist- 
ent. It was felt that his task could be simplified 
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if additional interpretable material could be 
obtained. To this end, an appendage was added 
at the conclusion of the booklets instructing 
the subjects: 


Now, please turn back to the first drawing (the 
Negro being told, “I can’t see you this morning as we 
arranged yesterday.”) and underneath what you 
thought he would respond, write what the other person 
would answer when he said this. Please do not change 
your original responses, only write what you feel the 
other person would answer, once he heard what you 
had written. Please do this for each drawing. If you 
need more space, you may use the backs of the pages. 


Booklets including these supplementary di- 
rections were administered to 63 white students 
in an elementary sociology class at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The responses of nine 
subjects with Likert scores under 26 (M = 
22.3) and eight whose Likert scores were 38 
and over (M = 38.9) were shuffled together 
and 94 per cent of the respondents were cor- 
rectly diagnosed. The results thus far are 
summarized in Table 1. 

The drawings were also administered to 65 
students at a Southwestern Negro university. 
However, the absence of any accepted criterion 
of Negro attitudes precluded a design paral- 
leling that employed with previous groups.’ 
This was regrettable but the results secured 
suggested that the technique was well-suited 
for assessing these attitudes. The protocols 
and brief summaries of two subjects, both stu- 
dents at a Southwestern Negro university, are 
presented: 


D. B.S. 

Diagnosis: Subject seems hurt and sensitive. He 
feels whites don’t care about him. They are’ a world 
apart. The subject’s response to Item 9 (the street- 
corner speaker) points to the depth of his feelings. He 
manifests little hope that the situation will improve 
in the near future. 

1. I am sorry but could I arrange to see you to- 
morrow? 

2. I don’t think that concerns you. 

3. And I wouldn’t like to be a Nigger foreman. 
I am a Negro, you could be a Nigger for al] I know. 

4. I am sorry. Thanks anyway. 

5. Yes and the Negroes know how to keep you in 
your places too. 

6. Yes I hope so but I don’t think they will be. 

7. I am sorry; but I thought Negroes were allowed 
to go. 


3A brief attempt was made to devise a criterion 
scale but only one item seemed satisfactory for use with 
students at a college level. Needless to say, a trial 
prediction of this single item with a group of five sub- 
jects proved unsatisfactory. 


TABLE 1 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS FROM STAGES ONE 





Detection of subjects feigning non- 67% detected 
prejudice (V = 18) 

Differentiating between prejudiced 
and unprejudiced subjects 
(N = 39) 

Differentiating between slightly 
and moderately prejudiced sub- 
jects (V = 12) 

Matching of qualitative diagnoses 
(N = 15) 

Differentiating between prejudiced 
and unprejudiced subjects using 
two rounds of dialogue (V = 17) 


85% correctly 
diagnosed 


83% correctly 
diagnosed 


Significant beyond 
.001 level 

94% correctly 
diagnosed 





8. What difference does that make to you how I 
have been acting. 

9. I am so proud to hear that. If only they meant it. 

10. What difference does that make to you? how 
they treat me. 


F. N. 

Diagnosis: Subject is overtly bitter at the prejudiced 
whites. Desires to live as she wants and feels “prej- 
udiced white fools” prevent her from doing so. She is 
quite proud and possesses feelings of martyrdom. 
Unlike subject D. B. S., she distinguishes between the 
“prejudiced white fools” and the “educated white 
man” and has an abiding faith that the latter can 
some day eliminate discrimination. 

1. Why in the hell don’t you get your business 
straight? You are less than a man to break an engage- 
ment. Let your word always be your bond. Good Day. 

2. Just because you white folks deprive us of our 
privileges to react as we really want to. Our freedoms 
are taken away from us. 

3. Turn and look at yourself. You are a nigger in 
character, and supposed to be a boss. 

4. There was no sign outside saying ‘““No Negroes.” 
Why must you try to offer the Negro so many dis- 
advantages? 

5. Them who? White like you I suppose. 

6. When you stop acting like white prejudiced fools 
from nowhere. 

7. What do you think we want? You uncouth white- 
faced bull. 

8. Why can’t I act independent? You act inde- 
pendent. Because of my color, my independence is an 
asset to the Negro race. White folk aren’t the only 
poor independent fools. None other than you. Take 
your job for what it’s worth. Good Bye. 

9. Thanks to the educated white man for wanting 
segregation to be abolished. 

10. As if I am one of God’s children. They believe 
strongly in brotherly and sisterly love. I could be 
treated no better if I was in a place of nothing but 
Negroes. Thanks to them for honoring me as being 
somebody. May God always bless them with riches and 
happiness. 
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The technique seems well-suited for eliciting 
attitudes of Negro subjects with a minimal ex- 
penditure of effort. Although more limited in 
scope than, for example, the Thompson modi- 
fication of the TAT, the drawings may serve 
as economical clinical instruments amenable 
to group administration with Negro subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


It should be apparent that there remains a 
great deal to be done before the technique can 
be said to be “validated” for any particular 
task. However, our results have been positive 
and consistent, and should demonstrate that 
the technique definitely merits further re- 
search. The present paper may be regarded as 
a progress report; it describes several positive 
findings yet the results are not conclusive in 
any sense of the word. 

More specifically, the detection of falsified 
responses deserves further attention. In the 
first stage, twelve of eighteen respondents of 
this type were correctly identified. This in itself 
is an inconclusive performance. It may Ue con- 
sidered as satisfactory if no other economical 
techniques are available, but as unsatisfactory 
if other procedures can detect 80 or 90 per cent. 

Also, of greater consequence, was the inter- 
preter’s cognizance of the characteristics of the 
scoring population. It is problematical whether 
two-thirds of the pseudo-unprejudiced subjects 
would have been detected if the interpreter 
had been unfamiliar with the directions given 
the subjects. 

Another methodological consideration that 
merits attention concerns the use of “extreme 
groups” in the form of top and bottom fifths. 
It should be noted that it is standard practice 
in validation studies to employ groups that can 
be designated, relatively unequivocally, as 
belonging in one category or another. To the 
writer, Likert-type scores averaging “slightly 
favorable” remain an enigma for criterion pur- 
poses. It seems unnecessary to point out the 
futility in predicting categories that are them- 
selves matters of speculation. Also, our preju- 
diced group was certainly not “extreme” in 
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their prejudice as they averaged approximately 
“three” or “undecided” in their scale scores.‘ 

A final suggestion involves the use of the 
drawings with children or groups not possess- 
ing the verbal facility required for most stand- 
ard scales. The majority of subjects regard 
responding to the drawings as an interesting 
task, and with children, whose attitudes may 
not yet have crystallized, the technique ap- 
pears particularly useful.® 

In retrospect, our results with the technique 
were both positive and consistent. It is regret- 
table that the time and facilities available pre- 
cluded a wider scope for the study. It seems in 
order then (a) to make our results available to 
other workers, and (6) to attempt to stimulate 
further research with the technique. To these 
ends, the present series of investigations are 


dedicated.® 
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*It may be germane to this point to mention a 
small investigation with unselected subjects that was 
undertaken after Stages 1-5 had been completed. 
Mr. D. M. Kever had kindly administered ten of the 
booklets to a group of eight soldiers at Fort Churchill 
(Canada) and two female subjects from Seminole, 
Oklahoma. These were mailed in two groups of five to 
the author who attempted to rank the subjects in 
terms of probable Likert-scale position in each group. 
The resulting rho coefficients between subject’s actual 
Likert rank in the group and the author’s ranking were 
85 and 1.00. 

5 It seems reasonable to believe that the utility of 
the drawings varies inversely with the sophistication 
of the subject. This may underscore the complemen- 
tarity of the drawings and standard scales in which the 
reverse would seem to hold true. It is suggested that 
the drawings be administered and interpreted along 
with standard scales. The drawings may tap the finer 
nuances and idiosyncratic dimensions, while the zealous- 
ness of the interpreter can be held within reasonable 
bounds by the standard-scale score. 

* Copies of the drawings and an outline of the method 
of interpretation can be obtained by writing the author 
at the Research Dept., The Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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THEY SAW A GAME: A CASE STUDY 
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Dartmouth College 


N A brisk Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 23, 1951, the Dartmouth 
football team played Princeton in 

Princeton’s Palmer Stadium. It was the last 
game of the season for both teams and of 
rather special significance because the Prince- 
ton team had won all its games so far and one 
of its players, Kazmaier, was receiving All- 
American mention and had just appeared as 
the cover man on Time magazine, and was 
playing his last game. 

A few minutes after the opening kick-off, it 
became apparent that the game was going to 
be a rough one. The referees were kept busy 
blowing their whistles and penalizing both 
sides. In the second quarter, Princeton’s star 
left the game with a broken nose. In the third 
quarter, a Dartmouth player was taken off 
the field with a broken leg. Tempers flared 
both during and after the game. The official 
statistics of the game, which Princeton won, 
showed that Dartmouth was penalized 70 
yards, Princeton 25, not counting more than a 
few plays in which both sides were penalized. 

Needless to say, accusations soon began to 
fly. The game immediately became a matter of 
concern to players, students, coaches, and the 
administrative officials of the two institutions, 
as well as to alumni and the general public 
who had not seen the game but had become 
sensitive to the problem of big-time football 
through the recent exposures of subsidized 
players, commercialism, etc. Discussion of the 
game continued for several weeks. 

One of the contributing factors to the ex- 
tended discussion of the game was the ex- 
tensive space given to it by both campus and 
metropolitan newspapers. An indication of the 
fervor with which the discussions were carried 
on is shown by a few excerpts from the campus 
dailies. 

For example, on November 27 (four days 
after the game), the Daily Princetonian 
(Princeton’s student newspaper) said: 
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Princeton University 


This observer has never seen quite such a disgusting 
exhibition of so-called-“sport.” Both teams were guilty 
but the blame must be laid primarily on Dartmouth’s 
doorstep. Princeton, obviously the better team, had no 
reason to rough up Dartmouth. Looking at the situation 
rationally, we don’t see why the Indians should make a 
delibefate attempt to cripple Dick Kazmaier or any 
other Princeton player. The Dartmouth psychology, 
however, is not rational itself. 


The November 30th edition of the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly said: 


But certain memories of what occurred will not be 
easily erased. Into the record books will go in indelible 
fashion the fact that the last game of Dick Kazmaier’s 
career was cut short by more than half when he was 
forced out with a broken nose and a mild concussion, 
sustained from a tackle that came well after he had 
thrown a pass. 

This second-period development was followed by a 
third quarter outbreak of roughness that was climaxed 
when a Dartmouth player deliberately kicked Brad 
Glass in the ribs while the latter was on his back. 
Throughout the often unpleasant afternoon, there was 
undeniable evidence that the losers’ tactics were the 
result of an actual style of play, and reports on other 
games they have played this season substantiate this. 


Dartmouth students. were “seeing” an 
entirely different version of the game through 
the editorial eyes of the Dartmouth (Dart- 
mouth’s undergraduate newspaper). For ex- 
ample, on November 27 the Dartmouth said: 


However, the Dartmouth-Princeton game set the 
stage for the other type of dirty football. A type which 
may be termed as an unjustifiable accusation. 

Dick Kazmaier was injured early in the game. 
Kazmaier was the star, an All-American. Other stars 
have been injured before, but Kazmaier had been 
built to represent a Princeton idol. When an idol is 
hurt there is only one recourse—the tag of dirty 
football. So what did the Tiger Coach Charley Caldwell 
do? He announced to the world that the Big Green had 
been out to extinguish the Princeton star. His purpose 
was achieved. 

After this incident, Caldwell instilled the old 
see-what-they-did-go-get-them attitude into his players. 
His talk got results. Gene Howard and Jim Miller 
were both injured. Both had dropped back to pass, had 
passed, and were standing unprotected in the back- 
field. Result: one bad leg and one leg broken. 
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The game was rough and did get a bit out of hand 
in the third quarter. Yet most of the roughing penalties 
were called against Princeton while Dartmouth 
received more of the illegal-use-of-the-hands variety. 


On November 28 the Dartmouth said: 


Dick Kazmaier of Princeton admittedly is an 
unusually able football player. Many Dartmouth men 
traveled to Princeton, not expecting to win—only 
hoping to see an All-American in action. Dick Kazmaier 
was hurt in the second period, and played only a 
token part in the remainder of the game. For this, 
spectators were sorry. 

But there were no such feelings for Dick Kazmaier’s 
health. Medical authorities have confirmed that as a 
relatively unprotected passing and running star in a 
contact sport, he is quite liable to injury. Also, his 
particular injuries—a broken nose and slight concussion 
—were no more serious than is experienced almost any 
day in any football practice, where there is no more 
serious stake than playing the following Saturday. 
Up to the Princeton game, Dartmouth players suffered 
about 10 known nose fractures and face injuries, not 
to mention several slight concussions. 

Did Princeton players feel so badly about losing 
their star? They shouldn’t have. During the past 
undefeated campaign they stopped several individual 
stars by a concentrated effort, including such main- 
stays as Frank Hauff of Navy, Glenn Adams of 
Pennsylvania and Rocco Calvo of Cornell. 

In other words, the same brand of football con- 
demned by the Prince—that of stopping the big man— 
is practiced quite successfully by the Tigers. 


Basically, then, there was disagreement as 
to what had happened during the “game.” 
Yience we took the opportunity presented by 
the occasion to make a “real life” study of a 
perceptual problem." 


PROCEDURE 


Two steps were involved in gathering data. The first 
consisted of answers to a questionnaire designed to get 
reactions to the game and to learn something of the 
climate of opinion in each institution. This question- 
naire was administered a week after the game to both 
Dartmouth and Princeton undergraduates who were 
taking introductory and intermediate psychology 
courses. 

The second step consisted of showing the same 
motion picture of the game to a sample of under- 
graduates in each school and having them check on 
another questionnaire, as they watched the film, any 
infraction of the rules they saw and whether these 
infractions were “mild” or “flagrant.’* At Dartmouth, 





?We are not concerned here with the problem of 
guilt or responsibility for infractions, and nothing here 
implies any judgment as to who was to blame. 

? The film shown was kindly loaned for the purpose 
of the experiment by the Dartmouth College Athletic 
Council. It should be pointed out that a movie of a 
football game follows the ball, is thus selective, and 
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members of two fraternities were asked to view the 
film on December 7; at Princeton, members of two 
undergraduate clubs saw the film early in January. 

The answers to both questionnaires were carefully 
coded and transferred to punch cards.’ 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the questions which received 
different replies from the two student popula- 
tions on the first questionnaire. 

Questions asking if the students had friends 
on the team, if they had ever played football 
themselves, if they felt they knew the rules of 
the game well, etc. showed no differences in 
either school and no relation to answers given 
to other questions. This is not surprising since 
the students in both schools come from es- 
sentially the same type of educational, 
economic, and ethnic background. : 

Summarizing the data of Tables 1 and 2, 
we find a marked contrast between the two 
student groups. 

Nearly all Princeton students judged the 
game as “rough and dirty”—not one of them 
thought it “clean and fair.” And almost nine- 
tenths of them thought the other side started 
the rough play. By and large they felt that 
the charges they understood were being made 
were true; most of them felt the charges were 
made in order to avoid similar situations in the 
future. 

When Princeton students looked at the 
movie of the game, they saw the Dartmouth 
team make over twice as many infractions as 
their own team made. And they saw the Dart- 
mouth team make over twice as many infrac- 
tions as were seen by Dartmouth students. 
When Princeton students judged these infrac- 
tions as “flagrant” or “mild,” the ratio was 
about two “flagrant” to one “mild” on the 
Dartmouth team, and about one “flagrant” to 
three “mild” on the Princeton team. 

As for the Dartmouth students, while the 
plurality of answers fell in the “rough and 
dirty” category, over one-tenth thought the 





omits a good deal of the total action on the field. Also, 
of course, in viewing only a film of a game, the possi- 
bilities of participation as spectator are greatly limited. 

*We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of 
Virginia Zerega, Office of Public Opinion Research, 
and J. L. McCandless, Princeton University, and E. S. 
Horton, Dartmouth College, in the gathering and 
collation of the data. 
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TABLE 1—ContTInvep 











TABLE 1 
DATA FROM First QUESTIONNAIRE 
Dart- PRINCE- 
MOUTH TON 
QUESTION —S —" 
163) 161) 
% % 
1. Did you happen to see the 
actual game between Dart- 
mouth and Princeton in 
Palmer Stadium this year? 
Yes 33 71 
No 67 29 
. Have you seen a movie of the 
game or seen it on television? 
Yes, movie 33 2 
Yes, television 0 1 
No, neither 67 97 
. (Asked of those who an- 
swered “yes” to either or 
both of above questions.) 
From your observations of 
what went on at the game, do 
you believe the game was 
clean and fairly played, or 
that it was unnecessarily 
rough and dirty? 
Clean and fair 6 0 
Rough and dirty 24 69 
Rough and fair* 25 2 
No answer 45 29 
. (Asked of those who an- 
swered “no” on both of the 
first questions.) From what 
you have heard and read 
about the game, do you feel it 
was clean and fairly played, 
or that it was unnecessarily 
rough and dirty? 
Clean and fair 7 0 
Rough and dirty 18 24 
Rough and fair* 14 1 
Don’t know 6 4 
No answer 55 7i 
(Combined answers to ques- 
tions 3 and 4 above) 
Clean and fair 13 0 
Rough and dirty 42 93 
Rough and fair* 39 3 
Don’t know 6 4 
. From what you saw in the 
game or the movies, or from 
what you have read, which 
team do you feel started the 
rough play? 
Dartmouth started it 36 86 
Princeton started it 2 0 
Both started it 53 11 
Neither 6 1 
No answer 3 2 











Dart- PRINCE- 
MOUTH TON 
STUDENTS STUDENTS 
QUESTION (N = (N = 
163) 161) 
% % 
6. What is your understanding 
of the charges being made?** 
Dartmouth tried to get 71 47 
Kazmaier 
Dartmouth intentionally 52 tt 
dirty 
Dartmouth unnecessarily 8 35 
rough 
7. Do you feel there is any 
truth to these charges? 
Yes 10 55 
No 57 4 
Partly 29 35 
Don’t know 4 6 
8. Why do you think the charges 
were made? 
Injury to Princeton star 70 23 
To prevent repetition 2 46 
No answer 28 31 





* This answer was not included on the checklist but was written 
in by the percentage of students indicated. 
** Replies do not add to 100% since more than one charge could 


be given. 


TABLE 2 


DaTA FROM SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE CHECKED WHILE 
SEEING Fim 





TotaL NuMBER oF IN- 
FRACTIONS CHECKED 














AGAINST 
N . 
Gaour DARTMOUTH] PRINCETON 
TEAM TEAM 
Mean SD | Mean SD 
Dartraouth students 48 | 4.3* 2.7|4.4 2.8 
Princeton students Sis. $716.2 3.8 














* Significant at the .01 level. 


game was “clean and fair” and over a third 
introduced their own category of “rough and 
fair” to describe the action. Although a third 
of the Dartmouth students felt that Dartmouth 
was to blame for starting the rough play, the 
majority of Dartmouth students thought both 
sides were to blame. By and large, Dartmouth 
men felt that the charges they understood 
were being made were not true, and most of 
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them thought the reason for the charges was 
Princeton’s concern for its football star. 

When Dartmouth students looked at the 
movie of the game they saw both teams make 
about the same number of infractions. And 
they saw their own team make only half the 
number of infractions the Princeton students 
saw them make. The ratio of “flagrant” to 
“mild” infractions was about one to one when 
Dartmouth students judged the Dartmouth 
team, and about one “flagrant” to two “mild” 
when Dartmouth students judged infractions 
made by the Princeton team. 

It should be noted that Dartmouth and 
Princeton students were thinking of different 
charges in judging their validity and in assign- 
ing reasons as to why the charges were made. 
It should also be noted that whether or not 
students were spectators of the game in the 
stadium made little difference in their re- 
sponses. 


INTERPRETATION: THE NATURE OF A 
SoctaL Event‘ 


It seems clear that the “game” actually was 
many different games and that each version of 
the events that transpired was just as “real’’ 
to a particular person as other versions were to 
other people. A consideration of the experiential 
phenomena that constitute a “football game” 
for the spectator may help us both to account 
for the results obtained and illustrate some- 
thing of the nature of any social event. 

Like any other complex social occurrence, a 
“football game” consists of a whole host of 
happenings. Many different events are oc- 
curring simultaneously. Furthermore, each 
happening is a link in a chain of happenings, 
so that one follows another in sequence. The 
“football game,” as well as other complex 
social situations, consists of a whole matrix of 
events. In the game situation, this matrix of 
events consists of the actions of all the players, 
together with the behavior of the referees and 
linesmen, the action on the sidelines, in the 
grandstands, over the loud-speaker, etc. 

Of crucial importance is the fact that an 
“occurrence” on the football field or in any 
other social situation does not become an 


‘ The interpretation of the nature of a social event 
sketched here is in part based on discussions with 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., and is being elaborated in more 
detail elsewhere. 
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experiential “event” unless and until some 
significance is given to it: an “occurrence” 
becomes an “event’”’ only when the happening 
has significance. And a happening generally 
has significance only if it reactivates learned 
significences already registered in what 
we have called a person’s assumptive form- 


_world (1). 


Hence the particular occurrences that 
different people experienced in the football 
game were a limited series of events from the 
total matrix of events potentially available to 
them. People experienced those occurrences 
that reactivated significances they brought to 
the occasion; they failed to experience those 
occurrences which did not reactivate past 
significances. We do not need to , introduce 
“attention” as an “intervening third” (to 
paraphrase James on memory) to account for 
the selectivity of the experiential process. 

In this particular study, one of the most 
interesting examples of this phenomenon was a 
telegram sent to an officer of Dartmouth 
College by a member of a Dartmouth alumni 
group in the Midwest. He had viewed the 
film which had been shipped to his alumni 
group from Princeton after its use with 
Princeton students, who saw, a3 we noted, 
an average of over nine infractions by Dart- 
mouth players during the game. The alumnus, 
who couldn’t see the infractions he had heard 
publicized, wired: 


Preview of Princeton movies indicates considerable 
cutting of important part please wire explanation and 
possibly air mail missing part before showing scheduled 
for January 25 we have splicing equipment. 


The “same” sensory impingements ema- 
nating from the football field, transmitted 
through the visual mechanism to the brain, 
also obviously gave rise to different experiences 
in cifferent people. The significances assumed 
by different happenings for different people 
depenu in large part on the purposes people 
bring to the occasion and the assumptions 
they have of the purposes and probable be- 
havior of other people involved. This was 
amusingly pointed out by the New York 
Herald Tribune’s sports columnist, Red Smith, 
in describing a prize fight between Chico 
Vejar and Carmine Fiore in his column of 
December 21, 1951. Among other things, he 
wrote: 
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You see, Steve Ellis is the proprietor of Chico Vejar, 
who is a highly desirable tract of Stamford, Conn., 
welterweight. Steve is also a radio announcer. Ordinarily 
there is no conflict between Ellis the Brain and Ellis 
the Voice because Steve is an uncommonly substantial 
lump of meat who can support both halves of a split 
personality anc give away weight on each end without 
missing it. 

This time, though, the two Ellises met head-on, 
with a sickening, rending crash. Steve the Manager 
sat at ringside in the guise of Steve the Announcer 
broadcasting a dispassionate, unbiased, objective 
report of Chico’s adventures in the ring. ... 

Clear as mountain water, his words came through, 
winning big for Chico. Winning? Hell, Steve was 
slaughtering poor Fiore. 

Watching and listening, you could see what a 
valiant effort the reporter was making to remain cool 
and detached. At the same time you had an illustra- 
tion of the old, established truth that when anybody 
with a preference watches a fight, he sees only what he 
prefers to see. 

That is always so. That is why, after any fight that 
doesn’t end in a clean knockout, there always are at 
least a few hoots when the decision is announced. A 
guy from, say, Billy Graham’s neighborhood goes to 
see Billy fight and he watches Graham all the ti ve. 
He sees all the punches Billy throws, and hardly any 
of the punches Billy catches. So it was with Steve. 

“Fiore feints with a left,” he would say, honestly 
believing that Fiore hadn’t caught Chico full on the 
chops. “Fiore’s knees buckle,” he said, “and Chico 
backs away.” Steve didn’t see the hook that had 
driven Chico back... . 


In brief, the data here indicate that there is 
no such “thing” as a “game” existing “out 
there” in its own right which people merely 
“observe.” The “game” “exists” for a person 
and is experienced by him only in so far as 
certain happenings have significances in terms 
of his purpose. Out of all the occurrences 
going on in the environment, a person selects 
those that have some significance for him from 
his own egocentric position in the total matrix. 

Obviously in the case of a football game, the 
value of the experience of watching the game 
is enhanced if the purpose of “your” team is 
accomplished, that is, if the happening of the 
desired consequence is experienced—i.e., if 
your team wins. But the value attribute of 
the experience can, of course, be spoiled if the 
desire to win crowds out behavior we value 
and have come to call sportsmanlike. 

The sharing of significances provides the 
links except for which a “social” event would 
not be experienced and would not exist for 
anyone. 

A “football game” would be impossible 
except for the rules of the game which we 


bring to the situation and which enable us 
to share with others the significances of various 
happenings. These rules make possible a 
certain repeatability of events such as first 
downs, touchdowns, etc. If a person is un- 
familiar with the rules of the game, the be- 
havior he sees lacks repeatability and con- 
sistent significance and hence “doesn’t make 
sense.” 

And only because there is the possibility of 
repetition is there the possibility that a 
happening has a significance. For example, the 
balls used in games are designed to give a high 
degree of repeatability. While a football is 
about the only ball used in games which is 
not a sphere, the shape of the modern football 
has apparently evolved in order to achieve a 
higher degree of accuracy and speed in forward 
passing than would be obtained with a 
spherical ball, thus increasing the repeatability 
of an important phase of the game. 

The rules of a football game, like laws, 
rituals, customs, and mores, are registered and 
preserved forms of sequential significances 
enabling people to share the significances of 
occurrences. The sharing of sequential sig- 
nificances which have value for us provides 
the links that operationally make social events 
possible. They are analogous to the forces of 
attraction that hold parts of an atom to- 
gether, keeping each part from following its 
individual, independent course. 

From this point of view it is inaccurate and 
misleading to say that different people have 
different “attitudes” concerning the same 
“thing.” For the “thing” simply is not the 
same for different people whether the “thing” 
is a football game, a presidential candidate, 
Communism, or spinach. We do not simply 
“react to” a happening or to some impinge- 
ment from the environment in a determined 
way (except in behavior that has become 
reflexive or habitual). We behave according to 
what we bring to the occasion, and what each 
of us brings to the occasion is more or less 
unique. And except for these significances 
which we bring to the occasion, the happenings 
around us would be meaningless occurrences, 
would be “inconsequential.” 

From the transactional view, an attitude 
is not a predisposition to react in a certain 
way to an occurrence or stimulus “out there” 
that exists in its own right with certain fixed 
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characteristics which we ‘ color” according to 
our predisposition (2). That is, a subject does 
not simply “react to” an “object.” An attitude 
would rather seem to be a complex of registered 
significances reactivated by some stimulus 
which assumes its own particular significance 
for us in terms of our purposes. That is, the 
object as experienced would not exist for us 
xcept for the reactivated aspects of the 
form-world which provide particular sig- 
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nificance to the hieroglyphics of sensory 
impingements. 
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A CASE OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


CORBETT H. THIGPEN anp HERVEY CLECKLEY 
Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, Medical College of Georgia 


T= psychiatric manifestation called 
multiple personality has been exten- 
sively discussed. So too have the uni- 
corn and the centaur. Who has not read of 
these legendary quadrupeds? Their pictures 
are, perhaps tiresomely, familiar to any school- 
boy. Can one doubt that during medieval times 
many twilight encounters with the unicorn 
were convincingly reported? Surely in the 
days of Homer there were men of Thessaly or 
Beotia who had seen, or even ridden, centaurs 
almost as wise as Chiron. 

The layman who at college took a course in 
psychology may feel that for him dual personal- 
ity, or multiple personality, is a familiar subject. 
Some psychiatrists’ reactions suggest they are 
inclined to dismiss this subject as old hat. 
Nevertheless, like the unicorn and the centaur 
in some respects, multiple personality, despite 
vivid appearances in popularized books on 
psychology (2), is not commonly encountered 
in the full reality of life (1, 16, 17). Nearly all 
those perplexing reports of two or more people 
in one body, so to speak, that arouse a unique 
interest in the classroom, are reports of obser- 
vations made in a relatively distant past. The 
most significant manifestations of this sort 
discussed in the current literature occurred in 
patients studied half a century or more ago 
(13, 23). It is scarcely surprising that practical 
psychiatrists today, never having directly 
observed such things as Morton Prince found 
in Miss Beauchamp or as Azam reported 
of Felida, might hold a tacitly skeptical 
attitude toward such archaic marvels and 
miracles. In the fields of internal medicine 
and chemistry the last, or even the middle, 
decades of the nineteenth century are close to 
us. In the relatively new field of psychopathol- 
ogy they are almost primeval, a dim dawn era 
in which we find it easy to suspect that a 
glimpse of a rhinoceros might have led to 
descriptions of the unicorn, or the sound of 
thunder been misinterpreted as God’s literal 
voice. 

A reserved judgment toward what cannot be 
regularly demonstrated is not necessarily 
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deplorable. Some current tendencies suggest 
that our youthful branch of medicine may 
not yet have emerged from its primordial and 
prerational phase. The discovery of orgone by 
one of our erstwhile leaders in the development 
of “psychodynamics” should not be ignored 
(4, 25). Enthusiastically adduced “proof” from 
an adult’s dream that he was as an embryo 
significantly traumatized by fear of his father’s 
penis, which during intercourse threatened 
him from his mother’s vagina, is, we believe, 
the sort of evidence toward which our “re- 
sistance” is not without value (21). Despite 
Morton Prince’s exquisitely thorough study of 
the celebrated Miss Beauchamp (23, 24) it is 
not surprising that decades ago McDougall 
should have warned us: 

It has been suggested by many critics that, in the 
course of Prince’s long and intimate dealings with 
the case, involving as it did the frequent use of hyp- 
nosis, both for exploratory and therapeutic purposes, 
he may have moulded the course of its development to 
a degree that cannot be determined. This possibility 
cannot be denied (16, p. 497). 


It is perhaps significant to note that, despite 
the light (or at least the half-light) they throw 
on most of the puzzling manifestations of 
psychiatric disorder, the studies of Prince and 
others on multiple personality are not even 
mentioned in some of the best and most 
popular textbooks of psychiatry used in our 
medical schools today (19, 26). When men- 
tioned at all in such works, the subject is 
usually dismissed with a few words (11, 20). 
It is particularly noteworthy that Freud, dur- 
ing his years of assiduous investigation, 
apparently displayed no appreciable interest 
in the development of this disorder. Erickson 
and Kubie cite one brief allusion (9) which 
they term his “only reference to the problem” 
(6). 

Psychiatrists who would not deny outright 
the truly remarkable things reported long ago 
about multiple personality, even when accept- 
ing them passively in good faith seem often to 
do so perfunctorily. In the midst of clinical 
work, with its interesting immediate experi- 
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ences and pressing demands, few are likely to 
focus a major interest on what is known to 
them only through dust-covered records, on 
what they have never encountered, and don’t 
expect to deal with. During the complications 
and excitements of a stormy sea voyage even 
the most sincere believer in the miracle of 
Jonah will probably not look to whales for his 
chief solution of problems that may arise from 
shipwreck. 

Our direct experience with a patient has 
forced us to review the subject of multiple 
personality. It has also provoked in us the 
reaction of wonder, sometimes of awe. 

One of us (C. H. T.) had for several months 
been treating a twenty-five-year-old married 
woman who was referred because of “severe 
and blinding headaches.” At the first interview 
she also mentioned “blackouts” following 
headache. These were vaguely described by 
the patient. Her family was not aware of 
anything that would suggest a real loss of 
consciousness or serious mental confusion. 
During a series of interviews which were 
irregular, since the patient had to come from 
some distance away, several important emo- 
tional difficulties were revealed and discussed. 
Encouraging symptomatic improvement oc- 
curred, but it was plain that this girl’s major 
problems had not been settled. To the thera- 
pist, Eve White—as we shall call her—was an 
ordinary case with commonplace symptoms 
and a relatively complex but familiar con- 
stellation of marital conflicts and personal 
frustrations. We were puzzled during therapy 
about a recent trip for which she had no 
memory. Hypnosis was induced and the 
amnesia cleared up promptly. Several days 
after a visit to the office a letter was received. 
(Exhibit 1.) 

What was the meaning of such a letter? 
Though unsigned, the postmark, the content, 
and the familiar penmanship in most of the 
message revealed to the therapist that this had 
been written by Eve White. The effect of this 
letter on the therapist was considerable. It 
raised puzzling questions for which there were 
no answers and set in motion thoughts that 
pursued various and vague directions. Had 
some child found the uncompleted page, 
scribbled those words, and, perhaps as a whim, 
mailed it in an already addressed envelope? 
Perhaps. The handwriting of the last para- 
graph to be sure suggested the work of a 
child. Could Eve White herself, as a puerile 
prank, have decided to disguise her character- 
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This letter in retrospect was the first intimation that 
our patient was unusual. The dramatic and unexpected 
revelation of the second personality shortly followed. 
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istic writing and added this inconsequential 
note? And if so, why? Mrs. White had appeared 
to be a circumspect, matter of fact person, 
meticulously truthful and consistently sober 
and serious about her grave troubles. It was 
rather difficult to imagine her becoming playful 
or being moved by an impulse to tease, even on 
a more appropriate occasion. The “blackouts” 
which she had rather casually mentioned, but 
which did not seem to disturb her very much, 
suggested of course that a somnabulism or 
brief fugue might have occurred. 

On her next visit she denied sending the 
letter, though she recalled having begun one 
which she never finished. She believed she had 
destroyed it. During this interview Eve White, 
ordinarily an excessively self-controlled woman, 
began to show signs of distress and agitation. 
Apprehensively and reluctantly she at last 
formulated a question: Did the occasional 
impression of hearing an imaginary voice 
indicate that she was “‘insane’’? 

To the therapist this information was start- 
ling. Nothing about Eve White suggested 
even an early schizoid change. Her own atti- 
tude toward what she now reported was in no 
respect like any of the various attitudes of 
patients who are in the ordinary sense experi- 
encing auditory hallucinations. Yet, she in- 
sisted with painful embarrassment, she had on 
several occasions over the last few months 
heard briefly but distinctly a voice addressing 
her. Something about her reaction to this may 
be conveyed if we compare it to what we can 
imagine an experienced psychiatrist in robust 
mental health might feel if, with full retention 
of insight, he heard himself similarly addressed. 
While the therapist, hesitating a moment in 
wonder, sought for an adequate reply, an 
abstruse and inexplicable expression came, 
apparently unprompted by volition, over 
Eve White’s familiar countenance. As if 
seized by a sudden pain she put both hands to 
her head. After a tense moment of silence, her 
hands dropped. There was a quick, reckless 
smile and, in a bright voice that sparkled, she 
said, ““Hi there, Doc!” 

The demure and constrained posture of 
Eve White had melted into buoyant repose. 
With a soft and surprisingly intimate syllable of 
laughter, she crossed her legs. Disconcerted as 
he was by unassimilated surprise, the therapist 
noted from the corner of his awareness some- 
thing distinctly attractive about them, and also 
that this was the first time he had received 
such an impression. There is little point in 
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attempting here to give in detail the differences 
between this novel feminine apparition and the 
vanished Eve White. Instead of that retiring 
and gently conventional figure, there was in 
the newcomer a childishly daredevil air, an 
erotically mischievous glance, a face marvel- 
lously free from the habitual signs of care, 
seriousness, and underlying distress, so long 
familiar in her predecessor. This new and 
apparently carefree girl spoke casually of Eve 
White and her problems, always using she or 
her in every reference, always respecting the 
strict bounds of a separate identity. When 
asked her own name she immediately replied, 
“Oh, I’m Eve Black.” 

It is easy to say that this new voice was dif- 
ferent, that the basic idiom of her language 
was plainly not that of Eve White. A thousand 
minute alterations of manner, gesture, expres- 
sion, posture, of nuances in reflex or instinctive 
reaction, of glance, of eyebrow tilting and eye 
movement, all argued that this could only be 
another woman. It is not possible to say just 
what all these differences were. 

It would not be difficult for a man to distin- 
guish his wife, or perhaps even his secretary, 
if she were placed among a hundred other 
women carefully chosen because of their 
resemblance to her, and all dressed identically. 
But few would wager that, however articulate 
he might be, he could tell a stranger, or even 
someone very slightly acquainted with her, 
how to accomplish this task. If he tries to tell 
us how he himself recognizes her, he may 
accurately convey something to us. But what 
he can convey, no matter how hard he tries, is 
only an inconsequential fragment. It is not 
enough to help us when we set out to find her. 
So, too, we are not able to tell adequately what 
so profoundly distinguishes from Eve White 
the carefree girl who took her place in this 
vivid mutation. 

Even before anything substantial of her 
history could be obtained, the therapist 
reacted to the new presence with feelings that 
momentarily recalled from distant memory 
these words: 


The devil has entered the prompter’s box 
Aud the play is ready to start. 


Over a period of 14 months during a series of 
interviews totaling approximately 100 hours, 
extensive material was obtained about the 
behavior and inner life of Eve White—and of 
Eve Black. It is our plan to report on this more 
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adequately in a book-length study. Here space 
limits our presentation to a few details. 

Eve Black, so far as we can tell, has enjoyed 
an independent life since Mrs. White’s early 
childhood.' She is not a product of disruptive 
emotional stresses which the patient has suf- 
fered during recent years. Eve White appar- 
ently had no knowledge or suspicion of the 
other’s existence until some time after she 
appeared unbidden before the surprised 
therapist. Though Mrs. White has learned that 
there is a Miss Black during the course of 
therapy, she does not have access to the 
latter’s awareness. When Eve Black is “out,” 
Eve White remains functionally in abeyance, 
quite oblivious of what the coinhabitant of her 
body does, and apparently unconscious. 

On the contrary, Eve Black preserves 
awareness while absent. Invisibly alert at some 
unmapped post of observation, she is able to 
follow the actions and the thoughts of her 
spiritually antithetical twin. The hoydenish 
and devil-may-care Eve Black “knows” and 
can report what the other does and thinks, and 
describes her feelings. Those feelings, however, 
are not Eve Black’s own. She does not partici- 
pate in them. Eve White’s genuine and natural 
distress about her failing marriage is regarded 
by the other as silly. Eve White’s love and deep 
concern for her only child, a little girl of four, 
is to us and to all who know her, warm, real, 
consistent, and impressive. Eve Black, who 
shares her memory and verbally knows her 
thoughts, discerns her emotional reactions and 
values only as an outsider. They are for the 
outsider something trite, bothersome, and 


1 The question: “How can the various personalities 
be called out?” has been asked. After the original 
spontaneous appearance of Eve Black it was at first 
necessary for Eve White to be hypnotized in order for us 
to talk with Eve Black. How Eve Black could “pop out” 
of her own accord at unpredictable times and yet could 
no! come out on request, we do not know. Under 
hypnosis of Eve White, Eve Black could very easily be 
called forth. After a few hypnotic sessions, we merely 
had to request Eve White to let us speak to Eve Black. 
Then we called Eve Black’s name, and Eve Black 
would come forth. The reverse was true when Eve 
Black was out and we wished to speak with Eve White. 
Hypnosis was no longer necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining the changes. This made things simpler for us 
but complicated Eve White’s life considerably because 
Eve Black found herself able to “take over” more 
easily than before. A third personality, Jane, to be 
described below, emerged spontaneously and we have 
never had to employ hypnosis to reach her. 
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insignificant. The devotion of this mother for 
her child, as an empty definition, is entirely 
familiar to the lively and unworried Eve Black. 
Its substance and nature are, however, so 
clearly outside her personal experience that 
she can evaluate it only as “something pretty 
corny.” 

During the temporary separation of her 
parents, which may become permanent, this 
little girl is living with her grandparents in a 
village. Because her earnings are necessary for 
her child’s basic welfare, the mother has no 
choice but to work and live in a city approx: 
imately a hundred miles from the child. Hav- 
ing apparently known little but unhappiness 
with her husband, she was finally forced to the 
conclusion that her young and vulnerable child 
had little chance of happy or normal develop- 
ment in the home situation, which, despite her 
best efforts, continually grew worse. She now 
endures the loneliness, frustration, and grief of 
separation from her warmly loved daughter, 
who is the primary object of her life and feeling, 
and who, she has good reason to fear, is likely to 
grow up apart from her. Perhaps, it seems to 
her sometimes, she will becorne to her as 
years pass little more than a coolly accepted 
stranger. 

Vulnerable, uningenious, and delicately 
feminine, Eve White characteristically pre- 
serves a quiet dignity about personal sorrow, a 
dignity unpretentiously stoic. Under hypnosis 
one can come closer to the sadness and the 
lonely despair she feels it her task not to dis- 
play. Even then no frantic weeping occurs, no 
outcries of self-pity. Her quiet voice remains 
level as she discusses matters that leave her 
cheeks at last wet from silent tears. 

Despite access to this woman’s “thoughts” 
Eve Black has little or no real compassion for 
her. Nor does she seem in any important sense 
actively, or purposefully, cruel. Neutral or 
immune to major affective events in human 
relations, an unparticipating onlooker, she is 
apparently almost as free of hatefulness, or of 
mercy, or of comprehension, as a bright- 
feathered parakeet who chirps undisturbed 
while watching a child strangle to death. 

It has been mentioned that Eve Black’s 
career has been traced back to early childhood. 
She herself freely tells us of episodes when she 
emerged, usually to engage in acts of mischief 
or disobedience. She lies glibly and without 
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compunction, so her account alone can never 
be taken as reliable evidence. Since Eve White, 
whose word on any matter has always proved 
good, still has no access to the other’s current 
awareness or her memory and, indeed, did not 
until recently even faintly suspect her exist- 
ence, it has been impossible through her to 
check fully and immediately on Eve Black’s 
stories. Her memory has, however, afforded 
considerable indirect evidence since she has 
been able to confirm reports of punishments 
she received, of accusations made against her, 
for deeds unknown to her but described to us 
by Eve Black. 

Seme stories have been substantiated 
through others. Both of this patient’s parents, 
as well as her husband, have been available 
for interviews. They recall several incidents 
that Eve Black had previously reported to us. 
For instance, the parents had had to punish 
their ordinarily good and conforming six-year- 
old girl for having disobeyed their specific rule 
against wandering through the woods to play 
with the children of a tenant farmer. They 
considered this expedition dangerous for so 
young a child, and their daughter’s unaccount- 
able absence had caused them worry and dis- 
tress. On her return Eve received a hearty 
whipping despite her desperate denials of 
wrongdoing or disobedience. In fact these 
very denials added to her punishment, since 
the evidence of her little trip was well estab- 
lished and her denial taken as a deliberate 
lie. Eve Black had previously described this 
episode to us in some detail, expressing amuse- 
ment about “coming out” to commit and en- 
joy the forbidden adventure and withdrawing 
to leave the other Eve, sincerely protesting 
her innocence, to appreciate all sensations of 
the whipping. 

The adult Eve White recalled this and 
several other punishments which she had no 
way of understanding and which sometimes 
bewildered her in her relations with her 
parents. 

Irresponsibility and a shallowly hedonistic 
grasping for ephemeral excitements or pleas- 
ures characterize Eve Black’s adult behavior. 
She succeeded in concealing her identity not 
only from the other Eve but also from her 
parents and the husband. She herself denies 
marriage to this man, whom she despises, and 
any relation to Eve White’s little girl except 
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that of an unconcerned bystander. Though she 
had often “come out” in the presence of all 
these people, she went unrecognized until she 
agreed to reveal herself to them in the thera- 
pist’s office. 

Her wayward behavior, ill will, harshness, 
and occasional acts of violence, observed by 
Mr. White and the parents, were attributed to 
unaccountable fits of temper in a woman 
habitually gentle and considerate. 

During her longer periods ‘“‘out,” when she 
expresses herself more freely in behavior so 
unlike that of Eve White, she avoids her 
family and close friends, and seeks the com- 
pany of strangers or of those insufficiently 
acquainted with her alternate to evaluate 
accurately the stupendous transformation. 

Once we had seen and spoken with Eve 
Black, it seemed to us at first scarcely possible 
that, even in the same body as her alternate, 
she could for so long have concealed her 
separate identity from others. Yet, who among 
those acquainted with her would be likely to 
suspect, however unlike herself Eve appeared 
at times to be, such a situation as that volun- 
tarily revealed to us by the patient? No 
matter how many clues one is given, no matter 
how obvious the clues, one will not be led to a 
conclusion that is inconceivable. One will seek 
explanations for the problem only among 
available hypotheses. 

Not knowing the only concept into which 
successive details of perception will fit, even a 
very astute man may observe a thousand 
separate features of something his imagination 
has never shaped without grasping the gestalt, 
without being able to put into a recognizable 
whole the details he has so clearly detected. 
Only our previous familiarity with three- 
dimensional space enables us to see the 
representation of depth in a picture. What is 
for us still unconceived can give us a thousand 
hints, boldly flaunt before us its grossest 
features, and remain for us undelineated, 
formless, uncomprehended as an entity. 

The astonishingly incompatible gestures, 
expressions, attitudes, mannerisms, and be- 
havior which Eve occasionally displayed be- 
fore intimates provoked thought and wonder, 
demanded explanation. But who in the position 
of these people would be likely to find or create 
in his mind the hypothesis that forms a recog- 
nizable image? Let us remember too that Eve 
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Black, until she voluntarily named herself to 
the therapist, meant to remain unrecognized. 
When it suits her, she deliberately and skill- 
fully acts so as to pass herself off as Eve White, 
imitating her habitual tone of voice, her 
gestures, and attitudes. Let us not forget that 
she is shrewd. Would it not, after all, require a 
sledge-hammer blow from the obvious to drive 
into an unsuspecting acquaintance the only 
hypothesis that would lead to her recognition?* 

Psychometric and projective tests conducted 
on the two Eves by a well-qualified expert were 
reported thus: 


Psychological Consultation Re port 


This twenty-five-year-old married female patient 
was referred for psychological examination with a 
provisional diagnosis of dual personality. Two complete 
psychological examinations were requested, one of the 
predominant personality, Mrs. White, the other, . . . of 
the secondary personality, Miss Black. 

The patient is the oldest of three siblings, having 
twin sisters. She quit school two months before gradu- 
ation from high school. She was employed as a telephone 
operator. She has been married six years and has a girl 
four years old. Patient states that she did things re- 
cently she cannot remember having done, and expresses 
serious concern about this condition. The following 
psychological tests were administered in both exami- 
nations: 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
Wechsler Memory Scale 

Drawings of Human Figures 
Rorschach 

Test behavior: Patient was neat, friendly, and co- 
operative. However, while Mrs. White was more serious, 
more conscientious, and displayed more anxiety, Miss 
Black appeared somewhat less anxious and was satisfied 
with giving more superficial responses. Still the basic 
behavior pattern was very similar in both personalities, 
indicating that inhibitory forces were not markedly 
abolished even in the role of the desired personality. 
Speech was coherent, and there were no distortions in 
ideation or behavior according to the assumed person- 
ality. No psychotic deviations could be observed at the 
present time. 

Tests results: While Mrs. White is able to achieve an 
IQ of 110 on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Miss Black attains an IQ of 104 only. There is evidence 
that the native intellectual endowment is well within 
the bright normal group; however, in Mrs. White’s 
case anxiety and tenseness interfere, in Miss Black’s 
superficiality and slight indifference as to achievement 


* Eve White’s husband and parents were troubled by 
the unexplicable changes in her. They assumed them to 
be “fits of temper” about which she lied. Her mother 
called the fugues of her daughter these “strange little 
habits.” Apparently these people observed the same 
changes that we have observed, but unlike ourselves, 
they have not had the conception of multiple person- 
ality in mind. Lacking it, they could not use it as an 
explanatory construct 
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are responsible for the lower score. While Mrs. White 
shows more obsessional! traits, Miss Black shows more 
hysterical tendencies in the records. It is interesting to 
note that the memory function in Miss Black is on the 
same level as her Intelligence Quotient, while Mrs. 
White’s memory function is far above her IQ, although 
she complained of a disturbance of memory. The oniy 
difficulty encountered by both personalities is on recall 
of digits, a performance in which telephone operators 
usually excel! On the other hand, the Rorschach record 
of Miss Black is by far healthier than the one of Mrs. 
White. In Miss Black’s record a hysterical tendency is 
predominant, while Mrs. White’s record shows con- 
striction, anxiety, and obsessive compulsive traits. 
Thus Miss Black is able to conform with the environ- 
ment, while Mrs. White is rigid and not capable of 
dealing with her hostility. 

Personality dynamics: A comparison of the pro- 
jective tests indicates repression in Mrs. White and 
regression in Miss Black. The dual personality appears 
to be the result of a strong desire to regress to an early 
period of life, namely the one before marriage. Miss 
Black is actually the maiden name of Mri. White. 
Therefore, there are not two different personalities with 
completely dissimilar ideation, but rather one person- 
ality at two stages of her life. As is characteristic for 
this type of case, the predominant personality is amnesic 
for the existence, activities, or behavior of the secondary 
or subordinate system, while the secondary personality 
is aware and critical of the predominant personality’s 
activities and attitudes. The latter reaction is quite 
similar to the ego-conflict in obsessive compulsive 
disturbances. 

Mrs. White admits difficulty in her relation with her 
mother, and her performance on the Rorschach and 
drawings indicate conflict and resulting anxiety in her 
role as a wife and mother. Only with strong conscious 
effort can she compel herself to subject herself to these 
roles. The enforced subjection results in ever increasing 
hostility. This hostility, however, is not acceptable to 
her, and activates a defense mechanism of regression to 
avoid severe guilt feelings, by removing the entire 
conflictual situation from conscious awareness. At the 
same time, the new situation (in which she plays the 
role of Miss Black) permits her to discharge some of her 
hostility towards Mrs. White. Miss Black on the other 
hand has regained her previous status of freedom from 
marital and maternal conflicts, and thus has liberated 
herself from the insoluble situation in which Mrs. White 
found herself through her marriage. In addition, she can 
avert the—in her conviction—inevitable spiritual loss of 
her child. Thus, it is not surprising that she shows con- 
tempt for Mrs. White who permitted herself to become 
involved in such a situation because of her lack of fore- 
sight, as well as her lack of courage to forcefully solve 
the dilemma. 

Actually the problem started at a much earlier period 
of life, with a strong feeling of rejection by her parents, 
especially after the birth of her twin sisters. Mrs. White 
loves them dearly, Miss Black despises them. In this 
connection an episode is related by Miss Black. After 
quitting school to help support the family, she (that is 
to say Mrs. White) sent home money to be used for 
overcoats for her twin sisters, denying herself a badly 
wanted wristwatch. When the money was used to buy 
them two wristwatches instead of overcoats, she re- 
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acted with strong, but repressed, hostility. Signifi- 
cantly, she removed her wristwatch while examined as 
Mrs. White, stating that she doesn’t like jewelry. There 
are several illustrations of her strong sense of rejection 
as well as sibling rivalry in her records. 

LEOPOLD WINTER, PH.D. 

Clinical Psychologist 

U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital 

Augusta, Georgia 

July 2, 1952 


With the circumspect Eve White oblivious 
of her escapades, Miss Black once recklessly 
bought several expensive and unneeded new 
dresses and two luxurious coats. Sometimes 
she revels in cheap night clubs flirting with 
strange men on the make. Insouciantly she 
pursues her irresponsible way, usually amused, 
sometimes a little bored, never alarmed or 
grieved or seriously troubled. She has, appar- 
ently, been unmoved by any sustaining pur- 
pose, unattracted by any steady goal, 


prompted only by the immediate and the 
trivial. 

Eve White’s husband, on discovering the 
valuable outlay of new clothes, which the other 
Eve had hidden carefully away, lost his temper 
and abused his wife for wantonly plunging him 
into debt. He found no way to accept her 


innocent denials as genuine but was at length 
assuaged in wrath by her wholehearted agree- 
ment that it would be disastrous for them to 
run up such a bill, and her promptness in 
returning all these garments to the store.* Eve 
White has told us of many real and serious 
incompatibilities with her husband. Even if 
the two were unmolested by an outsider, it is 
doubtful if the imperfections of this marriage, 
its unhappiness, and the threats to its continu- 
ation could be alleviated. Adverse acts and 
influence by an insider have been peculiarly 
damaging and pernicious. Though Eve Black 
does not apparently follow a consistent purpose 
to disrupt the union, or regularly go out of her 
way to make trouble for the couple, her 
typical behavior often compounds their 
difficulties. 


Mrs. White apparently failed to produce a satis- 
factory rationalization. This is true for all of her fugue 
states. She did tell us she suspected that her husband 
may have planted the clothes in order to make it appear 
that she was “insane.’”’ She did not, however, seem to 
come to grips with the problem. Apparently finding it, 
along with so many other problems, too much for her, 
she took an attitude in some ways like that of Scarlett 
O’Hara when the latter would tell herself, “Well, 
tomorrow wil! be another day.” 
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“When I go out and get drunk,” Eve Black 
with an easy wink once said to both of us, 
“she wakes up with the hangover. She wonders 
what in the hell’s made her so sick.” 

Though as a rule only indifferent, passively 
callous to her alternate’s child, Eve Black 
once in the past became irritated with her and 
hurt her. Apparently she might have done her 
serious harm had her husband not restrained 
her. This act she denied and lied about con- 
sistently though the evidence for it through 
others is strong. Later she flippantly confessed, 
giving as her reason, “The little brat got on my 
nerves.” 

Abstract terms and other descriptive words 
are not likely to convey much of what one 
experiences directly of a human being, of a 
specific personal entity. Nor could any list of 
ten thousand such items be even near complete. 
Let us, nevertheless, set down for what they 
are worth a few points: 


Eve White 


Demure, retiring, in some 
respects almost saintly 
Face suggests a quiet 
sweetness; the expres- 
sion in repose is pre- 
dominantly one of con- 
tained sadness 

Clothes: simple and con- 
servative, neat and in- 
conspicuously attractive 

Posture: tendency to a 
barely discernible stoop 
or slump. Movements 
careful and dignified 

Reads poetry and likes to 
compose verse herself 

Voice always softly modu- 
lated, always influenced 
by a specifically feminine 
restraint 

Almost all who know her 
express admiration and 
affection for her. She 
does not provoke envy. 
Her strength of character 
is more passive than 
active. Steadfast on de- 
fense but lacking initia- 
tive and boldness to 
formulate strategy of at- 
tack 

An industrious and able 
worker; also a competent 
housekeeper and a skill- 
ful cook. Not colorful or 
glamorous. Limited in 
spontaneity 


Eve Black 


Obviously a party girl. 
Shrewd, childishly vain, 
and egocentric 

Face is pixie-like; eyes 
dance with mischief as 
if Puck peered through 
the pupils 

Expression rapidly shifts 
in a light cascade of fun- 
loving willfulness. The 
eyes are as inconstant 
as the wind. This face 
has not and will never 
know sadness. Often it 
reflects a misleading and 
only half-true naivete 

Voice a little coarsened, 
“discultured,”’ with 
echoes or implications of 
mirth and teasing. 
Speech richly vernacular 
and liberally seasoned 
with spontaneous gusts 
of rowdy wit 

A devotee of pranks. Her 
repeated irresponsibili- 
ties have cruel results 
on others. More heedless 
and unthinking, how- 
ever, than deeply mali- 
cious. Enjoys taunting 
and mocking the Sia- 
mese alternate 

All attitudes and passions 
whim-like and momen- 
tary. Quick and vivid 
flares of many light 
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Consistently uncritical of 
others. Tries not to 
blame husband for 
marital troubles. Noth- 
ing suggests pretense or 
hypocrisy in this char- 
itable attitude 

Though not stiffly prudish 
and never self-righteous, 
she is seldom lively or 
playful or inclined to 
tease or tell a joke. Sel- 
dom animated 

Her presence resonates un- 
expressed devotion to 
her child. Every act, 
every gesture, the dem- 
onstrated sacrifice of 
personal aims to work 
hard for her little girl, is 
consistent with this love 

Cornered by bitter cir- 
cumstances , threatened 
with tragedy, her en- 
deavors tc sustain her- 
self, to defend her child, 
are impressive 
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feelings, all ephemeral 

Immediately likable and 
attractive. A touch of 
sexiness seasons every 
word and __ gesture. 
Ready for any little, 
irresponsible adventure 

Dress is becoming and a 
little provocative. Pos- 
ture and gait suggest 
light-heartedness, play, 
a challenge to some sort 
of frolic 

Never contemplative; to 
be serious is for her to 
be tedious or absurd. 

Is immediately amusing 
and likable. Meets the 
little details of experi- 
ence with a relish that 
is catching. Strangely 
“secure from the con- 
tagion of the world’s 
slow stain,” and from 
inner aspect of grief and 
tragedy 

Reports that her skin 





often reacts to nylon 
with urticaria. Usually 
does not wear stockings 
when she is “out” for 
long periods 


This role in one essentially 
so meek and fragile em- 
bodies an unspoken 
pathos. One feels some- 
how she is doomed to be 
overcome in her present 
situation 

No allergy to nylon has 
been reported 
it is not possible here even to summarize the 

history of each personality that emerged and 
accumulated over the months, or to describe 
the varied and multiplex complications that 
arose to tax, and often to baffle and overwhelm, 
the therapist’s efforts. Let us note briefly a few 
scattered items. 

In contrast with the interesting case re- 
ported by Erickson and Kubie (6), the second- 
ary personality, Eve Black, has shown any- 
thing but a regular desire to help the other with 
her problems. The considerably submerged 
and dissociated manifestations referred to by 
Erickson and Kubie as Miss Brown apparently 
expressed themselves only through the medium 
of automatic writing. And this writing was so 
verbally imperfect and abstruse that consider- 
able interpretation or translation was necessary 
to promote even limited communication. 
Nevertheless, whatever the influence desig- 
nated by the term Miss Brown may represent, 
it consistently worked to aid the accessible 
personality, Miss Damon. It was a thera- 
peutic influence (6). 


Efforts to interest Eve Black in taking a 
similar role met with grim obstacles. Many of 
these, as can be imagined, were not unlike what 
impedes and frustrates the psychiatrist who 
tries to help a typical psychopath deal more 
constructively with his own problems, to 
find real goals and to develop normal evalua- 
tions. New toys or games can sometimes 
serve to arouse briefly the interest of a capri- 
cious child. So, too, the therapist occasionally 
was able to enlist Eve Black’s support in some 
remedial aim directed towards the problems 
of her body’s coinhabitant. Sometimes 
attaining in her even an attitude of neutrality 
was of value. What helpful acts or abstentions 
she could be induced to contribute have, 
however, been prompted, it seems, only by 
fleeting impulses such as casual curiosity, the 
playful redirection of a whim towards some 
pretty novelty. Often she has, by ingenious 
lies, misled the therapist to believe she was 
cooperating when her behavior was particu- 
larly detrimental to Eve White’s progress. 

No real or persistently constructive or 
sympathetic motivation has yet been induced 
in the irresponsible Eve, but one valuable 
means of influencing her is in the hands of the 
therapist. Though Eve Black has apparently 
been able since childhood to disappear at will, 
often doing this suddenly to leave the con- 
scientious Eve with unpleasant consequences 
of misconduct and folly not her own, the 
ability to displace Eve White’s consciousness 
and emerge to take control has always been 
limited. Sometimes she could “get out’’ and 
sometimes not. Since Eve White during 
treatment learned of the other’s existence it has 
become plain that her willingness to step aside 
and, so to speak, to release the imp plays an 
important part in this alternate’s ability to 
appear and express herself directly. Eve White 
cannot keep the other suppressed permanently 
or count with certainty on doing t’:is for some 
given period. Her influence, and indirectly that 
of the therapist, have, however, been suffi- 
ciently strong to use for bargaining with Eve 
Black for better cooperation. If she will avoid 
the more serious forms of misconduct she is 
rewarded with more time “out.” 

Even when invisible and inaccessible she, 
apparently, has means of disturbing Eve 
White. She tells us she caused those severe 
headaches that brought the latter to us as a 












































































patient. Her unsuccessful struggle to get out 
often produces this symptom in the other. So 
too, she explains that the hallucinatory, or 
quasi-hallucinatory, voice which Eve White 
heard before the other Eve disclosed herself to 
us was her deliberate work. 

From the two Eves during many interviews 
and from her husband and parents, we in time 
obtained a great deal of information about the 
patient. Having concluded we had a reasonably 
complete and accurate history of her career 
since early childhood, we were astonished by 
the report of a distant relative who insisted 
that a few years before she met her present 
husband a previous marriage had occurred. 
Eve White denied this report and has never 
yet shown any knowledge of it. To our surprise 
Eve Black also maintained that we had been 
misinformed, insisting that Eve White had 
married only once, that she herself had never 
and would never consider marrying any man. 
Finally, under the persistent pressure of 
evidence, Eve Black gave up her position, ad- 
mitted that the relative’s report was correct, 
that she herself and only she had been the 
bride. This event she told us occurred several 
years before Mrs. White’s marriage. While the 
other Eve was employed in a town some dis- 
tance from her parents’ home she had come 
“out” and gone to a dance with a man she 
scarcely knew. After a night of merriment, 
something was half-jokingly mentioned about 
the pair getting married more or less for the 
hell of it. This apparently struck her fancy. 
She has recounted many details of outlandish 
strife and hardship during several months 
when, apparently, she had iived with this man. 
No record of a legal union has been obtained 
but considerable evidence indicates she did co- 
habit during this period with such a man as she 
describes, perhaps under the careless impression 
that a marriage had really occurred. She insists 
that some sort of “ceremony” was performed, 
saying that it was not formally recorded and ad- 
mitting it may have beena ruse. During this time 
when she regarded herself as wed, Eve Black en- 
joyed her longest periods of uninterrupted 
sway. She was predominantly in control, 
almost constantly present. Apparently she had 
no desire for sexual relations but often enjoyed 
frustrating her supposed husband by denying 
herself to him. He in turn, she says, was prone 
to beat her savagely. She claims to have suc- 
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ceeded in avoiding most of the pain from this 
by “going in” and leaving the other Eve to 
feel the blows. 

This last claim immediately impressed us 
both as extremely implausible. If Eve White 
experienced the pain and humiliation of these 
beatings, why did she not remember them? 
She has consistently denied any memory of the 
entire marital or pseudomarital experience 
reported by Eve Black. Our unreliable but 
convincing informant maintains that she her- 
self remained in control 0: possession nearly all 
the time during this adventure. She further- 
more insists that she can, by exerting a con- 
siderable effort, often “pick out’’ or erase from 
Eve White’s reach certain items of memory. 
“T just start thinking about it very hard,” 
Eve Black says, “and after a while she quits 
and it doesn’t come back to her anymore.” All 
awareness of the beatings she claims so to have 
erased from the other’s recollection. Such a 
claim, obviously, was subject to testing by the 
therapist. Several experiments indicated that 
it is correct. 

After approximately eight months of 
psychiatric treatment Eve White had appar- 
ently made encouraging progress. For a long 
time she had not been troubled by headaches 
or “blackout.” The imaginary voice had 
never been heard again since the other Eve 
revealed herself to the therapist. Mrs. White 
worked efficiently at her job and had made 
progress financially through salary raises and 
careful management. The prospect of returning 
to her husband and of working out a bearable 
relation was still blocked by serious obstacles, 
but, having achieved more personal security 
and financial independence, she had become 
more hopeful of eventually reaching some 
acceptable solution. Though sadly missing the 
presence of her child, she found some comfort 
in her successful efforts to provide for her. She 
had made friends in the once strange city and 
with them, despite many worries and respon- 
sibilities, occasionally enjoyed simple recrea- 
tions. 

Meanwhile Eve Black, though less actively 
resisted in emerging, had in general been 
causing less trouble. Being bored with all 
regular work, she seldom “came out” to make 
careless and costly errors, or indulge in com- 
plicating pranks while the breadwinner was on 
her job. Though in leisure hours she often got 
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in bad company, picked up dates, and indulged 
in cheap and idle flirtations, her demure and 
conventional counterpart, lacking knowledge 
of these deeds, was spared the considerable 
humiliation and distress some of this conduct 
would otherwise have caused her. 

At this point the situation changed for the 
worse. Eve White’s headaches returned. They 
grew worse and more frequent. With them also 
returned the “blackouts.” Since the earlier 
headaches had been related to, perhaps caused 
by, the other Eve’s efforts to gain control, and 
the “blackouts” had often represented this 
alternate’s periods of activity, she was sus- 
pected and questioned. She denied any part or 
influence in the new development. She did not 
experience the headaches, but, surprisingly, 
seemed now to participate in the blackouts, 
and could give no account of what occurred 
during them. Apparently curious about these 
experiences, she said, “I don’t know where we 
go, but go we do.” 

Two or three times the patient was found 
lying unconscious on the floor by her room- 
mate. This, so far as we could learn, had not 
occurred during the previous episodes re- 
ported by Eve White as “blackouts.” It 
became difficult for her to work effectively. 
Her hard-won gains in serenity and confidence 
disappeared. During interviews she became 
less accessible, while showing indications of 
increasing stress. The therapist began to fear 
that a psychosis was impending. Though this 
fear was not, of course, expressed to Eve White, 
it was mentioned to her reckless and invul- 
nerable counterpart. The fact was emphasized 
that, should it be necessary to send Eve White 
to an institution, the other, too, would suffer 
the same restrictions and confinement. Per- 
haps, the therapist hoped, this fact would cur- 
tail her in any unadmitted mischief she might 
be working. 

Since it has for long been presumed that so- 
called dual personalities arise from a dissocia- 
tion of an originally integrated entity of func- 
tioning and experience, efforts were naturally 
exerted from the first to promote reintegration. 
Attempts were made with each Eve to work 
back step by step into early childhood. With 
Mrs. White hypnosis was sometimes used to 
regain forgotten events or aspects or fragments 
of experience. It was hoped that some link or 
bridge might be found on which additional 
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contact and coalition could grow or be built. 
Under hypnosis she occasionally re-experi- 
enced considerable emotion in recalling events 
of her childhood. We have never been able to 
hypnotize Eve Black. 

It soon became possible for the therapist to 
evoke either personality at will. During the 
first few weeks a transition from Eve White 
to Eve Black was more easily achieved by 
hypnosis. Shortly afterwards it became possible 
to simplify the procedure. Permission and the 
promise of cooperation were obtained from the 
lady present. Then the other was called by 
name and invited or encouraged to emerge. 
With repetition, and with deepening emotional 
relations between patient and physician, this 
process became after a while very easily accom- 
plished. In the very early stages of treatment 
an effort was made, perhaps a too naive 
effort, to promote some sort of blending, or at 
least a liaison, by calling out both personalities 
at once. To this attempt Eve White reacted 
with violent headache and emotional distress so 
severe that it was not considered wise to 
continue. When the experiment was reversed, 
with the apparently invulnerable Eve Black 
manifest, much less agitation was observed. 
After one unsuccessful trial, however, she 
bluntly refused to go further. In explanation 
she said only that it gave her “such a funny, 
queer, mixed-up feeling that I ain’t gonna put 
up with it no more.” 

Sometime after the return of headaches and 
blackouts, with Eve White’s maladjustment 
still growing worse generally, a very early 
recollection was being discussed with her. The 
incident focused about a painful injury she had 
sustained when scalded by water from a wash 
pot. As she spoke her eyes shut sleepily. Her 
words soon ceased. Her head dropped back on 
the chair. After remaining in this sleep or 
trance perhaps two minutes her eyes opened. 
Blankly she stared about the room, looking at 
the furniture and the pictures as if trying to 
orient herself. Continuing their apparently 
bewildered survey, her eyes finally met those 
of the therapist, and stopped. Slowly, with an 
unknown husky voice and with immeasurable 
poise, she spoke. ‘““Who are you?” 

From the first moment it was vividly ap- 
parent that this was neither Eve White nor 
Eve Black. She did not need to tell us that. 
The thousands of points distinguishing the two 
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Eves have grown more clear and convincing as 
we acquire additional experience with each. 
So this new woman with time and study has 
shown herself ever more plainly another en- 
tity. Only in a superficial way could she be 
described as a sort of compromise between the 
two. She apparently lacks Eve Black’s obvious 
faults and inadequacies. She also impresses us 
as far more mature, more vivid, more boldly 
capable, and more interesting than Eve White. 
It is easy to sense in her a capacity for accom- 
plishment and fulfillment far beyond that of 
the sweet and retiring Eve White, who, beside 
this genuinely impressive newcomer, appears 
colorless and limited. In her are indications of 
initiative and powerful resources never shown 
by the other. This third personality calls her- 
self Jane, for no particular reason she can give. 
In her it is not difficult to sense the potential 
or the promise of something far more of woman 
and of life than might be expected from the 
two Eves with faults and weaknesses elim- 
inated and all assets combined. 

Some weeks after Jane emerged to make a 
group of three patients, electroencephalo- 
graphic studies were conducted. 


Report of Electroencephalogram 


This tracing consists of 33 minutes of continuous re- 
cording including uninterrupted intervals of 5 minutes 
or more of each personality as well as several trans- 
positions. The record was made with a Grass Model 111 
EEG machine (8 channels) under conditions standard 
for this laboratory. 

Each personality shows intervals of alpha rhythm 
interspersed with periods of diffuse low voltage fast 
activity. Intervals of L.V.F. are presumably associated 
with periods of mental tenseness, which the patient 
admitted experiencing. Although it is possible that these 
periods occurred at random, tenseness is most pro- 
nounced in Eve Black, next in Eve White and least of 
all in Jane. Several EEG’s would be needed to show 
this to be a constant relationship. 

When alpha rhythm occurs (relaxation), it is 
steadily maintained at 1044 to 1114 cycles per sec. by 
Eve White and by Jane. Eve Black’s alpha is increased 
in rate of 12 or 13 cycles per sec.—generally at 124. 
This increase is significant and falls at the upper border 
of normal limits approaching an F1 category. It is 
interesting to note that F1 records are fairly common 
in psychopathic personality although no consistent 
correlation has yet been demonstrated. In addition to 
the increased rate there is evidence of restlessness and 
generalized muscle tension during Eve Black’s tracings 
which are not observed in the other two personalities. 

Transposition is effected within a few seconds. It 
is usually accompanied by artifact from eye movements 
and slight body movements. Alpha rhythm is frequently 
blocked for several seconds during and following 
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transposition. Alpha blocking was most pronounced in 
passing from Eve White to Eve Black. It did not occur 
at all in transposition from Eve Black to Eve White. 
This might possibly suggest that transposition from 
Eve Black to Eve White is easier to effect. However, 
only two such transpositions are recorded. 
No spikes, abnormal] slow waves or amplitude asym- 
metries are recognized. 
Summary 
All three personalities show alternate periods of 

alpha rhythm and low voltage fast activity, presumably 
due to alternate periods of mental relaxation and 
mental tenseness. The greatest amount of tenseness is 
shown by Eve Black, Eve White next and Jane least. 
Eve Black shows a basic alpha rate of 1214 cycles 
per sec., as compared with 11 cycles per sec. for Eve 
White and Jane. This places Eve Black’s tracing on the 
border line between normal and slightly fast (F1). 
Slightly fast records are sometimes (but not consis- 
tently) associated with psychopathic personality. Eve 
Black’s record also shows evidence of restlessness and 
muscle tension. Eve Black’s EEG is definitely dis- 
tinguished from the other two and could be classified 
as borderline normal. Eve White’s EEG probably 
cannot be distinguished from Jane’s—both are clearly 
normal. 

J. MAnTeER, M.D. 

EEG Laboratory 

Medical College of Ga. 

Jan. Sth, 1953. 


For several months now there have been 
three patients to interview and work with. 
Jane has awareness of what both Eves do and 
think but incomplete access to their stores of 
knowledge and their memories prior to her 
emergence upon the scene. Through her re- 
ports the therapist can determine when Eve 
Black has been lying. Jane feels herself per- 
sonally free from Eve White’s responsibilities 
and attachments, and in no way identified with 
her in the role of wife and mother. Apparently 
she is capable of compassion, and, we feel likely, 
of devotion and valid love. She has cooperated 
with sincerity, and with judgment and original- 
ity beyond that of the others. Though it took 
her a while to learn what was quite new to her, 
she has already taken over many of Eve 
White’s tasks at work and at home in efforts to 
relieve and help her. Her feelings towards 
Eve’s little girl appear to be those of a wise and 
richly compassionate woman towards the child 
of a family not her own, but still a child in 
emotional privation. 

Her warm impulses to take a more active 
role with this little girl are complicated by the 
deep conviction that she must not in anyway 
act so as to come between the distressed 
mother and her only child. During the few 
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months of her separate existence Jane has, one 
might say, become stronger and more active. 
Despite her fine intelligence she began without 
experience, or at least without full access to the 
experience of an adult. As time passes Jane 
stays “out” more and more. She emerges only 
through Eve White, never yet having found a 


way to displace Eve Black or to communicate 


through her. Almost iny observer would, we 
think, find it obvious that Jane, and she only 
of the three, might solve the deepest problems 
that brought the patient we call Eve White to 
us for treatment. Could Jane remain in full 
possession of that integrated human function- 
ing we call personality our patient would 
probably, we believe, regain full health, 
eventually adjust satisfactorily, perhaps at a 
distinctly superior level, and find her way to a 
happy life. 

Should this occur it seems very unlikely that 
Mr. White’s wife would ever return to him. 
On the other hand it is little more likely that 
Eve White, even if she becomes free of all that 
she has known as symptoms, could or would 
ever take up her role again as wife in that 
marriage. Should she try to do so, it is difficult 
to foresee much happiness for her or the hus- 
band. The probability of deep and painful 
conflict is apparent, also the real danger of 
psychosis. 

Were we impersonal arbiters in such a matter 
it would be easy to see, and to say, that the 
only practical or rational solution to this 
astonishing problem is for Jane to survive, and 
Jane only. A steadily prevailing Eve Black 
would indeed be a travesty of woman. The 
surface is indeed appealing, but this insouciant 
and likable hoyden, though perhaps too shallow 
to become really vicious, would, if unrestrained, 
forever carry disaster lightly in each hand. 

The sense of duty, the willingness for self- 
sacrifice, so strong and so beautiful in Eve 
White, might bring her back repeatedly into 
this marital situation which she lacks the 
emotional vigor to deal with, and in which it is 
not likely she could survive. Jane, whose 
integrity, whose potential goodness, seems not 
less than that of Eve White, has rich promise of 
the power to survive, even to triumph against 
odds. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that 
we have not judged ourselves as wise enough 
to make active decisions or exert personal 
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influence in shaping what impends. It is plain 
that, even if we had this wisdom, the responsi- 
bility is not ours. Would any physician order 
euthanasia for the heedlessly merry and amoral 
but nevertheless unique Eve Black? If so, it is 
our belief, it could not be a physician who has 
directly known and talked for hours with her, 
not one who has felt the inimitable identity of 
her capricious being. 

A surviving Jane would provide for Eve 
White’s half-lost little girl a maternal figure of 
superb resources.‘ Perhaps in time she could 
give the child a love as real and deep as that of 
the mother herself. Perhaps. But would those 
feelings be the actual and unique feelings that 
have sustained the frail and tormented Eve 
White in her long, pathetic, and steadfast strug- 
gle to offer the child a chance for happiness? 
It may be said that this is foolish and tedious 
quibbling, that Jane after all, is the girl’s real 
mother. Was she not born of her body? All 
awareness of her as a daughter ever experi- 
enced by Eve White is recorded in the electro- 
chemical patterns of Jane’s brain. True indeed. 
But ts she her mother? Those who have known 
Eve White personally will find it hard to accept 
simple affirmation as the whole truth. What 
this whole truth is can be better sensed in direct 
feeling than conveyed by explanation. 

*A question of the psychotherapist’s responsibility 
has been raised. Morton Prince has been accused by 
some, particularly by McDougall, of taking too active 
a part in “squeezing out” Sally. Our experience made us 
feel very keenly the wish not to exert pressures arbi- 
trarily and perhaps play a part in the extinction of 
qualities possibly of real value if they were integrated 
into more responsible patterns of behavior. We believe 
there is some choice open to the psychiatrist as to 
which personality he wiil try to reinforce, but that he 
must be tentative and work along with developments 
within the patient (or patients?) rather than make full 
and final judgments. 

We feel that therapy has played a part in the 
emergence of Jane, but we do not consider her merely 
our creation. Our influence seems to have been more 
catalytic than causal. Psychotherapy has not been 
directed according to an arbitrary plan. Although we 
have persistently investigated early experiences through 
all three manifestations of our patient, and have en- 
couraged emotional reaction to them, we have sought 
to avoid insistence on any of the popular theoretical 
forms of interpretation. 

Jane continues to grow in influence, to be out more 
and more. She has established contact with some events 
in the early life of Eve White, and seems more rooted 
in a past. We cannot predict with any great confidence 
the outcome, but we are hopeful that some reasonably 
good adjustment will work out through the capacities 
contributed by Jane. 
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At a distance bridged only by printed or 
spoken words these “beings” may appear as 
factitious abstractions. In the flesh, though it 
is the flesh of a single body, one finds it more 
difficult so to dismiss them. Final decisions, or 
choices in the course of involuntary develop- 
ments must, we have decided, be offered freely 
to something within our patient, perhaps to 
something beyond any levels of contact we 
have reached with Eve Black, with Eve White, 
or with Jane. 

Jane, who appears to have some not quite 
articulate understanding or purblind grasp of 
this whole matter, not available to either of the 
Eves, shares our sharp reluctance about par- 
ticipating in any act that might contribute to 
Eve White’s extinction. Unlike Eve Black, Jane 
has profound and compassionate realization of 
Eve White’s relation to her child. The possibil- 
ity, the danger, of a permanent loss of all touch 
with reality has occurred to Eve White. 
Through this we have found a better apprecia- 
tion of her feelings as a mother. Too restrained 
ordinarily by modesty to speak about such a 
matter, after hypnosis she offered in quiet tones 
of immeasurable conviction to accept this 
extinction if it might win for her daughter 
Jane’s presence in the role she had not suc- 
ceeded in filling adequately for her child. 

It has been said that a man must first lay 
down his life if he is to truly find it. Is it possible 
that this mother may, through her renuncia- 
tion, somehow survive and find a way back to 
the one and dearest thing she is, for her child’s 
sake, ready to leave forever? That we do not 
know. Long and intimate personal relations 
with this patient have brought us to wonder if 
in her we have blindly felt biologic forces and 
processes invisible to us, still uncomprehended 
and not quite imaginable. 

Recently Eve White, anything but a physi- 
cally bold or instinctively active person, was 
challenged suddenly by an event, for her mo- 
mentous. Of this Jane, deeply moved, wrote to 
the therapist: 


Today she did something that made me know and 
appreciate her as I had not been able to do before. I 
wish I could tell her what I feel but I can’t reach her. 
She must not die yet. There’s so much I must know, and 
so very much I must learn from her. She is the sub- 
stance of, this above all to thine own self be true. In her, 
too, the quality of mercy is not strained. I want her to 
live—not me! 

She saved the life of a little boy today. Everybody 
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thought him to be her child, because she darted out in 
front of a car to pick him up and take him to safety. 
But instead of putting him down again, the moment his 
baby arms went around her neck, he became her baby 
—and she continued to walk down the street carrying 
him in her arms. 

I have never been thus affected by anything in my 
four months of life. There seemed only one solution to 
prevent her possible arrest for kidnapping. That was 
for me to come out and find the child’s mother. In the 
end I had to give him to a policeman. Later tonight 
when she had come back out, she was searching for her 
own baby. She had her baby again for a short while this 
afternoon; and I’m so happy for that. I still can’t feel 
Eve Black. I can’t believe she’s just given up. J feel 
inex pressibly humble. 


DISCUSSION 


What is the meaning of the events we have 
observed and reported? Some, no doubt, will 
conclude that we have been thoroughly hood- 
winked by a skillful actress. It seems possible 
that such an actress after assiduous study and 
long training might indeed master three such 
roles and play them in a way that would defy 
detection. The roles might be so played for an 
hour, perhaps for a few hours. We do not think 
it likely that any person consciously dissimu- 
lating could over months avoid even one tell- 
tale error or imperfection. Though this does not 
seem likely to us, we do not assume it to be 
impossible. Let us remember, too, that in plays 
the actors are given their lines, and their roles 
are limited to representations of various char- 
acters only in circumscribed and familiar 
episodes of the portrayed person’s life. The 
actor also has costume and make-up to help 
him maintain the illusion. 

Have we, others may ask, been taken in by 
what is no more than superficial hysterical 
tomfoolery? We would not argue that the psy- 
chopathology presented here has nothing in 
common with ordinary hysterical conversions 
and dissociations. We do believe that here there 
is also something more, and something differ- 
ent. If one is to regard these three manifesta- 
tions of personality as products of disintegra- 
tion, could such a presumed disintegration be 
schizophrenic, or perhaps incompletely schiz- 
oid? If the process is akin to the processes of 
schizophrenia, it must still be noted that none 
of the three products, not one of the three 
personalities, shows anything suggesting the 
presence of that disorder. Are we justified in 
postulating a once unified whole from which 
our three performers were split off? Or is it 
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possible that the functional elements compos- 
ing each, as we encounter them at present, have 
never in the past been really or completely 
unified? 

The developmental integration of what we 
call personality appears to be a complex 
process of growth or evolution, a not-too-well 
comprehended unfolding of germinal potenti- 
alities. Let us compare such a process with the 
zygote’s course from microscopic unicellular 
entity to adult human being. Reviewing the 
hiologic course of identical twins we come at 
length to cellular unity in the single zygote. 
Perhaps we must assume in the multiple per- 
sonalities at least a primordial functional unity. 
If so, is it possible that some division might 
have begun far back in the stage of mere po- 
tentialities, at preconscious levels of growth 
not accessible to us except in surmise or 
theory? If so, what chance is there that an ade- 
quate integration may occur? 

One might from our verbal account easily 
see, or read into, the character Jane some fu- 
sion of, or even a mere compromise between, 
the diverse tendencies of the two Eves. If she 
has, indeed, been formed of their substance it 
is difficult for us to assume that the process was 
merely additive. If all her elements derive 
from the other two, this union, like that of 
hydrogen and oxygen to make water, seems to 
have resulted in a product genuinely different 
from both the ingredients from which it was 
formed. 

Have we in our many hours of enthusiastic 
work with this patient gradually lost ourselves, 
and our judgment, in an overdramatization 
of the subject? Are we reporting what is objec- 
tive, or chiefly the verbal forms of our surmises 
and speculations? It is not for us to give the 
final answer to these questions. We are aware 
that the only terms available to indicate what 
we think is valid carry also many connotations 
that we do not assume or believe to be sup- 
ported by fact (27). 

Obviously the differing manifestations we 
have observed in one woman’s physical organ- 
ism do not, in all senses of the term, indicate 
three quite separate people. Our words refer- 
ring to the possible disappearance or perma- 
nent extinction of one of the personality 
manifestations perhaps imply we regard this 
as an equivalent, or at least an approximation, 
of death. Are we guilty of a misleading exag- 
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geration? No heart would stop beating should 
this occur. No eyes would permanently close. 
No flesh would undergo corruption. Such an 
extinction would not fulfill the criteria by 
which death is defined. Yet, if we may ask, 
would his immediate replacement by an identi- 
cal twin invalidate for a bereaved widow the 
death of her husband? This analogy is not 
precise. In some respects it is misleading. It 
does not give us an answer to the question we 
raise. Perhaps it may, nevertheless, accurately 
reflect some of our perplexity. 

For these and for many other questions that 
have confronted us in this study we have no 
full or certain answers. We ask ourselves what 
we mean by referring to that which we have 
observed by such a term as multiple person- 
ality? Immediately we face the more funda- 
mental question: What is the real referent of 
this familiar word personality? In ordinary use 
we all encounter dozens of unidentical refer- 
ents, perhaps hundreds of overlapping con- 
cepts, all with vague and elusive areas extend- 
ing indefinitely, vaguely fading out into limit- 
less implications (28). 

Any day we may hear that John Doe has 
become a new man since he quit liquor three 
years ago. Perhaps we tell ourselves that Har- 
vard actually made a different person of that 
boy across the street who used to aggravate all 
the neighbors with his mischievous depreda- 
tions. Many religious people describe the ex- 
perience of being converted or born again in 
terms that to the skeptical often seem chiefly 
fantastic. 

With considerable truth, perhaps, it may be 
stated that after her marriage Mary Blank 
changed, that she has become another woman. 
So, too, when a man’s old friends say that since 
the war he hasn’t been the same fellow they 
used to know, the statement, however inaccu- 
rate, may indicate something real. We hear 
that an acquaintance when drinking the other 
night was not himself. Another man, we are 
told, found himself after his father lost all that 
money. Every now and then it is said that a 
certain woman’s absorption in her home and 
children has resulted in her losing her entire 
personality. Though such sayings are never 
taken literally, there is often good reason for 
them to be taken seriously. 

Are they not exaggerations or distortions 
used to indicate very imperfectly what is by no 
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means totally untrue but what cannot be put 
precisely, or fully, into words? The real mean- 
ing of such familiar statements, however sig- 
nificant, helps us only a little in explaining 
what we think we have encountered in the case 
reported. Some relation seems likely, as one 
might say there is some relation between 
ordinary vocal memory or fantasy and true 
auditory hallucinations. 

Though often distinguished from each of the 
other terms, “personality” is sometimes used 
more or less as a synonym or approximation for 
“mind,” “character,” “disposition,” “soul,” 
“spirit,” “self,” “ego,” “integrate of human 
functioning,” “identity,” etc. In common speech 
it may be said that John has a good mind but 
no personality, or that Jim has a wonderful 
personality but no character, etc. Often this 
protean word narrows (or broadens) in use to 
indicate chiefly the attractiveness, or unattrac- 
tiveness, of some woman or man. In psychiatry 
its most specific function today is perhaps that 
of implying a unified total, of indicating more 
than “intelligence,” or “character,’’ more than 
any of the several terms referring with various 
degrees of exactness to various qualities, ac- 
tivities, responses, capacities, or aspects of the 
human being. In the dictionaries, among other 
definitions, one finds “individuality,” “quality 
or state of being a person,” “personal existence 
or identity.” 

There is, apparently, no distinct or whole or 
commonly understood referent for our word 
“personality.” It is useful to us in psychiatry 
despite its elasticity, often because of its elas- 
ticity. If they are to be helpful all such elastic 
terms must be used tentatively. Otherwise they 
may lead us at once into violent and confused 
disagreement about what are likely to be 
imaginary questions, mere conflicts of arbi- 
trary definition (14). Bearing this in mind we 
feel it proper to speak of Eve Black, Eve White, 
and of Jane as three “‘personalities.”’ Perhaps 
there is a better term available to indicate the 
manifestations cf this patient. If so we are 
indeed prepared to welcome it, with enthusi- 
asm and with relief. 

Our study has raised many questions. Even 
for us it has settled few if any. The relatively 
slight or inconclusive differences between the 
personalities of our patient noted electroen- 
cephalographically, and in psychometric and 
projective tests, are not particularly impressive 
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beside the profound and consistent differences 
felt subjectively in personal and clinical rela- 
tions. A well-qualified expert examined for us 
the handwriting performed by each Eve. 
Though considerably impressed by consistent 
and significant differences between the two 
productions, it is his opinion that those with 
adequate professional training could regularly 
establish sufficient evidence to show both were 
done by the same human hand. After a detailed 
investigation this conclusion was expressed by 
our consultant: 


As a conclusion of the opinions derived from analysis 
of the various handwritings of this multiple personality 
patient, it is believed that the handwriting does not 
undergo complete subordination to each marked change 
of personality, even though each group exhibits evi- 
dence of emotional instabilities. It readily appears the 
handwriting of each personality is of a different person. 
Such apparent or discernible variations may lead the 
untrained observer to believe that the handwriting of 
each personality is completely foreign to the other. 
However, extensive investigation of these handwriting 
materials establishes beyond any doubt that they have 
been written by one and the same individual. Nothing 
was found to indicate a wilful and conscious intent to 
disguise writings executed within a personality or 
between the first and second personalities. 

Ward S. Atherton, Captain, Military 
Corps, U.S. A. 

Chief, Questioned Document Section, 

Army Provost Marshal General’s Criminal In- 
vestigation Laboratory, Camp Gordon, Georgia. 


Police 


Though unable at present to add anything 
significant to the hypotheses that were offered 
in the past by those who have worked with 
similar patients, we find ourselves singularly 
stimulated by our direct experience with this 
case. If we have not so far devised final or even 
fresh answers we have at least been prompted 
to ask ourselves a number of questions. A few 
of these, even when put in verbal forms out- 
wardly familiar, we find to our surprise have 
somehow become new to us and peculiarly 
stimulating. 

Though long acquainted in a general and in- 
direct way with Morton Prince’s celebrated 
studies, we both deliberately refrained for 
months after beginning work with our case 
from reading The Dissociation of a Personality 
(23) and Clinical and Experimental Studies in 
Personality (24). We hoped, in this way, to 
avoid projecting the conclusions and concep- 
tions of another into what we encountered. 

After having noted what is recorded here, 
we compared our experience with what Prince 
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observed and discussed in cogent detail approx- 
imately fifty years ago. The popular termi- 
nology and theory of psychiatry today differ 
considerably from the explanations and hy- 
potheses of behavior offered by the physician 
who wrote so impressively of Miss Beauchamp 
and of other matters. 

Most of us believe, no doubt, that psychiatry 
and psychology have advanced marvelously 
since the turn of the century. In many respects 
this belief is unchallengeable. In many respects, 
yes; but in all? 

In this half-century of progress have we not 
also developed some habits of thinking that 
may confuse us? Have we perhaps unwittingly 
enshrined as sacred dogma many concepts that 
obscure or distort more than they reveal? Long 
sanctified verbal constructs, flabby theoretical 
abstractions are manipulated with a bold 
flourish in many of our treatises and mono- 
graphs, presumably in the name of science. In 
tedious polysyllabic jargon we read today of 
electrochemical libidos undergoing gelatiniza- 
tion (15), of parental imagos cannibalistically 
devoured per os and sadistically expelled per 
annum (7). Such terms as “proved,” “‘so-and- 
so has established,” “clearly demonstrated,” 
etc. have become in our time more popular as 
synonyms for fantasy and speculation than 
Morton Prince found them (3, 7, 15, 21). 

How much can we congratulate ourselves on 
having advanced in the last fifty years if many 
of our leading authorities still find themselves 
bound to write in ponderous volumes of “‘actual 
neuroses” and solemnly contrast these revered 
artifacts with “psychoneuroses” (7). Is it prog- 
ress if we establish the universality of castra- 
tion fear, and its supreme significance, by rede- 
fining “castration” to mean all parental and 
social forces that tend to restrict or direct 
genital activity (5)? By this method any point 
of doctrine regarded as too holy for questioning 
could indeed be proved valid. But, who will 
say that thereby we have revealed anything 
not already well known to a twelve-year-old 
moron? So, too, we can immediately demon- 
strate that all women are to a remarkable 
extent homosexual if we piously agree that no 
impulse to activity, no courageous response, 
can be classified as other than purely mascu- 
line (10, 18). In recent issues of a reputable 
medical journal we read how an adult’s dream 
“proves” intrauterine emotional trauma, and 
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demonstrates profound personal relations be- 
tween embryo and placenta. The investigators 
warn the reader that “resistance” may cripple 
his ability to evaluate the plain evidence pre- 
sented, may disqualify him from scientifically 
appraising these discoveries (8, 21, 22). Is it 
not our responsibility as psychiatrists to ex- 
amine frankly such developments as these and 
to ask ourselves what sort of progress we are 
making? 

Who can doubt that since the case of Miss 
Beauchamp was so carefully studied reliable 
knowledge in the field of psychiatry has accu- 
mulated. Psychologic theory, “dynamic” 
interpretation of personality disorder, has 
moved to points far more ambitious than those 
reached by Morton Prince. One need not deny 
that much of this progress has been helpful, a 
genuine advance, to wonder if the movement 
has not also sometimes veered considerably 
from the direction of what is true or even plau- 
sible, and even occasionally spent much of itself 
in enthusiastic but circular expeditions about 
areas scarcely distinguishable from dianetics 
and other swamplands of veritable nonsense 
(12). 

Be this as it may. We suggest that further 
direct study of multiple personality and careful 
reappraisal of Morton Prince’s generally neg- 
lected formulations may yet yield to workers 
in our field some promising clue still over- 
looked, a clue perhaps to possible discoveries 
that may eventually yield insight we need but 
lack today. 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 
EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION ON PROBLEM-SOLVING BEHAVIOR 


S. M. MOHSIN 
University of Patna, Bihar, India 


EPEATED experiences of failure in goal-oriented 
R activity produce frustration. Each failure 
adds to the existing tension aroused by the de- 
privation of the need involved in the given situa- 
tion. The tension increases with progressive 
failures, and finally reaches a limit when the be- 
havior of the individual takes on an altered char- 
acter. The alteration may tend in the direction of 
escape reactions, aggression, regression, or of 
extreme nervous tension expressed in emotional 
seizure, immobility, or stereotypy of behavior 
(4, 5, 9, 10). This condition of highly intensified 
tension, which marks the transition from adaptive 
to nonadaptive behavior, characterizes the ex- 
perience of frustration. Studies of frustration are 
usually concerned with the specific effects of frus- 
tration on the individual’s reactions in the frustra- 
tion-inducing situation, or with the over-all! 
transformation in the general behavior pattern of 
the frustrated individual. Only a few studies have 
been reported, especially on the human level, on 
the spread or carry-over of the effect of frustration 
induced in one situation or activity to another 
(12). An attempt is made in this study to deter- 
mine the effect of frustration in one task on per- 
formance in the immediately following task. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Twenty undergraduate students of psy- 
chology served as subjects (Ss). The purpose of the 
experiment was unknown to them. It was introduced 
as a part of a long program in the study of personality. 

Procedure. The Ss were first given Alexander’s 
Passalong Test on different days at about the same time 
in the morning and according to the standard instruc- 
tions (1). They were then divided into two groups of 
10 Ss, control and experimental, on the basis of their 
total scores on the Passalong Test. After four months, 
they were called for the second part of the experiment 
in the same order that they had taken the Passalong 
Test. 

The control group wrote stories on two of Murray’s 
TAT pictures for about 15 minutes. The purpose was 
to engage the control group in free and, relatively 
speaking, nondirected activity with little ego involve- 
ment for the same length of time that the experimental 
group underwent frustration-inducing activity. The 
Passalong Test was then reintroduced starting in order 
from test IV. The first three were dropped because they 
were considered too easy; every S had done each within 
the minimum time allotted according to the table of 
norms. The last two were also dropped, for only four 


Ss could do test VIII and none could do test IX. After 
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the Ss had finished the four remaining tests, IV to VII, 
they had a short interview with EZ. E inquired if they 
remembered having done the tests in the previous 
session and had realized any gain from the previous 
testing. Further, E asked whether they felt that they 
had done better the second time than the first time. 
In order to induce frustration in the experimental 
group, the technique reported by Zeller (12) was used 
with slight adaptation. Six one-inch white wooden cubes 
were shown to S. Four of them were placed on the 
table, one inch apart, E held one in his hand, and the 
remaining cube was given to S. The E tapped the four 
blocks on the table with the block he held in his hand 
in the following order: 1, 3, 2, 4, 2. S was asked to tap 
in the same order. A table of norms bearing fictitious 
scores and corresponding age levels was on the table 
where S could see it. The maximum score shown was 
12 for the adult level and the minimum was 6 for the 
10-year-old level. The significance of the norms was 
explained to S. The E had prepared 20 patterns of 
tappings on a separate sheet, each differing in the se- 
quence of blocks tapped, e.g., 3, 1, 4, 3, 2, 1, 3, etc. This 
was hidden from S. A record sheet lay on the table 
within S’s view. The E tapped according to a pattern, 
and S reproduced that pattern. The E recorded S’s 
actual tapping on a sheet hidden from him and also 
wrote on the record sheet, visible to S, the fictitious 
scores made by him and the age level corresponding to 
that score. The block sequences were too large to be re- 
produced correctly, and S was therefore sure to fail. 
Even if he succeeded in reproducing one or two pat- 
terns, he readily believed E’s judgment that he had 
not. The S could know from the record sheet the score 
he received in each trial and that his performance was 
below “‘normal”’ in every case. The E also declared now 
and then that S was failing regularly, that his per- 
formance was “subnormal,” that the test was a very 
simple one which required only observation and 
memory, that his failure was therefore very strange, 
and that he was doing much worse than anyone else 
E had examined. E maintained throughout an attitude 
of concern over S’s performance, and at the same time 
a stern and rather critical expression. After 15 minutes, 
E cleared the table with a gesture of disgust and pity at 
S’s repeated failures, and introduced the Passalong Test. 
The procedure for this part of the experiment was the 
same as for the control group. The £’s attitude of an 
interested but dispassionate onlooker was the same for 
beth groups during the Passalong Test. After the con- 
clusion of the experiment, E also briefly interviewed 
each experimental S. They were asked questions similar 
to those for the control group. The E also inquired 
whether S ever thought of the pattern reproduction 
test while he was doing the Passalong Test. Further, 
E asked how S felt about his failure in the pattern repro- 
duction test. Did he feel there was something wrong 
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with him, with the test, or with E? Before retiring, 
S was pledged to secrecy and there was reason to infer 
that the pledge was scrupulously and invariably ful- 
filled. 


RESULTS 


Both groups showed a highly significant average 
gain in the second performance on the Passalong 
Test.! The net average gain for the control group 
was 160.80 and for the experimental group, 122.30, 
a difference of 38.50 between the two (Table 1). 
There was no significant difference, however, be- 
tween the means of the control and experimental 
groups on either the initial or the final performance. 

The experimental group showed an average gain 
of 18.6 seconds on test IV, while the control group 
showed a gain of 2.7 seconds only; 50 per cent of 
the control and 80 per cent of the experimental Ss 
showed a gain on this test. Further, the control 
group showed a steady increase in average gain 
from test to test in spite of the increasing difficulty 
of the tests (Fig. 1 and 2). (The increasing diffi- 
culty of the tests is supported by the increasing 
percentage of failures in the initial performance of 
the tests within the 180-second time limit scheduled 
for tests IV to VIII. All 20 Ss did test IV; 3 Ss 
failed to do test V; 4 Ss failed to do test V1; and 
7 Ss failed to do test VII. Test VII, further, marks 
a transition stage in the difficulty of the tests. 
The large square block which appeared in tests 
IV to VI was replaced by two rectangular blocks, 
thus increasing the total number of blocks in test 
VII; the same blocks were used in tests VIII and 
IX in the same order but with altered positions.) 
The two groups showed about equal average gain 
for tests V and VI, but for test VII the gain for 
the experimental group suddenly dropped from 
59.1 seconds in test VI to 17.7 seconds in test VII. 
While the two curves for the control group start 
at about the same point but diverge increasingly 
from test to test, the curves for the experimental 
group start at a considerable distance from each 
other which continues to increase until test VI, and 
then shrinks to almost the initial level on test VII 
(Fig. 1). Figure 2 shows a progressive rise from 
test to test for both groups, and a steep fall in 
test VII for the experimental group only. 


1 Three tables giving the time in seconds required 
for the initial and final performances for the individual 
S in each group, and the amount of gain in seconds 
between the initial and final performances for each S 
have been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order document 4114 from the ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in ad- 
vance $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies legible without optical aid. Make checks payable 
to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress. 
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TABLE 1 

COMPARISON BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
Groups ON INITIAL AND FINAL PERFORMANCE 

ON THE PASSALONG TEST 


BETWEEN 
Groups 


‘ | I] 
Conrror | Experimenta | 
;ROU 
MEASURE eeeed 


IntTiaL ~FINAL 


314.90 154.10 | 301.30 179.00 | 
113.54 77.28 | 152.24 95.62 /] 
42.91 29.21| $7.56 36.141) 
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DISCUSSION 


Performance in test IV made no contribution to 
the highly significant over-all gain shown by the 
control group. In the initial performance this test 
was fourth in order so that by the time Ss reached 
it they were fully adjusted to the test situation. 
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In the final performance test IV was done first. 
The Ss were switched to this test from the TAT. 
Their need for time to warm up screened the gain 
from the initial performance in this test. The Ss 
did no better than they had earlier. As the test 
progressed, they achieved requisite incitement, and 
the gain from the initial testing came out more 
and more strikingly. 

The experimental Ss did the pattern reproduc- 
tion test in which they encountered successive 
failures. The situation presented a strong threat 
to the ego and intensified the need to overcome the 
threat by the achievement of success. On the 
other hand, the repeated experience of failure im- 
parted an increasingly repelling character to the 
situation. It thus became charged with both a posi- 
tive and a negative valence and took on the typical 
features of a conflict situation. The Z’s notes on 
Ss’ behavior during the pattern reproduction test 
show that four of the 10 Ss verbally registered their 
desire for escape and requested postponement of 
the test; a few even blurted out “cannot do” 
repeatedly. The E disregarded their requests. The 
Passalong Test was introduced when Ss were in 
this extremely distressful condition. Familiarity 
with the test and its previous association with 
success promised relief to the deflated ego from the 
mounting tension. It provided a substitute goal 
with a strong positive incentive; Ss had a set of 
high motivation on the test. The Z’s notes on Ss’ 
behavior further enlighten us on this point. “Sign 
of relief at the introduction of the Passalong Test,” 
“became very cautious because thought I had done 
the previous test (pattern reproduction test) 
badly,” “this test (Passalong) was very simple and 
performed better than before because I had failed 
in the preceding (pattern reproduction) test,” 
etc. Unlike the control group, the experimental 
group needed no additional incitement and “warm- 
ing up.” The result was the evident gain from the 
initial performance in the very first test (test IV). 
Invariable success in reaching the goal further in- 
creased motivation, and the Ss’ performance in 
tests V ang VI reached a gain comparable to the 
control group’s after the latter was “warmed up.” 

On test VII the progressive gain from previous 
experience underwent a reversal. Instead of show- 
ing a rise, it indicated a precipitous fall (Fig. 2). 
Presumably, this was due to an internal inhibition 
which interfered with the expression of gain which 
had hitherto come up unreservedly. As remarked 
earlier, test VII marks a transition in the difficulty 
of the Passalong Test. Perhaps the feeling of in- 
creased difficulty resulted in the revival of the 
ego threat which had gradually waned with the 
smooth and successful progress of the tests, and 
its revival produced the inhibition. But with the 
evidence in hand, we can only conjecture that the 
inhibition stemmed from the frustration induced 
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in the pattern reproduction test, and that the 
sudden drop in improvement is due to the carry- 
over of the effect of frustration. Our over-all result 
supports this conjecture. The difference in total 
gain between the experimental and control groups, 
despite the initial advantage of high motivation 
and adequate incitement to the experimental 
group, is in favor of the control group (Table 1). 

Analysis of the data for the experimental group 
and £’s notes on Ss’ behavior provide some useful 
indications. In the experimental group, six Ss 
‘L, P, S, R, T, and W) showed a gain in test VII. 
The £’s notes read: Subject L—‘‘nonmechanical, 
thoughtful performance; failure due to ‘the in- 
ability to concentrate attention because not feeling 
well’; no feeling of disgust.” Subject P—‘very 
cautious, deliberative and cautious moves; frus- 
tration not strongly induced; apologized for his 
failure; commented on the difficulty of Z’s task in 
conducting the investigation; no feeling of disgust 
but only surprise at failure to perform better.” 
Subject R—“cautious, thoughtful, trial-and-error 
but not mechanical or thoughtless moves, though 
some signs of regression; ‘cannot concentrate’; not 
much shaken by failure; feeling of indifference; 
‘had mental preoccupation,’ not strongly frus- 
trated.” Subject S—‘thoughtful, considered, 
deliberative, and nonmechanical moves; not 
strongly frustrated; never iooked emotionally 
disturbed; felt bad about himself, ‘why not doing 
satisfactorily?’; left with a smiling face.” Subject 
T—“‘self-critical, deliberative moves; felt bad 
about himself, about his memory, ‘thought any- 
thing physiologically wrong that caused the 
errors’; very inquisitive about the explanation of 
his failure, ‘why I did so, what does it actually 
mean?’; highly critical and self-possessed; E 
doubtful if frustration induced.” Subject W— 
“considered, deliberative, and nonmechanical 
moves; shows frustration tolerance; did not lose 
his smile; blamed the test, ‘very confusing’; no 
feeling of disgust, ‘got confused,’ ‘very eager to 
know why performed badly’; highly intelligent and 
self-confident.” It is obvious that with respect to 
these Ss, frustration was either not induced at all 
or was not induced strongly. Their behavior also 
failed to show signs of regression, i.e., lack of con- 
structiveness, planning, or guidance from goal in 
the choice of responses. A few even attempted a 
rationalization of their failure. 

Four Ss (M, N, Q, and X) showed either loss or 
no gain in test VII. Z’s notes read as follows: 
Subject M—‘cautious, alert, deliberative, and 
nonmechanical moves; ‘was getting nervous by 
the knowledge of the poor performance in the 
preceding test (pattern reproduction)’; felt dis- 
gusted with the test; desired escape, ‘can it be 
tried some time after?’; frustration induced from 
the very beginning, so that performance in pattern 











reproduction test really deteriorated very much.” 
Subject N—‘‘moves becoming thoughtless, un- 
planned, and mechanical; preceding test ‘was very 
confusing’; felt bad about himself; sought escape 
and postponement; very highly frustrated.” 
Subject Q—“‘highly nervous, shaking, mechanical 
aimless moves, stereotypy; felt disgusted with 
himself; sought escape twice; highly frustrated 
and looked highly upset while leaving.’ Subject 
X—‘“moves getting mechanical, unplanned, pur- 
poseless; sought escape thrice; ‘cannot do’; ‘test 
(pattern reproduction) was bad, uninteresting’; 
highly frustrated.” It appears that frustration 
was strongly induced in all these Ss, and in most 
cases the effects of frustration were clearly mani- 
fested; each S repeatedly expressed a desire for 
escape (getting out of the field). 

It is evident that the experimental Ss’ per- 
formance on the Passalong Test was not affected by 
their failure in the pattern reproduction test in all 
cases; therefore the difference in total gain between 
the experimental and the control groups, though 
in favor of the latter, was not large. The result is 
consistent with other findings. It has been per- 
sistently found in experiments on the dynamics 
of selective recall that there are individual differ- 
ences in response to ego threat (2, 6, 7, 8). Alper 
has drawn a distinction between the strong and the 
weak ego. The strong ego has a “high frustration 
tolerance for failure’ and is less easily threatened. 
The weak ego has, on the other hand, “low frus- 
tration tolerance for failure,’”’ and easily breaks 
down in the face of threatening situations (3, 
p. 130). Presumably those Ss in the experimental 
group who did not show a carry-over of the effect 
of frustration, as indicated by a loss or no gain in 
test VII, were characterized by high frustration 
tolerance. 

The £’s notes also indicated that frustration 
had a purely functional influence on S’s per- 
formance in the Passalong Test. There was no 
evidence of mental preoccupation with the frustrat- 
ing situation as a distracting factor that interfered 
with S’s performance. Only one S admitted that 
his thoughts went back to the pattern reproduction 
test while he was taking the Passalong Test. The 
other Ss became completely absorbed in the 
Passalong Test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The situation created in the laboratory to 
induce frustration was strongly distressful and 
threatening to the experimental Ss. Retest on the 
Passalong provided an escape from the conflict and 
worked as a substitute goal. 

2. Increase in the difficulty of the Passalong Test 
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released an inhibition which masked the gain from 

past performance. The inhibition may be related 

to the effect of frustration carried over from the 
conflict situation. 

3. Interference with the expression of the gain 
from past performance was not noticeable in all 
Ss. The only Ss who were affected were those who 
appeared to be strongly frustrated and whose per- 
formance betrayed some of the known marks of 
frustration. This result is consistent with the 
general finding regarding individual differences in 
response to ego threat. 

The results yield some indications of spread 
of the effects of frustration induced in one task to 
the performance of another task. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEADERSHIP AND EMPATHY! 
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vo psychologists have suggested that the 
selection of the leader of a group is a function 
of his ability to satisfy the needs of the group mem- 
bers (1, 12, 13). 

As a corollary, it would seem to follow that if 
need theory is correct, the person selected as leader 
would have to be a person who was perceptive of 
the needs of group members, and able, because of 
certain personality characteristics, to act in such a 
fashion as to satisfy the greatest number and/or 
the most important of these needs. 

This paper is concerned with the first part of this 
corollary, the relationship between the individual’s 
ability to perceive needs and his leadership posi- 
tion. 

The ability to perceive the needs of others would 
seem to occur through becoming aware of the 
other’s phenomenological field. Most recently 
Dymond (4, 5) and Kerr (10, 11) have suggested 
that this ability might be termed empathy, and 
have proposed tests to measure this ability. 

In view of the need theory stated above and the 
existence of two tests which purport to measure 
the ability to perceive needs, it would seem ap- 
propriate to measure the relationship between 
empathy, as measured by Dymond’s and Kerr’s 
techniques, and leadership. 


PROCEDURE 


One-time, five-member, initially leaderless, 30- 
minute discussion groups were established of male and 
female students in elementary psychology classes. 
Participants were instructed to discuss a problem in 
human relations, and agree, as a group, upon a solution 
to the problem which was posed. Some of the students 
were given the same stories as previously reported in 
Bell and French (3); others were given more general 
problems in human relations. In all, 18 groups were 
established. Owing to conditions over which the experi- 
menter had no control, seven of these groups contained 
only four members. Scores of these four-man groups 
were translated into five-man group scores on the 
Dymond and leadership scales by the technique sug- 
gested by Guilford (7). At the end of the discussion the 
participants were asked to rank the other individuals 
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in the group in terms of leadership by listing their 
preference for leader should the group meet again. At 
this same time, the Dymond scales were given according 
to her instructions. Kerr test scores were obtained on 
Form B in the immediately preceding or following class 
period. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The raw data for this experiment consisted of the 
following information concerning each individual: 
leadership rankings in each group, Dymond em- 
pathy scores based upon each five-man group, and 
Kerr empathy scores which were independent of 
the groupings. In view of Bell and French’s (3) 
conclusions concerning the consistency of leader- 
ship in one-time, initially leaderless groups, we felt 
justified in considering the leadership scores ob- 
tained in each separate group as a reasonable 
estimate of the individual’s standing in any such 
group, and combined all leadership ratings for 
each separate group into one series and correlated 
these with the results of the Kerr tests. In view of 
Bell’s (2) results concerning the consistency of 
Dymond scores in groups of different membership, 
we combined the Dymond empathy scores for the 
separate groups into a single series and correlated 
these with the leadership scores. 

The correlation between leadership position, as 
measured by peer ratings, and empathy, as meas- 
ured by the Kerr, was .25. With 81 degrees of 
freedom this is significantly greater than zero at 
better than the 1% level of confidence. 

The correlation between Dymond empathy 
scores and leadership as measured above was .18. 
This falls slightly short of significance at the 5% 
level. However, since this is approximately the 
same size correlation (.19) that has been reported 
by Beli (2), in a very different population of 90, 
it would seem safe to estimate that if a larger 
group had been used, the same correlation would 
have continued and significance would have been 
demonstrated. 

The correlation between Dymond and Kerr 
scores appears to be near zero. Hall and Bell (9) 
report .02. Gilbert (6) reports —.06. 

When the correlations between leadership and 
empathy are corrected for attenuation owing to 
unreliability of the measures of empathy and 
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leadership, Kerr and leadership becomes .37; Dy- 
mond and leadership becomes .25. 

For theoretical purposes it might be useful to 
estimate the amount of variance in leadership 
scores that could be attributed to empathic 
ability as measured by these two independent 
tests. A multiple correlation combining these two 
tests of empathic ability yields a correlation of 
.44, using Hall’s (8) estimate of the correlation 
between Kerr and Dymond. Thus it would seem 
that if our tests of leadership and empathy were 
perfectly reliable, we might expect to account for 
about 20% of the variance in leadership scores, on 
the basis of the empathic ability to understand the 
phenomenological fields of others, and conse- 
quently their needs. 

These findings are interpreted to indicate sup- 
port for the need theory of leadership. In view of 
the rather high correlations reported herein and 
by Van Zelst (14), it would seem aporopriate to 
continue research in this general direction aimed 
toward the construction of more eliective em- 
pathic measures and toward efforts to identify 
those situations and personal charac*eristics that 
make the leader able to satisfy or at least appear 
to satisfy the group needs. 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE. By 
A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, C. E. Martin, 
and P. H. Gebhard. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1953. Pp. xxx + 842. Price $8.00. 

This volume is the second progress report made 
by Kinsey and his research staff based on their 
fact-finding investigation of human sex behavior.! 
The purpose of the survey is described as “an 
attempt ...to discover what people do sexually, 
what factors may account for their patterns of 
sexual behavior, how their sexual experiences have 
affected their lives, and what social significance 
there may be in each type of behavior.”” Most of 
the statistical data presented in the volume (179 
tables and 155 figures) are based on the sex his- 
tories of 5,940 white females. In addition, the sex 
histories of 934 nonwhite females and 915 white 
females with prison records and of over 8,000 males 
provide data that are used for comparative and 
interpretative purposes. In all, over 16,000 histories 
collected over a 15-year period by the staff of the 
Institute for Sex Research provide the basic re- 
search data on which this report is based. 

The case history data are supplemented with 
information drawn from (a) personal documents re- 
flecting sex behavior (diaries, etc.); (0) observa- 
tional data on sex activities of 14 species of 
mammals; and (c) biologic data from experimental 
investigations. This collation of sexual data from 
all available areas makes this report a much more 
valuable scientific contribution than the first 
report 

In Part I the authors describe in detail their 
method of securing personal histories, their sam- 
pling techniques, and the types of analyses which 
they applied to their data. The reasons they se- 
lected the methodologies and techniques which 
they employed are presented. They repeatedly call 
attention to the limitations and inadequacies of 
their study resulting from design and the popula- 
tion reported upon. They caution readers not to 
make overgeneralizations of their reported find- 
ings. All the sex histories were obtained through 
personal interviews conducted by professional 
members of the research staff. From 300 to 500 
questions adapted to the vocabulary and experi- 
ence of the individual were asked of each 
interviewee. The average interview required about 
two hours. The Kinsey staff feels that, other than 
direct observation and recording of sexual activi- 
ties, the face-to-face interview method produces 
the most reliable and valid data. 


1 First progress report: Kinsey, A. C., ef al. Sexual 
behavior in the human male. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1948. 
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The investigators cite reasons why the usual 
statistical probability method of sampling is not 
practical in a study of human sex behavior. The 
most significant objection to using probability 
sampling in this area is the currently insurmount- 
able problem of getting a sufficiently high 
percentage of lone individuals so selected to give a 
complete sex history to a total stranger. Other 
problems which probability sampling incurs are: 
(a) the near impossibility of defining groups which 
could be sampled by some probability scheme; (4) 
greatly increased costs of the investigation; and 
(c) the difficulty of obtaining adequate samples 
of individuals with unique histories (as female sex 
offenders, etc.) by random selection. The Kinsey 
group selected and developed a group sampling 
technique which proved feasible and practical 
for obtaining data on human sex behavior. Opera- 
tionally the staff selects certain types of groups 
needed in making their total sample more complete 
and representative. They find that by contacting 
needed types of groups they can ultimately get all 
or practically all of the group to give individual 
histories. A majority of histories in the present 
report was obtained from individuals who were 
approached by a group selection method. The in- 
vestigators report that they have systematically 
refused to accept histories of “stray individuals.” 
The data on which the female report is based are 
least applicable for groups over 50 years old, of 
rural background, Catholic and devout Jewish 
adherence, lower educational and economic levels, 
and certain geographic locations. From the present 
evidence it is doubtful that all of these variables 
are significant factors. 

The investigators’ keen awareness of the prob- 
lems of reliability and validity of their data is 
reflected in their many and diverse efforts to check 
on this aspect of the study. Certainly no previous 
investigators have ever given as much attention 
to the problem or devised as many techniques for 
testing the validity and reliability of case history 
data. Reliability of report is made by carefully 
checking the internal consistencies of the data in 
each history, and by securing retakes of histories 
after a minimum lapse of 18 months. Validity is 
checked by: (a) comparison of the data reported 
for the same events by two spouses or by the sexual 
partners in any type of sexual activity; (0) com- 
paring memory for events which have been estab- 
lished by observational techniques (such as indices 
of onset of adolescence, etc.); and (c) comparing 
the data from the present study with those obtained 
in previous studies reported by other investigators. 

Part II presents an analysis of the incidence and 
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frequency data for eight types of female sexual 
activity: preadolescent sex play, masturbation, 
nocturnal sex dreams, premarital coitus, marital 
coitus, extramarital coitus, homosexual contacts 
and responses, and animal contacts. The incidence 
and frequency data for each type of sexual activity 
were correlated with several physiological and 
sociological variables which included age, onset 
of adolescence, decade of birth, educational level, 
marital status, age at time of marriage, parents’ 
occupational class, religious adherence, and rural- 
urban background. A final chapter in this section 
makes a similar analysis of these background 
variables against the total sexual outlets (orgasms) 
that females had obtained from the eight types of 
sexual activity. Throughout this section compari- 
sons are made of the data derived from the female 
with similar data drawn from the volume on 
the male. 

The variables of religious devoutness and 
decade of birth were found to be the most in- 
fluential factors related to over-all sexual behavior 
patterns of the females. In more select ways, 
rural-urban background, age, and educational 
level were shown to be related to certain sex 
patterns. Contrary to findings for males, educa- 
tional level and age were not related to over-all 
sexual behavior outlets for the females. The age of 
the first orgasm was found to be a good predictor 
of subsequent ability to perform sexually both in 
solitary and sociosexual behavior. The uniqueness 
of each individual’s sex history and the tremendous 
individual variation which occurs in sexual capaci- 
ties and activities is clearly established. 

Besides the wealth of original behavioral data 
presented in Section II, attention should be called 
to the scholarly and exhaustive documentation 
made of earlier studies and reports of human 
sexual activities and attitudes. Materials that are 
cited range from the earliest records of man down 
to the most recent scientific reports. The historical 
emergence and evolution of much of our knowledge 
and of our misconceptions regarding sexual behav- 
ior are carefully traced. Especially important is the 
historical analysis made of social, moral, and legal 
attitudes and controls which various societies and 
cultures have developed regarding sexual behavior 
and attitudes. The report points out some of the 
problems which the individual faces in making a 
sexual adjustment as a result of our cultural 
attitudes and controls. 

The report makes another valuable contribution 
in collecting and comparing the sexual data derived 
from inframammalians and lower level species 
with the human behavioral data. This phylogenetic 
approach proved more valuable in understanding 
and interpreting the human sex data than might 
have been expected. Anthropological data bearing 
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upon sexual behavior of preliterate groups were 
also employed, but their usefulness was limited 
since little of the data in this area have been 
collected systematically. 

Part III is devoted to a comparison of the male 
and female with respect to (a) sexual anatomy; (5) 
the physiology of sexual response and orgasm; 
(c) neural and hormonal factors related to sexual 
response; and (d) certain psychological factors 
regarding sexual arousal and response. The authors 
have performed a very thorough and scholarly task 
in locating, digesting, and correlating the data on 
these various aspects of sexual biology and be- 
havior. A considerable body of data is marshalled 
to support the thesis that sexual arousal and 
orgasm are fundamentally a neuromuscular tension 
response system. The anatomical, neurological, 
physiological, hormonal, and psychological factors 
which appear to be involved in the response pattern 
are considered in light of evidence. The summary 
statements and evaluations of the data bearing 
upon the biologic basis of sexual behavior make a 
valuable contribution to our understanding and a 
stimulus to further research. 

A major psychological finding reported is that 
the male is conditioned by sexual experience much 
more extensively than the female. Most males re- 
spond to a variety of psychological stimuli, while 
only a few females can do so. Consequently sexual 
arousal and response for the male result from both 
physical and psychological stimuli. Sexual arousal 
for most females is dependent upon actual physical 
stimulation. Because this difference between males 
and females is often an unrecognized factor, it is a 
source of much misunderstanding and of problems 
of adjustment for many heterosexual partners. 

It will probably be another generation before 
a good evaluation can be made of the total impact 
of the Kinsey studies upor. the scientific and social 
world. Probably one of the major contributions 
will be his breaking through the taboos and mores 
which previously had barred science from investi- 
gating this fundamental aspect of life and social 
living. 


Austin, Texas GLENN V. RAMSEY 


Group PSYCHOTHERAPY: STUDIES IN METHOD- 
OLOGY OF RESEARCH AND THERAPY. Report 
of a group psychotherapy research project 
of the U. S. Veterans Administration. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press, 1953. 
Pp. xv + 615. Price $6.50. 

It has rapidly become apparent that group 
psychotherapy, begun chiefly as an economical 
substitute for individual treatment, generates a 
unique type of experience, rewarding in itself. The 
complexity and emotional significance of this group 
experience is beautifully brought out in the report 
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by Florence Powdermaker, Jerome D. Frank, and 
their collaborators. Sponsored as a forward-looking 
venture in 1947 by the Veterans Administration, 
the project described in this volume was probably 
the first large-scale formal research into the process 
of group psychotherapy. Publication of this volume 
is, therefore, an important milestone in the history 
of a treatment method which, with its spread from 
institutions to private consulting rooms, may soon 
have a marked impact on our social fabric. 

The two major objectives of the investigation 
were to develop methods for studying the process 
of therapy and the specific problems faced by 
therapists, and to develop methods which could 
provide solutions to the problems isolated by the 
analysis of the treatment process. The first objec- 
tive was almost completely exploratory, under- 
taken with a minimum of assumptions other 
than the delimitation of the therapeutic technique 
to one “analytic in orientation,” thus ruling out 
a didactic or discussion-group approach of the type 
widely prevalent shortly after the war. The second 
objective, testing outcomes of treatment or di- 
vergent techniques of group composition or dealing 
with problems, involves more formal research 
procedures. 

The book, like the project, has two main divi- 
sions, the research with neurotic clinic patients and 
a controlled study of group therapy with hos- 
pitalized schizophrenics. To attain their objectives 
the authors organized a large, interdisciplinary 
research team of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers. The psychiatrists served as 
therapists while the psychologists and social 
workers functioned as observers in the various 
groups and evaluated progress by testing and 
interviewing patients at various stages of treat- 
ment. The basic data of the research project 
consisted essentially of the observers’ running 
accounts of sessions, checked occasionally against 
tape recordings and, apparently (according to data 
presented in an appendix), only minimally dis- 
torted from the original verbalization of the 
group. These running accounts were annotated 
for dynamic interplay following discussion by 
team members. From these running accounts the 
investigators, in accordance with their emphasis 
on the Sullivanian concept of the interpersonal 
situation, have abstracted sequences of events 
“showing cause and effect relationships described 
with reference to the settings in which they oc- 
curred. Such a situation formed a kind of pattern, 
which, when systematically compared, added to 
our understanding of treatment”’ (p. 24). 

This laborious comparison of situations within 
and between groups serves as the chief means 
by which tentative conclusions are drawn within 
each chapter. Fascinating and instructive as these 
situational analyses are, they must of necessity be 
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highly selected from a mass of material and they 
involve considerable subjectivity. Compiling them 
into elaborate tables only gives the appearance of 
formal analysis; actually this tabular method only 
slows up the reader who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine them and offers little evidence acceptable 
from a strict scientific viewpoint. Whatever the 
failings of this approach, however, it is clear that 
the investigators are sticking closely to their 
original data in deriving generalizations and are 
providing concrete material from which the reader 
can draw his own conclusions. Such relative ob- 
jectivity is rare indeed in books on group or indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. 

It is in its exploration of the problems and 
complexities of the therapeutic process and of 
research in this area that this book is most satis- 
fying. Among the host of problems analyzed in 
detailed and stimulating fashion are such matters 
as optimal composition of the group, initiating 
group treatment, relative emphasis on individual 
or group problems, dealing with the habitual 
“monopolist,”’ resolving tension through “rallying 
topics,” dealing with hostility toward the therapist 
or other group members, group silences, intro- 
ducing new members, and the personality of the 
therapist in relation to various aspects of treat- 
ment. These and other problems peculiar to the 
treatment of hospitalized schizophrenics are dis- 
cussed with remarkable clarity, honesty, absorbing 
documentation, and a minimum of dogmatic 
theorizing. A host of practical suggestions which 
cannot fail to be useful even to the experienced 
group therapist emerge from considerat: -n of these 
problems. 

Of comparable value for the psychologist con- 
cerned with research in therapy are the discussions 
and exemplifications of the practical and method- 
ological problems faced by the investigators. 
Technical problems discussed include such matters 
as deciding on the proper unit of analysis in the 
group data, selecting appropriate rubrics for 
classifying patients, establishing suitable controls, 
and choosing meaningful criteria of change or im- 
provement. Practical difficulties such as integrating 
group therapy research into the framework of a 
service-oriented clinic or hospital, harmonizing the 
diverse language patterns of the interdisciplinary 
teams, or problems arising from the use of rela- 
tive beginners (psychiatric residents) as group 
therapists are also brought out and intelligently 
discussed. It is when the investigators go beyond 
exploration to the testing of specific hypotheses or 
determinations of therapeutic outcome that the 
present volume becomes least satisfying. The 
authors are clearly cognizant of the extensive 
social psychological research on the group process 
and dynamics, yet they simply report that these 
did not prove suitable for their purposes. They 
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assert that “...in the field of psychotherapy, 
preoccupation with controls and experimental 
design is premature and based upon the misappre- 
hension that these methods themselves lead to the 
discovery of significant relationships” (p. 8). To 
this reviewer this disclaimer seems to be a 
rationalization for lack of resourcefulness in devis- 
ing units or dimensions of analysis which could to 
some extent be studied in relative isolation by 
appropriate experimental and statistical methods 
The work of the nondirective group in analysis of 
individual therapy or of the group dynamics in- 
vestigators has suggested that relevant features 
of an ongoing therapeutic process may indeed be 
handled fairly objectively. As a matter of fact, 
within this volume Maas and Varon’s work on 
analysis of ward behavior, employing fairly ob- 
jective criteria and reliability checks, provides a 
good example of just such a dimensional analysis. 

Similarly disappointing to the psychologist are 
the chapters describing research on the outcomes 
of therapy. This is so not so much because the 
results are favorable or unfavorable, but rather 
because they are, in a manner of speaking, so 
decidedly inconclusive. Although the authors have 
studied a host of relevant criteria, the variety of 
conditions treated, the relatively small numbers 
who persisted long enough in treatment, the 
various administrative changes, and possibly the 
extensive reliance on relatively inexperienced or 
unskilled therapists are factors which make a clear- 
cut decision about the long-range benefits of 
therapy impossible from this study. To what extent 
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the likelihood of such an outcome might have been 
averted by initial planning is not clear. It is much 
too easy to second-guess in a rapidly developing 
field such as this, particularly when one cannot 
help but be struck with the practical difficulties 
facing a large-scale evaluative study carried out in 
a setting geared primarily for service. 

Whatever its failings as pure research, there can 
be no question that this is an important and 
useful book. Technically it is well put together, 
beautifully printed, and written in a style that is 
exceptionally clear and free of esoteric terminology. 
Occasionally one might hope for a somewhat more 
explicit statement of the theory undoubtedly un- 
derlying certain interpretations, but this does not 
seem a serious defect. A book like this should 
command a wide audience of research workers 
concerned with problems of group dynamics and 
therapy as well as of experienced and aspiring 
group therapists. This reviewer feels that it can 
ultimately prove most useful as a textbook on 
group psychotherapy for beginners. Read a chapter 
at a time, it should be invaluable for graduate 
courses or in-service seminars on group psycho- 
therapy because of its excellent examples, attention 
to practical problems, and clear summary sections. 
As a pioneer exploration into little-known terrain 
this work will serve as a stimulating reference for 
workers in several disciplines for years to come. 


Jerome L. SINGER 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Montrose, New York 
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e Announcement... 


Coming in January, 1954— 
the firsts ANNUAL of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, a monthly periodical devoted to the practical 
synthesis of the principles and techniques of clinical psychology, dynamic psychi- 
atry, and psychiatric social work with spiritua! and religious values, will publish 
in January its first ANNUAL, devoted entirely to a listing of significant reference 
and resource material for the minister, clinical psychologist, psychiatrist, and all 
other workers in the field of human behavior. 


A large section of the ANNUAL will be devoted to a special listing and descrip- 
tion of significant books published within recent years on psychology, psychiatry, 
and counseling, organized and graded by Professor Seward Hiltner and several 
members of our Editorial Advisory Board, on the basis of the reading level and 
equipment of the individual reader. It will alsu contain a listing of mental health 
films and plays, and an article on readings in psychoanalysis with a listing of the 
outstanding books in the field, with particular emphasis on the reading of Sigmund 
Freud’s work. 


In addition, the ANNUAL will contain a listing of psychiatric services, such as 
resources for clinical training, resources for psychiatric treatment of children and 
adults, marriage counseling services, a listing of private and public treatment re- 


sources for children with behavior disorders, private psychiatric hospitals, resources 
for the treatment of alcoholics, etc. The ANNUAL will also contain a glossary 
of psychiatric technical words which appear frequently in the literature, as well 
as an Index of materials which appeared in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY during 


the past year. 


Individual issues will be on sale at $1.00, Special quantity prices will be as follows: 


1 to 4 copies ..... $1.00 per copy 
5 to 24 copies. ... .... $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies. ... -cecessss» $0.60 per copy 
100 or over ... $0.50 per copy 
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